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THE CRITICISM WHICH HELPS 

It is, no doubt, very stimulating to live in a period 
of intense literary activity and to read, as they issue 
from the press, the books which open new fields of 
thought, illustrate new forms of expression, or dis- 
close new types of genius. The men of the two 
creative periods in this century were fortunate in 
the consciousness that the world was moving for- 
ward along the lines of art, and that the horizons 
were visibly receding. There was exhilaration in 
the breadth and stir of such a widening of thought 
and such a flowering of the imagination. But 
Keats and Shelley had to make their way, not so 
much against organized opposition as against the 
indifference of a taste trained by other literary in- 
fluences, and a tradition which had become hard 
and rigid. Their immediate predecessors, Burns 
and Cowper, had to make the same struggle; and 
their successors, Tennyson and Browning and 
Arnold, repeated their experience in this respect. 
Young men heard the new voices and understood 
them, and older men who had kept the imperishable 
youth of an open imagination, listened with them 
and were refreshed and enlightened; as men have 
always been when poetry has found voices so beauti- 
ful and so commanding. 

But there were, in most cases, years of indiffer- 
ence, if not of rejection; and the splendid early suc- 
cesses of Scott and Byron gain additional bril- 
liancy from the sombre background of opposition, 
ridicule and neglect, against which many of their 
gifted fellow-poets contended. The literary tradi- 
tions of the past were so firmly established that they 
had degenerated into literary prejudices of the most 
reactionary type. The great majority of readers 
turned to the past and would listen to no con- 
temporary voice which was not an echo of the tones 
of an earlier time. 

In these later days, when the liberating influence 
of a deep, rich and wide literary movement has 
been felt by all sensitive minds and has been a chief 
factor in the general education, the ear of the read- 
ing world is attent not only to catch the notes of a 
past epoch, but the fresh tones of the new poets and 
the new time. There are still, it is true, the faithful 
company of those who seem to believe that loyalty 
to art is evidenced by holding blindly to what has 
been done; but there is a still greater company who 
are eager to recognize the men of the future. Never 
among English-speaking peoples, has there been 
such catholicity of taste in literary matters as to- 
day; never such hospitality to new forms and fresh 
interpretations of individual and racial experience. 
The hospitality of the older time was somewhat too 
carefully extended; it waited for full knowledge of 
the guest’s antecedents and manners before opening 
the door; the hospitality of the present is perhaps 
somewhat too careless and indiscriminating; too 
much like the hospitality of the tavern which has 
shelter and cheer for every comer. It was formerly 





too difficult for the literary aspirant to secure a hear- 
ing; it is now an open question whether it is not too 
easy. The new writer who departs from the accept- 
ed models is still met by the indifference or ridicule 
of those who do not take the trouble to find out 
what he is trying to do before condemning him; but 
he is also hailed as a prophet by many who take as 
little pains to understand him as the scoffers. There 
are those so eager to discover fresh talent that they 
receive all that is new as if necessarily true. 

The comparative unproductiveness of the time 
in the higher fields of writing fills us all with a 
deep desire for that rebirth of poetry which usually 
takes place once or twice in the course of a century. 
We love the old voices and they have parted with 
none of their music in our ears, but every generation 
is eager to speak for itself; to make audible and clear 
that which lies deep and silent in its heart until the 
poet comes to divine and express it. There is, 
therefore, a fine side to that somewhat too 
eager scanning of the horizon which is so com- 
mon in this decade; there is a noble instinct behind 
the yearning which prompts those who have blood 
in their veins to recognize the earliest signs of genius 
or of the literary gift too hastily and generously. 
“Let the beggars starve awhile; it will do them 
good,” seems to be the attitude of some of the gentle- 
men who practise the art of criticism with hearts 
of iron and pens of steel. And, doubtless, there is 
too much good humor in the country and too little 
of that searching examination of claims upon public 
attention which provides short shrift for fools and 
imposters. But if one has to chose between 
niggardly and reluctant recognition, and the hospi- 
tality which is a trifle too hasty and indiscriminate 
one prefers the vice of generosity to that of mean- 
ness; one would rather feed many imposters than 
turn away one starving man. 

It is better to encourage good writing by wel- 
coming it cordially than to chill the ardor of the 
young imagination by studied indifference or by 
a tardy recognition. In a warm atmosphere there 
is a generous growth, and the fact that weeds take 
advantage of the genial air need not disturb those 
who are anxious to nourish the best and destroy 
the inferior products. For literary work meets 
many tests besides that which awaits it at start; 
and the real kills the sham growth by its own vitality. 
The most effective protection of high standards is 
not afforded by criticism, but by genuine and en- 
during works of art. A poet of Tennyson’s genius 
and conscience does more for the diffusion of sound, 
discriminative’ taste than half-a-dozen exacting 
critics. Constructive criticism fosters and nourishes 


by a sympathetic attitude towards the new writer 


and the new work; it does not chill and dishearten. 
It points out weaknesses, but it emphasizes strength 
and promise. The severity is dispassionate and 
friendly, not cutting and inimical. 

Hamitton W. Maste. 








A pessimistic writer recently relieved his over- 
burdened soul by making the following remarks in 
the columns of a famous American weekly: 

“Why is it that so much of our current fiction is 
perfunctory in character—and by this I mean more 
or less trite in theme, and labored and formal in 
manner? Even our professional novelists, who 
make a good income from their one or two books 
a year, and who by experience, achievement and 
reputation deserve to be classed in the first rank of 
our writers, do not seem to be able to shake off the 
lethargy which has overtaken them. They go along 
in the old rut year after year, but they are writing 
nothing that will live. Mr. Syndicate sits down to 
his desk at 9:30 A. M. every day and writes his two 
thousand words regularly before the luncheon bell 
rings, and ultimately sells his day’s work to a maga- 
zine or to the newspapers for from $20 to $60. It 
is entertaining writing—bright, witty, fanciful, or 
what not. But who remembers or cares anything 
about it two years hence? The tale had its little day 
and is now buried in the oblivion of the author’s 
completed works. It was written, not because the 
author had some great theory of life that was 
struggling for utterance; not because his creative 
imagination must find expression in this way; not 
because he had a message to deliver on some great 
moral or social question, but because the public 
expected him to write and stood ready to pay him 
liberally for his amusement and entertainment. 
I can easily understand why it has been a source 
of chagrin to American novelists that the pages of 
our great magazines have been filled in recent years 
with novels by English writers—Du Maurier, Hardy, 
Mrs. Ward, Barrie, Hope, Meredith, etc. But the 
explanation, I think, is to be found in the per- 
functoriness of so much of our professional novel 
writing.” 

This quotation is not of itself worthy of very care- 
ful consideration, but it assumes a new significance 
when we grasp the fact that the writer of the above 
generalizations falls into an error that is widely ac- 
cepted as the foundation for conclusions that are 
worthless because of their false premises. Let us, 
for the sake of enlightenment, take the recent issues 
of six of the most prominent American monthlies 
and examine the serial novels running therein. Let 
us see whether “current fiction is perfunctory in 
character” and whether “the pages of our great 
magazines” should be “a source of chagrin to Ameri- 
can novelists.” 

We find Uncle Bernac, by A. Conan Doyle, in the 
Cosmopolitan; Captains Courageous, by Rudyard 
Kipling, in McClure’s; The Martian, by the late 
George Du Maurier, in Harper’s. To offset this 
list of serials by foreign authors, we find in the 


Century Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell; in  Scribner’s, Soldiers of 
Fortune, by Richard Harding Davis, and 


in the Century again, A Rose of Yesterday, 
by F. Marion Crawford. In other words, 
three of the serials running in the leading Ameri- 
can monthlies at present are by English authors, 
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and three are from the pens of American writers. 

It would be a waste of effort to make, at this 
time, a sweeping comparison between the English 
and American stories above referred toin an attempt 
to tickle our national self-satisfaction. If I assert 
that I find Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, a work of 
greater merit than The Martian or Captains Cour- 
ageous, I may be accused of possessing more 
patriotism than critical insight, of showing preju- 
dice instead of precision. If, on the other hand I 
weigh Uncle Bernac in the scales against Soldiers 
of Fortune, and find that to my eyes the balance 
favors the former, somebody will arise to accuse 
me of Anglomania. Reckless indeed would be the 
man who dared to pose as an international board 
of arbitration in a matter of this kind. It is much 
safer to throw upon posterity the duty of passing a 
final verdict upon the stories named above and to 
take up a line of reflection that demands no odious 
comparisons to make it worthy of adoption. 

Turning back, then, to the words of the critic 
quoted above, I think that any unprejudiced read- 
ers of the six serials under discussion will be forced 
to the conclusion that the charge that contemporary 
English and American novelists are writing 
ephemeral fiction perfunctorily for more or less ade- 
quate pecuniary rewards is somewhat gratuitous. 
It may be that these serials prove that Doyle, Kip- 
ling, Du Maurier, Davis, Crawford and Weir 
Mitchell have no “message to deliver on some great 
moral or social question.” It may be that nobody 
will remember these tales two years from now. 
Nevertheless, their perusal is not altogether unin- 
spiring to the optimist, to the sympathetic reader 
who cherishes great hopes for the immediate future 
of English and American fiction. 


One of the most striking features that these six 
serials bring to light is the wide range of human 
experience with which the novelists of to-day are 
permitted—nay, compelled—to deal. That is a 
crude distinction that places one of these six writ- 
ers on the list of the realists and another on that of 
the romanticists. To what “school” does Kipling 
belong as a novelist? When Conan Doyle writes a 
romantic story in a realistic way under which flag 
does he fight? When Crawford shows us the liv- 
ing present through the medium of romantic con- 
trasts does he belong to a different “school” from 
that in which Dr. Weir Mitchell is to be placed when 
he illustrates the romance of the past by realistic 
treatment? 

At the Authors’ Club one evening a few years 
ago the late Professor Boyesen expressed his be- 
lief that the novel had outgrown what is popularly 
called “romance” and that realism, in the technical 
sense, is the path along which the fiction of the 
future will move. The tendency of the moment in 
creative literature does not serve to show that the 
famous critic’s prophecy is in immediate danger of 
fulfillment. Of the six serials under review only 
one of them would even remotely respond to the 
demands, made by Professor Boyesen and the cult 




























he represented, upon a novel satisfying the require- 
ments of the so-called “realistic school.” The suc- 
cessful novel writers of the moment seem to be 
inspired by the idea that the word realism applies to 
method and not to material, and that, having learned 
the modern art of story telling, they are under no 
obligations to haunt either the slums of a great city 
or afternoon teas in order to find material with 
which to work. 

There are other points of vantage from which the 
half-dozen serials before us may be studied with 
more or less profit. Not only do these six stories 
lead us to the conclusion that a narrow view of 
realism and its mission has not been accepted by 
the most gifted writers of the day, nor endorsed 
by the reading public, but they do much more than 
this and emphasize the obligations that this genera- 
tion is under to its novelists, the seers and prophets 
of the times in which they live. It is a sad fact that 
George Du Maurier shortened his earthly existence 
by years that The Martian might be written. The 
sacrifice he made is an heroic illustration of the 
fact that the public always owes more to a forceful 
writer that it can ever repay. That the six serials 
on my desk at this moment might meet your eyes, 
one man gave his life, another spent years in study 
and research, another traveled thousands of miles 
under adverse conditions, another tramped on foot 
for months in a foreign land, another devoted a large 
period of his maturity to the investigation of con- 
temporary social conditions. The results of all this 
labor, of these great sacrifices are laid before you 
and if you understand the significance of the novel 
as the characteristic modern art-form you will realize 
that no pecuniary reward, no round of public ap- 
plause can bestow upon the conscientious novelist a 
return greater than he deserves. 

The pessimistic critic quoted at the opening of 
this article intimates that the popular novelist writes 
because the public stands willing to pay him liberally 
for the amusement and entertainment he furnishes. 
This is held up as a reproach to the novelist. To 
illustrate the position of the pessimist, let us take 
the serial by Richard Harding Davis, Soldiers of 
Fortune. In speaking of this story we may use the 
pessimist’s own words and assert that it was not 
written “because the author had some great theory 
of life that was struggling for utterance.” But can 
it be said of this story that because it has no higher 
mission than to entertain the reader it was not worth 
the writing? Suppose we should eliminate from 
English literature every book penned by an author 
who had no “great theory of life that was struggling 
for utterance,” who had no “message to deliver on 
some great moral or social question.” Would our 
friend, the pessimist, find greater pelasure in his 
library if ali novels lacking “a purpose” were re- 
moved from its shelves? 

Again, what would be the effect upon English 
literature if we should eliminate from the list of 
books dear to the heart of every succeeding genera- 
tion every work written by an author whose labor 
was lightened by the thought that it would meet 
with satisfactory pecuniary returns? To go even 
further, suppose we should destroy everything in 
English letters that was born of dire necessity? 
Suppose we should erase from our list of the best 
books those which owed their initial inspiration to 
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Surely, that is a 
short-sighted view of literary endeavor that takes no 
cognizance of the beneficent influence that the quest 
for money has had upon English letters. 

It is no new thing for a would-be critic to seek 
a fleeting reputation for profundity by calling all 


the author’s desire for money? 


contemporaneous fiction “rubbish.” Early in this 
century, Jane Austen recognized the significance of 
the novel as a power in modern life and the foolish- 
ness of those who decry its value as a civilizing 
force. To her fellow-novelists, Miss Austen wrote 
as follows: 

“Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse such 
effusions of fancy at their leisure, and over every 
new novel to talk in threadbare strains of the trash 
with which the press now groans. Let us not desert 
one another; we are an injured body. Although 
our productions have afforded more extensive and 
unaffected pleasure than those of any other literary 
corporation in the world, no species of composition 
has been so much decried. From pride, ignorance 
or fashion, our foes are almost as many as our 
readers; and while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the History of England, or of the man 
who collects and publishes in a volume some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope and Prior, with a paper from 
The Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulo- 
gized by a thousand pens, there seems almost a gen- 
eral wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing 
the labor of the novelist and of slighting the per- 
formances that have only genius, wit and taste to 
recommend them. I am no novel reader; I seldom 
look into volumes; do not imagine that I often read 
novels; it is really very well for a novel. Such is 
the common cant. ‘And what are you reading, Miss 
? ‘Oh, it is only a novel,’ replies the young 
lady; while she lays down her book with affected 
indifference, or momentary shame. It is only 
Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda; or, in short, only 
some work in which the greatest powers of the mind 
are displayed, in which the most thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature, the happiest delineation of its 
varieties, the liveliest effusion of wit and humor, are 
conveyed to the world in the best chosen language. 
Now, had the same young lady been engaged with 
a volume of The Spectator, instead of such a work, 
how proudly would she have produced the book, 
and told its name! though the chances must be 
against her being occupied by any part of that 
voluminous publication, of which either the matter 
or manner would not disgust a young person of 
taste; the substance of its papers so often consisting 
in the statement of improbable circumstances, un- 
natural characters, and topics of conversation which 
no longer concern any one living.” 

It is, of course, only fair to this generation to say 
that it has elevated the novel to a position its claims 
to which Miss Austen so clearly recognized. 
Nevertheless, the poseur is still with us, and he 
strives to gain credit for intellectuality by lauding 
The Spectator and decrying current serials after the 
manner of the reactionist so cleverly satirized by 
Miss Austen. But the thoroughly equipped novel- 
ist to-day can defy the old-fashioned critic. The 
novel has become what the prophetic voice of Jane 
Austen dubbed it, and it is now generally recognized 
as a “work in which the greatest powers of the mind 
are displayed.” 
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From THE MARTIAN 

@BORGH DU MAURIER.....--ceeeccereees HARPER'S MAGAZINB 

After a week of this mistaken drudgery he sat 
despondent one afternoon on a bench in the 
Champs Elysées and watched the gay people, and 
thought himself very down on his luck; he was tired 
and hot and miserable—it was the beginning of 
July. If he had known how, he would almost have 
shed tears. His loneliness was not to be borne, 
and his longing to feel once more the north had 
become a chronic ache. 

A tall, thin, shabby man came and sat by his side, 
and made himself a cigarette, and hummed a tune 
—a well-known quartier-latin song—about “Mon 
Aldegonde, ma blonde,” and “Ma Rodogune, ma 
brune.” 

Barty just glanced at this jovial person and found 
he didn’t look jovial at all, but rather sad and seedy 
and out at elbows—by no means of the kind that 
the fair Aldegonde or her dark sister would have 
much to say to. 

Also that he wore very strong spectacles, and 
that his brown eyes, when turned Barty’s way, vi- 
brated with a quick tremulous motion and sideways, 
as if they had the “gigs.” 

Much moved and excited, Barty got up and put 
out his hand to the stranger, and said: 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Bonzig! comment allez- 
vous?” 

Bonzig opened his eyes at this well-dressed 
Briton (for Barty had clothes to last him a French 
lifetime). 

“Pardonnez-moi, monsieur—mais je n’ai pas 
’honneur de vous remettre!” 

“Je m’appelle Josselin—de chez Brossard!” 

“Ah! Mon Dieu, mon cher, mon trés-cher!” said 
Bonzig, and got up and seized Barty’s both hands 
—and all but hugged him. 

“Mais quel bonheur de vous revoir! Je pense a 
vous si souvent, et 4 Ouittebé! comme vous étes 
changé—et quel beau garcon vous étes! qui vous 
aurait reconnu! Dieu de Dieu—c’est un réve! 
Je n’en reviens pas!” etc., etc. . . 

And they walked off together, and told the other 
each an epitome of his history since they parted; 
and dined together cheaply, and spent a happy 
evening walking up and down the boulevards, and 
smoking many cigarettes—from the Madeleine to 
the Porte St.-Martin and back—again and again. 

“Non, mon cher Josselin,” said Bonzig, in answer 
to a question of Barty’s—‘‘non, I have not yet seen 
the sea. . . ; it willcomeintime. But at least I am 
no longer a damned usher (un sacré pion 1’études) ; 
[ am an artist—un peintre de marines—at last! It 
is a happy existence. I fear my talent is not very 
imposing, but my perseverence is exceptional, and 
[ am only forty-five. Anyhow, | am able to sup- 
port myself—not in splendor, certainly; but my 
wants are few and my health is perfect. I will put 
you up to many things, my dear boy. . . . We will 
storm the citadel of fame together. . . .” 

Bonzig had a garret somewhere, and painted in 
the studio of a friend, not far from Barty’s lodging. 
This friend, one Lirieux, was a very clever young 
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man, a genius, according to Bonzig. He drew il- 
lustrations on wood with surprising quickness and 
facility and verve, and painted little oil pictures of 
sporting life—a garde champétre in a wood with 
his dog, or with his dog on a dusty road, or crossing 
a stream, or getting over a stile, and so forth. The 
dog was never left out; and these things he would 
sell for twenty, thirty, even fifty francs. He painted 
very quick and very well. He was also a capital 
good fellow, industrious and cultivated and refined, 
and full of self-respect. 

Next to his studio he had a small bedroom which 
he shared with a younger brother, who had just got 
a small government appointment that kept him at 
work all day, in some ministére. In this studio 
Bonzig painted his marines—still helping himself 
from La France Maritime, as he used to do at 
Brossard’s. 

He was good at masts and cordage against an 
evening sky—‘“T’heure oti le jaune de Naples rentre 
dans la nature,” as he called it. He was also ex- 
cellent at foam, and far-off breakers, and sea-gulls, 
but very bad at the human figure—sailors and fish- 
ermen and their wives. Sometimes Lirieux would 
put one in for him with a few dabs. 

As soon as Bonzig had finished a picture, which 
didn’t take very long, he carried it round, still wet, 
to the small dealers, bearing it very carefully aloft, 
so as not to smudge it. Sometimes (if there were a 
sailor by Lirieux) he would get five or even ten 
francs for it; and then it was Mon Aldegonde with 
him all the rest of the day; for success always took 
the form, in his case, of nasally humming that 
amorous refrain 

“Mon Aldegonde, ma blonde, Ma Rodogune, ma 
brune.” 

But it very often happened that he was dumb, 
poor fellow—no supper, no song! 

Lirieux conceived such a liking for Barty that he 
insisted on taking him into his studio as a pupil- 
assistant, and setting him to draw things under his 
own eye; and Barty would fill Bonzig’s French sea 
pieces with Whitby fishermen, and Bonzig got to 
sing Mon Aldegonde much oftener than before. 

And chumming with these two delightful men, 
Barty grew to know a clean, quiet happiness which 
more than made up for lost past splendors and dis- 
sipations and gay dishonor. He wasn’t even funny; 
they wouldn’t have understood it. Well-bred 
Frenchmen don’t understand English fun—not 
even in the quartier latin, as a general rule. Not 
that it’s too subtle for them; that’s not why! 

Thus pleasantly August wore itself away, Bonzig 
and Barty nearly always dining together for about 
a franc apiece, including the waiter, and not badly. 
Bonzig knew all the cheap eating-houses in Paris, 
and what cach was specially renowned for—‘bonne 
friture,” “fricassée de lapin,” “pommes sautées,” 
“soupe aux choux,” etc., etc. 

Then, after dinner, a long walk and talk and 
cigarettes—or they would look in at a café chantant, 
a bal de barriére, the gallery of a cheap theatre— 
then a bock outside a café—et bonsoir la com- 
pagnie! 














From SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS... .cecceseccccecseeecusereecves SCRIBNER'S 

Clay was the first man to enter the drawing-room. 
He walked directly away from the others, and over 
to Miss Langham, and, taking her fan out of her 
hands as though to assure himself of some hold upon 
her, seated himself with his back to everyone else. 

“You have come to finish that story?” she said, 
smiling. 

Miss Langham was a careful young person, and 
would not have encouraged a man she knew even as 
well as she knew King, to talk to her through dinner, 
and after it as well. But Clay interested her beyond 
her usual self, and the look in his eyes was a tribute 
which she had no wish to put away from her. 

“T’ve thought of something more interesting to 
talk about,” said Clay. “I’m going to talk about 
you. You see I’ve known you a long time.” 

“Since eight o’clock?” asked Miss Langham. 

“Oh, no, since your coming out, four years ago.” 

“It’s not polite to remember so far back,” she 
“Were you one of those who assisted at that 
There were so many there | 


said. 
important function? 
don’t remember.” 

“No, I only read about it. I remember it very 
well; I had ridden over twelve miles for the mail 
that day, and I stopped half-way back to the ranch 
and camped out in the shade of a rock and read all 
the papers and magazines through at one sitting, 
until the sun went down and I couldn’t see the print. 
One of the papers had an account of your coming 
out in it, and a picture of you, and I wrote East to 
the photographer for the original. It knocked 
about the West for three months and then reached 
me at Laredo, on the border between Texas and 
Mexico, and I have had it with me ever since.” 

Miss Langham looked at Clay for a moment in 
silent dismay and with a perplexed smile. 

“Where is it now?” she asked at last. 

“In my trunk at the hotel.” 

“Oh,” she said, slowly. She was still in doubt 
as how to treat this act of unconventionality. “Not 
in your watch?” she said, to cover up the pause. 
“That would have been more in keeping with the 
rest of the story.” 

The young man smiled grimly, and pulling out 
his watch pried back the lid and turned it to her so 
that she could see a photograph inside. The face 
in the watch was that of a young girl in the dress 
of a fashion of several years ago. It as a lovely, 
frank face, looking out of the picture into the world, 
kindly and questioningly, and without fear. 

“Was I once like that?” she said, lightly. 
go on.” 

“Well,” he said, with a little sigh of relief, “I be- 
came greatly interested in Miss Alice Langham, 
and in her comings out and goings in, and in her 
gowns. Thanks to our having a press in the States 
that makes a specialty of personalities, | was able to 
follow you pretty closely, for, wherever I go, I have 
my papers sent after me. I can get along without 
a compass or a medicine chest, but I can’t do with- 
out the newspapers and the magazines. There was 
a time when I thought you were going to marry 
that Austrian chap, and I didn’t approve of that. 
I knew things about him in Vienna. And then I 
read of your engagement to others—well—several 
others; some of them I thought worthy, and others 


“Well, 
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not. Once I even thought of writing you about 
it, and once I saw you in Paris. You were 
passing on a coach. The man with me told me it 
was you, and I wanted to follow the coach in a 
fiacre, but he said he knew at what hotel you were 
stopping, and so [| let you go, but you were not at 
that hotel, or at any other—at least, I couldn’t find 
you.” 

“What would you have done—?” asked Miss 
Langham. “ Never mind,” she interrupted. “Go 
on.” 

“Well, that’s all,” said Clay, smiling. ‘‘That’s all, 
at least, that concerns you. That is the romance of 
this poor young man.” 

“But not the only one,” she said, for the sake of 
saying something. 

“Perhaps not,” answered Clay, “but the only one 
that counts. | always knew | was going to meet 
you some day. And now I| have met you.” 

“Well, and now that you have met me,” said Miss 
Langham, looking at him in some amusement, “‘are 
you sorry?” 

“No—” said Clay, but so slowly and with such 
consideration that Miss Langham laughed and held 
her head a little higher. “Not sorry to meet you, 
but to meet you in such surroundings.” 

“What fault do you find with my surroundings?” 

“Well, these people,” answered Clay, “they are so 
foolish, so futile. You shouldn’t be here. There 
must be something else better than this. You can’t 
make me believe that you choose it. In Europe 
you could have a salon, or you could influence 
statesmen. There surely must be something here 
for you to turn to as well. Something better than 
golf-sticks and salted almonds.” 

“What do you know of me?” said Miss Langham, 
steadily. “Only what you have read of me in imper- 
tinent paragraphs. How do you know I am fitted 
for anything else but just this? You never spoke 
with me before to-night.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said Clay, 
quickly. “Time is made for ordinary people. 
When people who amount to anything meet they 
don’t have to waste months in finding each other 
out. It is only the doubtful ones who have to be 
tested again and again. When | was a kid in the 
diamond mines in Kimberly, I have seen the experts 
pick out a perfect diamond from the heap at first 
glance, and without a moment’s hesitation. It was 
the cheap stones they spent most of the afternoon 
over. Suppose I have only seen you to-night for 
the first time; suppose I shall not see you again, 
which is quite likely, for I sail to-morrow for 
South America—what of that? I am just as sure 
of what vou are as though I had known you for 
years.” 

Miss Langham looked at him for a moment in 
silence. Her beauty was so great that she could 
take her time to speak. She was not afraid of 
losing anyone’s attention. 

“And have you come out of the West, knowing 
me so well, just to tell me that I am wasting my- 
self?” she said. “Is that all?” 

“That is all,” answered Clay. “You know the 
things I would like to tell you,” he added, looking 
at her closely. 

“T think I like to be told the other things best,” 
she said, “they are the easier to believe.” 
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“You have to believe what I tell you,” said Clay, 
smiling. The girl pressed her hands together in 
her lap, and looked at him curiously. The people 
about them were moving and making their fare- 
wells, and they brought her back to the present with 
a start. 

“I’m sorry you’re going away,” she said. “It has 
been so odd. You come suddenly up out of the 
wilderness, and set me to thinking and try to trouble 
me with questions about myself, and then steal 
away again without stopping to help me to settle 
them. Is it fair?” She rose and put out her hand, 
and he took it and held it for a moment, while they 
stood looking at one another. 

“T am coming back,” he said, “and I will find that 
you have settled them for yourself.” 

“Good-by,” she said, in so low a tone that the 
people standing near them could not hear. “You 
haven't asked me for it, you know, but—I think I 
shall let you keep that picture.” 

“Thank you,” said Clay, smiling, “I meant to.” 

“You can keep it,” she continued, turning back, 
“because it is not my picture. It is a picture of a 
girl who ceased to exist four years ago, and whom 
you have never met. Good-night.” 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
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But while Harvey was taking in knowledge of 
new things at each pore and hard health with every 
gulp of good air, the We’re Here went her 
ways and did her business on the Bank, and the 
silvery gray kenches of well-pressed fish mounted 
higher and higher in the hold. No one day’s work 
was out of the common, but the average days were 
many and close together. 

Naturally, a man of Disko’s reputation was 
closely watched—‘“scrowged upon,” Dan called it 
—by his neighbors, but he had a pretty knack of 
giving them the slip through the curdling, glidy 
fog-banks. Disko avoided company for two 
reasons. He wished to make his own experiments, 
in the first place; and in the second, he objected to 
the mixed and curious gathering of a fleet of all 
nations. The bulk of them were mainly Glouces- 
ter boats, with a scattering from Provincetown, 
Harwich, Chatham, and some of the Maine ports, 
but the crews drew from goodness knows where. 
Risk breeds recklessness, and when greed is 
added, there are fine chances for every kind of acci- 
dent in the crowded fleet, which, like a mob of sheep, 
is huddled round some unrecognized leader. “Let 
the two Jeraulds lead ’em,” said Disko. ‘“We’re 
baound to lay among ’em fer a spell on the Eastern 
Shoals; though ef luck holds, we won’t hev to lay 
long. Where we are naow, Harve, ain’t considered 
noways good ground.” 

“Ain’t it?” said Harvey, who was drawing water 
(he had learned just how to wiggle the bucket), after 
an unusually long dressing-down. ‘Shouldn’t 
mind striking some poor ground for a change, 
then.” 

“All the ground I want to see—don’t want to 
strike her—is Eastern Point,” said Dan. “Say, 
Dad, it looks ’s if we wouldn’t hev to lay more’n 
two weeks on the Shoals. You'll meet all the 
comp’ny you want then, Harve. That’s the time 
we begin to work. No reg’lar meals fer no one 
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then. ’Mug up when you’re hungry, an’ sleep when 
ye can’t keep awake. Good job you wasn’t picked 
up a month later than you was or we’d never ha’ 
had you dressed in shape fer the Old Virgin.” 

Harvey understood from the Eldridge chart that 
the Old Virgin and a nest of curiously named shoals 
were the turning-point of the cruise, and that with 
good luck they would wet the balance of their salt 
there. But seeing the size of the Virgin (it was one 
tiny dot), he wondered how even Disko with the 
hog-yoke and the lead could find her. He learned 
later that Disko was entirely equal to that and any 
other business, and could even help others. A big 
four-by-five blackboard hung in the cabin, and 
Harvey never understood the need of it till, after 
some blinding thick days, they heard the unmelodi- 
ous tooting of a foot-powder fog-horn,—a machine 
whose note is as that of a consumptive elephant. 

They were making a short berth; towing the 
anchor under their foot to save trouble. ‘“‘Square- 
rigger bellowin’ fer his latitude,” said Long Jack. 
The dripping red headsails of a bark glided out of 
the fog, and the We’re Here rang her bell thrice, 
using sea shorthand. 

The larger boat backed her topsail with clamor 
and shoutings. 

“Frenchman,” said Uncle Salters, scornfully. 
“Miquelon boat from St. Malo.” The farmer had 
a weatherly sea-eye. “I’m most outer ’baccy, too, 
Disko.” 

“Same 
vous—backez vous! 
ended mucho bono! 
eh?” 

“Ah, ha! Mucho bono! Oui! oui! Clos Poulet 
—St. Malo! St. Pierre et Miquelon,” cried the other 
crowd, waving woolen caps and laughing. Then 
all together, “Bord! Bord!” 

“Bring up the board, Danny. Beats me how 
them Frenchmen fetch up anywheres, exceptin’ 
America’s fairish broadly. Forty-six forty-nine’s 
good enough fer them; an’ I guess it’s abaout right, 
too.” 

Dan chalked the figures on the board, and they 
hung it in the main rigging to a chorus of Mercis 
from the bark. 

“Seems kinder unneighborly to let ’em swedge 
off like this,” Salters suggested, feeling in his 
pockets. 

“Hev ye learned French then sense last trip?” 
said Disko. “I don’t want no more stone ballast 
hove at us ‘log o’ your callin’ Miquelon boats ‘footy 
cochins,’ same’s you did off Le Have.” 

“Harmon Rush he said that was the way to rise 
‘em. Plain United States is good enough fer me. 
We're all dretful short on terbakker. Young feller, 
don’t you speak French?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harvey valiantly; and he bawled: 
“Hi! Say! Arretez vous! Attendez! Nous 
sommes venant pour tabac.” 

“Ah, tabac, tabac!” they cried, and laughed again. 

“That hit’em. Let’s heave a dory over, anyway,” 
said Tom Platt. “I don’t exactly hold no certifi- 
cates on French, but I know another lingo that 
goes, I guess. Come on, Harve, an’ interpret.” 

The raffle and confusion when he and Harvey 
were hauled up the bark’s black side was indescrib- 
able. Her cabin was all stuck round with glaring 


here,” said Tom Platt. “Hi! Backez 
Standez away ez, you butt- 
Where you from—St. Malo, 
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colored prints of the Virgin—the Virgin of New- 
foundland, they called her. Harvey found his 
French of no recognized brand, and his conversa- 
tion was limited to nods and grins. But Tom Platt 
waved his arms and got along swimmingly. The 
captain gave him a drink of unspeakable gin, and 
the opera-comique crew, with their hairy throats, 
red caps, and long knives, greeted him as a brother. 
Then the trade began. They had tobacco, plenty 
of it—American, they had never paid duty to 
France. They wanted chocolate and crackers. 
Harvey rowed back to arrange with the cook and 
Disko, who owned the stores, and on his return the 
cocoa tins and cracker bags were counted out by 
the Frenchman’s wheel. It looked like a piratical 
division of loot; but Tom Platt came out of it roped 
with black pigtail and stuffed with cakes of chewing 
and smoking tobacco. Then these jovial mariners 
swung off into the mist, and the last Harvey heard 
was a gay chorus: 
‘* Par derriére chez ma tante, 

Il y a un bois joli, 

Et le rossignol y chante 

Et le jour et la nuit... 

Que donneriez vous, belle, 

Qui l’'aménerait ici ? 

Je donnerai Québec, 

Sorel et Saint Denis.” 

“ How was it my French didn’t go and your sign 
talk did?” Harvey demanded when the barter had 
been distributed among the “We’re Heres.” 

“Sign talk!” Platt guffawed. “Well, yes, *twas 
sign talk, but a heap older’n your French, Harve. 
Them French boats are chock full o’ Freemasons, 
an’ that’s why.” 

“Are you a Freemason then?” 

“Looks that way, don’t it?” said the man-o’-war’s 
man, stuffing his pipe; and Harvey had another 
mystery of the deep sea to brood upon. 


HUGH WYNNE,—FREE QUAKER 


WEIR MITCHELL... +s cecececceccceevess THE CENTURY 


FROM 
DR. 8. 
Meanwhile the smoke grew thick and thicker. 

Here and there a song broke out, and the clink of 

coin and the rattle of dice went on. When at last 

Montresor came to our table and said he was going, 

and would I come, too, I rose, and, bidding my kins- 

man good-by, went with the captain. I heard him 
swear as he found the door locked. No one seemed 
to know who had the key, and not at all ill-pleased, 
and past feeling regret, | turned back and stood 

over a table where some officers were throwing a 

main. 

Then I saw in a corner a poor fellow who used to 
be an usher at the academy, and who, having taken 
to drink, had lost his place. Now he was a sort 
of servitor in the coffee house, and had gotten 
locked up in the room and could not escape. He 
had taken refuge in a corner at a deserted table, 
and, sitting unnoticed, was solacing himself with 
what was left of a bowl of punch. A sense of not 
altogether maudlin pity came upon me, and I went 
over and sat down beside him. No one took any 
heed of us. The air was heavy with pipe smoke, 
oaths, mad catches of song, clink of glasses, and 
rattle of dice noisily cast, with here and there a toast 
cried; so that it was hard to see for the smoke, or to 
hear a man speak. 


“Why Savoy! How camest thou here?” I said. 
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“The devil fetched me, I guess.” 
He was far gone in liquor. 
Sterne’s starling: ‘I can’t get out.’ 
Sterne’s— what is it?—oh, his 

Journey’ ?” 

Here was one worse than I, and I felt inclined to 
use what French call a precious occasion, a way 
being opened. 

“This is a sad business, Savoy,” I said. 

“Dre’ful,” he returned. “Facilis descensus 
taverni. No use to talk to me. I am tired of life. 
I am going to die. Some men shoot themselves, 
some like the rope, and some cold water. You 
know what Bishop what’s-his-name—I mean 
Jeremy Taylor—says about ways to die: “None 
please me.’ But drink is the best. I mean to 
drink myself dead—dead—d—dead,” and here he 
fell on to my shoulder. Letting him down easily, 
I loosed his neckerchief, and stood beside him, pitiful 
and shocked. Then in a moment I felt that I was 
drunk. The room whirled, and with an effort I got 
to the open window, stumbling over legs of men, 
who looked up from their cards and cursed me. 

Of what chanced after this I knew for a time but 
little until I was in one instant sobered. This was 
an hour later, and nigh to twelve o’clock. What 
took place I heard from others; and as it concerns 
a turning point in my life, I shall try to relate it as 
if I myself had been conscious all the while. 

The better for air, I went over to a table in the 
centre of the room not far from the door. Leaning 
heavily on Captain Small’s shoulder, I threw on the 
table the last gold joe my aunt had given me with 
her final lesson in morals. 

‘Best in three, Etherington.” 

“Take it,” he cried. 

I threw double sixes, he threes, and I deuce ace. 
Then he cast some numbers as good. Certainly the 
devil meant to have me. I threw a third time; a 
six and five turned up, and he an ace and a four. 
I had won, “Double or quits,” I said; “one throw.” 
I won again, and at this I went on until the pile of 
gold grew beneath my eyes, amid laughter, curses, 
and all manner of vileness. Presently I heard the 
colonel exclaim, “This won’t do, gentlemen,” and 
I felt some one trying to draw me away from the 
table. It was Captain Wynne. I cried out: 
“Hands off! no liberties with me! I am the head 
of thy house; thou art only a cadet.” He laughed 
as I pushed him aside. 

“You said double or quits,” cried the stout major. 
How he got into the game I knew not. 

“It is a mere boy! for sha:me!” cried the colonel. 
“T forbid it.” 

“T am a gentleman,” I said. “Thou canst order 
thy officers; thou canst not order me,” and as I 
spoke I cast so hard that I crushed the box. I 
heard some one cry, “A pretty Quaker! By 
George, he has lost! A clean hundred pounds!” 
Even in this drunken revel there was a pause for a 
moment. I was, after all, but a tipsy lad of twenty, 
and some were just not far enough gone to feel that 
it might look to others an ugly business. The 
colonel said something to Major Milewood as to 
disrespect, I hardly know what; for at this moment 
there was a loud knocking at the door. In the lull 
that followed I heard the Colonel’s voice. 

Then the tumult broke out anew. “By jove, it’s 
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a woman!” cried Wynne. “I hear her. Wine and 
women. A guinea to a guinea she’s pretty!” 

“Done!” cried some one. 

“Here’s the key,” said the. major; “let’s have 
her in.” 

“Place aux dames,” hiccoughed a cornet. 

The colonel rose, but it was too late. Wynne 
seizing the key, unlocked the door and threw it wide 
open, as my mother, followed by Jack Warder, 
emered the room, and stood still a moment, dazed. 

Captain Wynne, leering and unsteady, caught at 
her waist, exclaiming, “By George! she might be 
younger, but I’ve won. A toast! a toast! A 
Quaker, by George!” 


From UNCLE BERNAC 
A. CONAN DOL Beccccccccceccvccscceseceses THE COSMOPOLITAN 


It had been horrible to see Toussac tear open the 
throat of the hound, but it had not made my flesh 
creep as it crept now. Pitywasmingled with my dis- 
gust for this unfortunate young man, who had been 
fitted by nature for the life of a retired student or 
of a dreaming poet, but who had been dragged by 
stronger wills than his own into a part which no 
child could be more incapable of playing. I for- 
gave him the trick by which he had caught me and 
the selfish fears to which he had been willing to 
sacrifice me. He had flung himself down upon the 
ground and floundered upon it in a convulsion of 
terror, while his terrible little companion, with his 
cynical smile, stood over him with his pistol in his 
hand. He played with the helpless, panting coward 
as a cat might with a mouse; but I read in his inex- 
orable eyes that it was no jest, and his finger seemed 
to be already tightening upon the trigger. Full of 
horror at so cold-blooded a murder, I pushed open 
the cupboard door and had rushed out to plead for 
the victim, when there came a buzz of voices and a 
clanking of steel from without. With a stentorian 

‘ shout of “In the name of the emperor!” a single 
violent wrench tore the door of the hut from its 
hinges. 

It was still blowing hard, and through the open 
doorway I could see a thick cluster of mounted men, 
with plumes slanted and mantles flapping, the rain 
shining upon their shoulders. At the side the light 
from the hut struck upon the heads of two beautiful 
horses and upon the heavy red-toupéed busbies of 
the hussars who stood at their heads. In the door- 
way stood another hussar—a man of high rank, as 
could be seen from the richness of his dress and the 
distinction of his bearing. He was booted to the 
knees, with a uniform of light blue and silver which 
his tall, slim, light cavalry figure suited to a marvel. 
I could not but admire the way in which he carried 
himself, for he never deigned to draw the sword 
which shone at his side, but he stood in the door- 
way, glancing round the blood-bespattered hut and 
staring at its occupants with a very cool and alert 
expression. He had a handsome face, pale and 
clear-cut, with a bristling mustache which cut 
across the brass chin-chain of his busby. 

“Well?” said he. “Well?” 

The older man had put his pistol back into the 
breast of his brown coat. 

“This is Lucien Lesage,” said he. 

The hussar looked with disgust at the prostrate 
figure upon the floor. 
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“A pretty conspirator,” said he. “Get up, you 
groveling hound! Here, Gerard, take charge of 
him and bring him into camp.” 

A younger officer with two troopers at his heels 
came clanking into the hut, and the wretched 
creature, half swooning, was dragged out into the 
darkness. 

“Where is the other, the man called Toussac?” 

“He killed the hound and escaped. Lesage 
would have got away also had I not prevented him. 
If you had kept the dog in leash we should have had 
them both; but as it is, Colonel Laselle, I think that 
you may congratulate me.” He held out his hand 
as he spoke, but the other turned abruptly on his 
heel. 

“You hear that, Colonel Savary?” said he, looking 
out of the door. “Toussac has escaped.” 

A tall dark man appeared within the circle of 
light cast by the lamp. The agitation of his hand- 
some swarthy face showed the effect which the news 
had upon him. 

“Where is he, then?” 

“Tt is a quarter of an hour since he got away.” 

“But he is the only dangerous man of them all. 
The emperor will be furious. In which direction 
did he fly?” 

“Tt must have been inland.” 

“But who is this?” asked Colonel Savary, pointing 
at me. “I understood from your information that 
there were only two, besides yourself, Monsieur 

“T had rather no names were mentioned,” said the 
other abruptly. 

“T can well understand that,’ Colonel Savarv 
answered, with a sneer. 

“T would have told you that the cottage was the 
rendezvous, but it was not decided upon until the 
last moment. I gave you the means of tracking 
Toussac, but you let the hound slip. I certainly 
think that you will have to answer to the emperor 
for the way in which you have managed the 
business.” 

“That, sir, is our affair,” said Colonel Savary. 
sternly. “In the meantime, you have not told us 
who this person is.” 

It seemed useless for me to conceal my identity 
since I had a letter in my pocket which would 
reveal it. 

“My name is Louis de Laval,” said I proudly. 

I may confess that I think we had exaggerated 
our own importance over in England. We had 
thought that all France was wondering whether we 
should return, whereas in the quick march of events 
France had really almost forgoten our existence. 
Colonel Savary was not in the least impressed by 
my aristocratic name, but he jotted it down in his 
note book. 

“Monsieur de Laval has nothing to do with the 
matter,” said the spy. “He has blundered into it 
entirely by chance, and I will answer for his safe 
keeping in case he should be wanted.” 

“He will certainly be wanted,” said Colonel 
Savary. “In the meantime, if you make yoprself 
personally responsible and bring him to the camp 
when needed, I see no objection to his remaining in 
your keeping. I shall send to you if I require him.” 

“He will be at the emperor’s orders.” : 

“Are there any papers in the cottage?” 

“They have been burned.” 
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“That is unfortunate.” 

“But I have duplicates.” 

“Excellent! Come, Laselle, every minute counts 
and there is nothing to be done here. Let the men 
scatter and we may still ride him down.” 

The two tall soldiers clanked out of the cottage 
without taking any further notice of my companion, 
and I heard the sharp stern order and the jingling of 
metal as the troopers sprang back into their saddles 
once more. An instant later they were off, and I 
heard the dull beat of their hoofs dying rapidly into 
a confused murmur. My little snuff-colored cham- 
pion went to the door of the hut and peered after 
them through the darkness. Then he came back 
and looked me up.and down with his usual dry, 
sardonic smile. 

“Well, young man,” said he, “we have played 
pretty tableaux vivants for your amusement, and 
you can thank me for that nice seat in the front row 
of the parterre.” 

“T am under a very deep obligation to you, sir,” 
I answered, struggling between my gratitude and 
my aversion. “I hardly know how to thank you.” 

He looked at me with a singular expression in 
his ironical eyes. 

“You will have your opportunity for thanking 
me later,” said he. “In the meantime, as you say 
that you are a stranger upon our coast, and as I am 
responsible for your safe keeping, you cannot do 
better than follow me, and I will take you to a place 
where you may sleep in safety.” 


From A ROSE OF YESTERDAY 
FP. MARION CRAWFORD. 20. 00cccccccccccccceees THE CENTURY 


In a landslide of disasters it is impossible to say 
at any moment whether the big boulders have all 
passed in the sliding drift of smaller stuff, or whether 
the biggest of all may not be yet to come. 

If she had ever loved him, perhaps if she could 
have felt that he had ever loved her truly, it would 
have been different; but she could not. Why had 
he married her? For her beauty. The shame of 
it rose in her eyes as she sat alone, and she could 
not help turning her face from the light. 

For love’s sake, even for an old love outraged 
long ago and scarred past recognizing, she could 
have forgiven much. Old memories, suddenly 
touched, are always more tender than we have 
thought they were, till the tears rise for them, and 
the roots of the old life stir in the heart. 

Helen had nothing of that. She had made the 
great mistake of marrying a man whom she had not 
loved, but whom she had admired, and perhaps be- 
lieved in, more than she understood. She had mar- 
ried him because he seemed to love her very much, 
and the thought of being so loved was pleasant. 
She had soon found out what such love meant, and 
by and by she had seen how traces of it sur- 
vived in Henry Harmon when all thought of 
honoring her, or even of respecting her, was utterly 
gone. 

A bitter laugh rang through the quiet room, and 
she started, for it was her own voice. She was to 
forgive! Did he know what he was asking, and for 
what things he was praying forgiveness? Yet 
when he had been sober he had generally remem- 
bered what he had done when he had been drunk. 
That is to say, he had seemed to have the faculty of 
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remembering what he chose to recall, and of forget- 
ting everything else. She was to forgive what he 
chose to remember! 

“Oh, Helen dear, for God’s sake, do!” She 
could see the last written words of his letter before 
her eyes, though the sheet was folded and bent 
double in her tightly closed hand. He meant it, 
and it was an appeal for mercy. She hated herself 
for having laughed so cruelly a moment earlier. 
There was a cry in the words quite different from all 
he had written before them. It did not touch her, 
it hardly appealed to her at all; but somehow it gave 
him the right to be heard, for it was human. 

Then she went over all he said, though it hurt 
her. She was not a woman of quick impulses, and 
she knew that what was left of her life was in the 
balance. Even he seemed to acknowledge that, 
for he spoke of a possibility of freedom for her by 
divorce. To speak so easily of it he must have 
thought of it often, and that meant that it was really 
an easy matter, as Colonel Wimpole had said. It 
was in her power, and she had free will. He knew 
that she had a choice, and that she could either take 
him back, now that he was cured, or make it utterly 
out of the question for him to approach her. He 
said as much when he implored her to give him one 
more chance “before taking any step.” She went 
over and over it all for hours. 

In the cool of the afternoon she opened the blinds, 
collected her letters, and then sat down again, no 
nearer to a decision than she had been at first. A 
servant came and told her that Colonel Wimpole 
was down stairs. He had written a word on his 
card asking to see her again. 

Her first impulse was the natural one; she would 
let him come in, and she would lay the whole matter 
before him, as before the best friend she had in the 
world, and ask him how she should act. There was 
not in all the world a man more honorable and just. 
She would let him come to her. 

The words were on her lips while the servant 
stood in the open door waiting for her answer. 
She checked herself with an effort. She wrote a 
line, and gave it to the man. 

She would not see Wimpole just then, for it would 
not be fair to him, nor perhaps quite just to Har- 
mon. Wimpole loved her, though he was quite 
unaware that she knew it. She believed firmly that 
when he had advised her that very afternoon to di- 
vorce her husband he had been thinking only of 
her happiness; but he had advised it, all the same, 
just because he believed that Harmon might re- 
cover. He could not change his mind now that 
what he feared for her was taking place. How 
could he? He would use every argument in his 
power, and he would find many good ones, against 
her returning to her husband. He could influence 
her against her free will, and far more than he could 
guess, because she loved him secretly as much as 
he loved her. It was bitter not to see him, and tell 
him, and ask his help—it was desperately hard; but 
as soon as she saw that it was right she wrote the 
words that must send him away before she could 
have time to hesitate. Deep in her heart, too, there 
was a thought for him. Loving her as he did, it 
would not be easy for him either to go into the 
whole matter; his honor and his love would have 
to fight it out; so she sent him away. 
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EARLY PRINTING IN 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE * 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


The first reference in the annals of France to the 
new art of printing occurs in a record bearing date 
October 3, 1458, the original document of which 
is still preserved in the Library of the Arsenal. In 
this document it is stated that the King, having 
learned that Messiro Gutenberg, Chevalier, residing 
in Mayence, in Germany, a man dexterous in the 
engraving of stamps and of letters, had brought to 
light, by means of such characters, the invention of 
printing, and, curious concerning such valuable 
knowledge (bel trésor), the King had ordered the 
masters of the mint to select persons skilled in the 
engraver’s art and to dispatch them to Mayence that 
they may inform themselves of the said invention. 
Under this mandate, Nicholas Jenson, an expert en- 
graver, was sent to Mayence, where he did acquire 
the art as he had been instructed to do. But before 
his return to Paris, the King had died, and Jenson, 
understanding that the new monarch was not likely 
to be interested in the undertaking, carried his 
knowledge to Venice, and was the means (as we have 
seen in a previous chapter) of securing for this city 
an early prestige for artistic typography and for 
scholarly publishing. 

The King who had planned to bring the printing 
press to Paris was Charles VII., whose reign had 
begun with a full measure of disaster and misfor- 
tune, but who had succeeded, in his later years, in 
the task of consolidating his kingdom and in secur- 
ing for his subjects, long harassed by war and inva- 
sions, some years of peace and prosperity. During 
his stormy reign, Charles could not have enjoyed 
much leisure for the cultivation of literature, and he 
is described by his biographers as an appreciative 
patron of learning and as possessing an intelligent 
interest in scholarship. it is probable, therefore, 
that if it had not been for his unexpected death in 
1461, the beginning of printing in Paris would have 
been advanced by a decade, and that, with the aid 
of royal favor and influence, Paris would have taken 
a much more important place than it did among the 
earlier publishing centres of Europe. 

Louis XI., the son of Charles, during his reign of 
twenty-two years, busied as he was with the work of 
securing a firm foundation for the authority of the 
Crown, was not able to devote much thought to the 
interests of literature. He found time, however, to 
reorganize the Library of the Louvre, which had 
been founded in 1369, by Charles V. (the Wise), and 
the continuation of which is represented to-day by 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. Louis, while character- 
ized as miserly, was always known as a collector of 
choice books, and was an important patron of cer- 
tain scribes and illuminators, among others, of Jean 
Fouquet of Tours. 

It was in 1462 that the first examples of printed 
books were seen inParis. Inthat year, Fust brought 
from Mayence a supply of his folio Bible, copies of 
which he was able to sell for fifty crowns. The 
usual price for manuscripts of this compass had 
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been from four to five hundred crowns. It seems 
probable that there was little or no foundation for 
the stories that were, later, told of Fust’s being 
harshly treated as a magician, on the grounds that 
the volumes he was offering for sale could not have 
been produced by human hands, or without the aid 
of the powers of evil. There was a manifest im- 
probability in the idea that Satan would interest him- 
self in securing a wider circulation for the Holy 
Scriptures, unless possibly we had taken occasion to 
inject into falsified texts some heretical or pernicious 
doctrine. It is probable also that, by the time of 
Fust’s arrival, more or less information must al- 
ready have reached Paris about the new art, and 
that, while it was still regarded as mysterious and 
wonderful, it was recognized as a human invention 
that had in other cities already been applied to prac- 
tical uses. 

The first publishing office in Paris was founded in 
1469, at the request of two savants of the Sorbonne, 
Fichet and Heynlin, by Gering, Krantz, and Fri- 
burger from Constance. The work was carried on 
in one of the Halls of the Sorbonne. Forty years 
later, there were in Paris over fifty printing con- 
cerns. The policy of cordial encouragement still 
prevailed, and no restrictions had as yet been placed 
upon the business. The printers were, in 
the first place, left as free as had been the 
copyists to reproduce such works as they might se- 
lect. No claim had thus far been made for ex- 
clusive ownership in, or control of, literary produc- 
tions, and no censorship supervision had been es- 
tablished on the part of the Government. This 
state of things continued during the reign of Louis 
XII., and in an edict issued April 9, 1513, the King 
confirmed and extended the privileges previously 
acquired by booksellers as University officials. 

In this edict, Louis speaks with great appreciation 
and admiration of the printing art, “the discovery 
of which appears to be rather divine than human.” 
He congratulates his kingdom that in the develop- 
ment of this art “France takes precedence of all 
other realms.” A year later, the King put on record 
his opinion that dramatic productions and represen- 
tations should be left free from any restrictions. 
In 1512, the King writes to the University request- 
ing the Faculty to examine a book which the Coun- 
cil of Pisa had condemned as heretical. In place, 
however, of demanding or suggesting that measures 
of severity should be taken against the writer of the 
book, the King proposed that the professors should 
have the book gone over chapter by chapter, and 
should put into form a refutation of any of its con- 
clusions which seemed to them contrary to the truth. 

It was hardly possible that so wide a spirit of 
toleration should long continue. Francis I. prided 
himself on his taste for literature and was disposed 
to favor men of letters, but his fancies for toleration 
were easily overcome by the persecuting earnestness 
which actuated the clergy and the Parliament, and 
when his anger or his suspicions had once been 
aroused, he showed himself to be fiercer in the in- 
fliction of penalties than those whom he had at first 
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restrained. The spirit of the time was stronger 
than any one king, and it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that in the sixteenth century the Church and 
the State could be depended upon to permit the free 
development and the unrestricted expression of 
thought. 

The first book printed in Paris by Gering and his 
associates was a collection of the Letters of Gas- 
parino of Bergamo. The volume was in Latin, 
and the Roman form of type was used, notwith- 
standing the German control of the office. 
Humphreys is of opinion that specimens of the 
beautiful volumes which had been printed in Venice 
by Jenson had been forwarded to Paris, and that 
these served as models for the earlier issues of the 
Paris press. The Gasparino was followed by an edi- 
tion of Sallust’s Catiline Conspiracy and by an epi- 
tome of Livy compiled by Florus. A little later ap- 
peared a work on Rhetoric by Fichet himself, one 
of the earliest printed volumes which was the pro- 
duction of a contemporary writer. ° 

The first volume printed in Paris in French was 
Les Grandes Chroniques de France, which was 
issued in 1477, by Paquier Bonhomme, bookseller 
to the University. This was, however, not the first 
printed book that had appeared in French, as it had 
been preceded, by some years, by the Recueil des 
Histoires de Troyes, published in Bruges by Cax- 
ton. ; 
The German printers, Heynlin and Fichet, who 
introduced printing into Paris, and their successors, 
Krantz, Gering, and others, beginning their work 
under the instructions of the University, had print- 
ed the books which were selected for them by the 
University authorities, and these earlier issues cf 
the Paris press were restricted to theology and 
jurisprudence. Later, were added the works of cer- 
tain selected classic authors. It was a number of 
years, however, before any volume was printed in 
Paris in the French language. The first volume 
printed in French in Europe was, in fact, Caxton’s 
edition of the Burgundian romance, Le Recueil. 
The first French books printed in France were 
issued in Lyons, where the publishers were free from 
the hampering supervision of the theologians of the 
University. The early Lyons lists of the fifteenth 
century included indeed a series of quite frivolous 
publications, in the vernacular, such as Le Roman 
de la Rose, La Farce de Pathelie, Les Quinze Joies 
de Mariage, Le Champion des Dames, and a French 
version of the Facetiz of Poggio. The publishers 
of Paris, working under the restrictions of the Uni- 
versity censors, must not infrequently have looked 
with envy at the publishing undertakings of their 
enterprising Lyons competitors, who were, with the 
exception of Caxton, the first to address themselves 
to the tastes and to the interests of the unscholarly 
and pleasure-seeking readers. In the matter of 
cultivating and supplying a taste for popular litera- 
ture, Mansion and Caxton were in accord with the 
methods of Lyons rather than those of Paris. 

The first six books ascribed to Caxton’s Press are: 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, Le Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes, The Game and Playe of 
Chesse, with Prologue by Caxton, The Meditacions 
sur les Sept Pseaulmes Penitenceaux, Les Fais et 
Processes du Chevalier Jason, Les Quatre Der- 
niéres Choses Advenir. 
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It is the conclusion of Mr. Blades that the books 
above specified, while nominally issued by Caxton, 
were actually printed by Mansion. However this 
may be, it is evident that, in connection with the 
production of these books, Caxton secured a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the technicalities of the art to be 
qualified to carry on a printing office himself. It is 
probable that the ready sale found in England for 
the printed copies of the Recueil which were sent 
over there gave him encouragement concerning the 
possibilities of the English market for similar print- 
ed books. It is certain that, in 1476, he gave up his 
home in Bruges, resigning at the same time the 
honors and privileges pertaining to his position at 
Court, and, retiring to England, established himself 
at Westminster. The type, and probably also the 
presses, taken over for his Westminster office, were 
those of Mansion, which had become the property 
of Caxton, doubtless through purchase from Man- 
sion’s creditors. It was during the fifteen years that 
remained to him of active work after his varied life 
experience as an apprentice, a merchant, a Gov- 
ernor of a great mercantile colony, a magistrate, and 
a courtier, that he was able to complete the under- 
takings with which his name will always be asso- 
ciated, and to bring to his native country the most 
important result produced by the activity of man 
during the noteworthy fifteenth century. 

In the advertisement or announcement of his 
business, issued by Caxton about 1480, he professes 
himself ready to satisfy any man, whether spiritually 
or temporally inclined. The wording of the adver- 
tisement is as follows: 

“If it plese any man spiritual or temporel to buy 
one pyes of two and thre comemoracios of Salis- 
buri ose emprynted after the forme of this present 
lettre whiche ben and truly correct, late hym come 
to Westmenester in to the almonesrye at the reed 
pale and he shall have them good chepe.” 

The phrase “printed in the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster,” which is affixed to some of the books, is not 
to be understood as indicating that the work of the 
printing office was actually carried on within the 
walls of the church itself. The tenement occupied 
by Caxton, called the “red pale,” was in the almonry, 
this being a space within the abbey precincts, where 
alms were distributed to the poor. In the same 
enclosure were other buildings, including the alms- 
houses built by Lady Margaret, the mother of Henry 
VII., who was one of Caxton’s patronesses. Some 
chroniclers have suggested that the scriptorium of 
the abbey would have been a very appropriate place 
in which to begin the work of producing printed 
books for England. But no mention of such 
a place is made by any historian, nor does any exist- 
ing manuscript bear record of having been produced 
within the abbey. Caxton’s immediate successor, 
Wynken de Worde, who had been his assistant, con- 
tinued for some years after Caxton’s death to carry 
on the work of the printing office in the same build- 
ing. He placed on his books, for the Latin form of 
imprint, the words, “In domo Caxton in West- 
monasterio.” His English imprint, with sundry 
variations, was most frequently “Printed in Caxton’s 
house at Westmynstere.” 

Mr. Blades gives a list of ninety-eight separate 
works identified as Caxton’s, in addition to which 
there are eight or ten about which there is doubt. 
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TREASURE TROVE: 
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He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
The destined maid; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand. 
His merits in her presence grow, 
To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise. 
For joy of her he cannot sleep ; 
Her beauty haunts him all the night: 
It melts his heart, it makes him weep 
For wonder, worship, and delight. 
O, paradox of love, he longs, 
Most humble when he most aspires, 
To suffer scorn and cruel wrongs 
From her he honors and desires. 
Her graces make him rich, and ask 
No guerdon ; this imperial style 
Affronts him; he disdains to bask, 
The pensioner of her priceless smile. 
He prays for some hard thing to do, 
Some work of fame and labor immense, 
To stretch the languid bulk and thew 
Of love’s fresh-born magnipotence. 
No smallest boon were bought too dear, 
Though barter’d for his love-sick life ; 
Yet trusts he, with undaunted cheer, 
To vanquish heaven, and call her Wife. 
He notes how queens of sweetness still 


Neglect their crowns, and stoop to mate ; 


How, self-consign’d with lavish will, 
They ask but love proportionate ; 
How swift pursuit by small degrees, 
Love's tactic, works like miracle ; 
How valor, clothed in courtesies, 
Brings down the haughtiest citadel ; 
And therefore, though he merits not 
To kiss the braid upon her skirt, 
His hope discouraged ne’er a jot, 
Out-soars all possible desert. 
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Give me my scalloped shell of quiet ; 
My staff of faith to walk upon; 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gauge ; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage! 
Blood must be my body’s balmer, 
No other balm will there be given, 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Traveleth toward the land of Heaven; 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains ; 
There I will kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill ; 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after it will thirst no more. 
Then by that happy, blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk appareled fresh like me ; 
I'll take them first 


* From The Angel in the House. 
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To quench their thirst 
And taste of nectar's suckets, 

At those clear wells 

Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 
And when our botties and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 
Then the blest paths we'll travel, 
Strewed with rubies as thick as gravel, 
Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors ! 
High walls of coral and pearly bowers ! 
From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 
No conscience molten into gold ; 
No forged accuser bought or sold : 
No cause deferred, no vain spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s attorney, 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 
For He hath angels but no fees. 
And when the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sins with direful fury, 
*Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads His death and then we live. 
But thou, my speaker, taintless pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder! 
Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms, 
And this is mine eternal plea 
To Him that made heaven, earth and sea, 
That since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to dine next noon, 
Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head ; 
Then | am ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those blest paths which before | writ. 
Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
Who oft doth think he must needs die well. 


Vouth and Age+.++ssseeceecrereeeeeens Samuel Taylor Colertdge 


Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 
When | was young?—Ah, woful when! 
Ah! for the change *twixt Now and Then ! 


This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 

How lightly then it flash'd along ; 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 

Naught cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O! the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old! 
Ere I was old? Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here! 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet 
’Tis known that Thou and I were one, 
Ill think it but a fond conceit— 
It cannot be, that Thou art gone! 














Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d :— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 

What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this alter’d size : 

But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but Thought: so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 
When we are old! 
—That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking leave, 
Like some poor, high-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismissed, 
Yet hath out-stay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 


Keeping Lenlsssscccccccccccecccecccesersceees Robert Herrick 


Is this a fast to keepe 
The larder leane 
And cleane 
From fat of veales and sheape? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of fleshe, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 
Is it to fast an houre, 
Or ragged goe, 
Or show 
A”downcast look and soure ? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheafe of wheate, 
And meate, 

Unto the hungry soule! 


It is a fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate 

To circumcise ‘* thy life.” 


To show a hearte griefe-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin, 

And that’s to keep thy Lent! 


Limes to a Sheletonesseccccccccccessvecccsvcvecs Robert Philip 


Behold this ruin! *Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat, 
What beauteous visions filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ; 
Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start not at the dismal void — 

If social love that eye employed ; 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright, 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was chained, 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 
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Yet gentle concord never broke, 
That silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine. 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 
Can little now avail to them — 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the paths of duty trod? 

If from the bowers of ease they fled 
To seek affliction’s humble shed, 

If grandeur's guilty bribe they spurned 
And home to virtue’s cot returned, 
Those feet with angel’s wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


The Village Blacksmith. .seceeesssvceees Henry WW. Longfellow 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp and black and long ; 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise. 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted—something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES: HOME AND ABROAD 





GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER 
THE MAN AND THE ECONOMIST ..--+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees THE OUTLOOK 


General Francis A. Walker, who died suddenly 
at his home in Boston on Tuesday, January 5, had 
probably attained high eminence in more fields than 
any other American of this generation. As a soldier 
he was brevetted Brigadier-General before he 
reached the age of twenty-five; as a statistician he 
reorganized the National Census Bureau at the age 
of thirty, and gave to it a reputation of which Ameri- 
cans may justly be proud; as an educator he raised 
the Institute of Technology, as a colleague has well 
said, “from the struggling technical school to a great 
scientific university”; and, finally, as a political 
economist he was easily first among his contempo- 
raries in the impress he had made upon the scientific 
thought of the world. Francis Amasa 
Walker was born in Boston, July 21, 1840. Three 
years later his father removed to North Brookfield, 
Mass., and it was in the public schools of that vil- 
lage that General Walker received his early educa- 
tion. He was graduated from Amherst in 1860, and 
began the study of Jaw in the office of Senator Hoar 
at Worcester. When the war broke out, he enlisted 
as sergeant-major. His promotion was rapid. 
First he was made captain, then assistant adjutant- 
general on the staff of General Couch, and, later, 
adjutant-general on the staff of General Hancock. 
For distinguished bravery and coolness on the field 
of battle he received frequent mention in the dis- 
patches of his superiors. At Chancellorsville he 
was wounded, and at Ream’s Station was taken 
prisoner. He succeeded in making his escape, but 
was recaptured and confined in Libby Prison until 
exchanged, broken in health, near the close of the 
war. Tothe end of his life he remained instinctively 
a soldier. He once remarked to a friend that he never 
looked out over a stretch of country without consider- 
ing its facilities as a place of battle. This soldierly 
feeling, however, in no way lessened his passion for 
peace. There was no public enemy he was so ready 
to fight as war itself. 

From 1865 to 1868 he taught in Williston Semi- 
nary, the well-known preparatory school at East 
Hampton, Mass. In the summer of 1868 he joined 
the staff of the Springfield Republican. That 
journal now recalls him as “a slender, pale-faced, 
studious youth, who accounted it the proudest mo- 
ment of his life when the late Samuel Bowles said to 
him, after some training, that he could be trusted to 
write leading editorials.” In186ghe became Deputy 
Special Commissioner of Revenue under David A. 
Wells, and a little later was placed in charge of the 
work of the Ninth Federal Census. It was here 
that he first showed his splendid administrative 
abilities. The census of 1870 was virtually a new 
creation. Ten years later he was again given charge 
of the census work, and again extended its scope 
and bettered its quality. During the interval be- 
tween these two great undertakings for the national 
government he had been made professor of Political 
Economy and History at the Yale Scientific School. 
His abilities as a teacher equaled his abilities as an 
organizer, and in 1891 he was made President of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where both 
of these abilities found a wide field of activity. 
President Dwight of Yale, in speaking of General 
Walker’s eight years’ service in New Haven, said 
that his teaching always seemed “a labor of love.” 
This was emphatically true. Whenhebecame Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Technology, it was a some- 
what narrow technical school. He at once broad- 
ened its curriculum by establishing a course of his- 
tory and political economy. As a lecturer his man- 
ner was the furthest removed from that of the typic- 
al pedagogue. When he got fairly into his sub- 
ject he talked rapidly and even excitedly, often 
walking about the floor in entire unconsciousness 
that it was school boys he was addressing, or else 
in the true teacher’s consciousness that an audience 
of boys was as well worth converting as any audi- 
ence he could have. If an orator, as Mr. Bryan 
declares, is any man who “says what he thinks and 
feels what he says,” President Walker was an orator 
in his’class-room. His enthusiasm naturally com- 
municated itself to the least responsive of those who 
heard him. As President his popularity was in pro- 
portion to his intellectual democracy. He respect- 
ed the students and cared for what they thought, 
and they naturally loved him and revered the su- 
periority he was so far from assuming. Under 
President Walker’s administration the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology became the largest 
scientific school in this country and one of the largest 
in the world. There are now 1,500 students, 125 
professors, and an endowment of $1,500,000. What 
is even more an accomplishment of President Walk- 
er’s ambitions, the school has now a broad currict- 
lum for the education of well-rounded men and 
women. 

General Walker leaves a wife and five children, 
one of whom is a recent graduate of the School of 
Political Science at Columbia, and the writer of a 
thesis on the double taxation of property which gives 
promise that for a third generation the name Walker 
will remain an honored one among American politi- 
cal economists. 


BERNHARDT’S LATEST TRIUMPH 

THE CROWNED QUEEN OF THE ART WORLD... THE NINETEEN HUNDRED 

Probably the greatest day in the life of the most 
celebrated artiste of modern times, Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, was Wednesday, December 9, when all 
the notabilities of the Paris world of art, letters and 
music met to offer homage to the world renowned 
actress. The day began shortly after noon with a 
déjeuner at the Grand Hotel, in which five hundred 
persons took part. At the table of honor, on either 
side of the great tragédienne, sat the Academicians, 
Victorien Sardou, Jules Lemaitre, Francois Coppée, 
Henri de Bornier and Ludovic Halévy, while poets 
and prose writers, comedians and journalists, and 
artistic and dramatic celebrities galore, the most fa- 
mous of France and of the world, were present at 
various tables. A grander assembly never met to 
do homage toa woman. After the lunch a matinée 
performance was given at Madame Bernhardt’s 
pretty theatre. The great actress appeared in an act 
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from Phédre and an act from Rome Vaincue. 
Never did she play in more dramatic fashion; never 
has she been known to have thus electrified her 
audience. But the great event of the afternoon was 
yet to come. It consisted in the recitation on the 
stage of verses composed for the occasion by six 
poets who delivered them in person to the great 
artiste seated among a mass of flowers, and receiving 
in queenly style, the tokens of heartfelt love and ad- 
miration thus offered her by MM. Francois Coppée, 
Ed. Haraucourt, André Theuriet, Catulle, Mendés, 
Rostand and de Hérédia. As each poet advanced 
towards the artiste, attired in her costume of Phédre 
a thousand voices cheered again and again. Never 
has one witnessed a more admirable scene, never 
before has such a sincere demonstration of friendly 
admiration been made. Prior to the recitation of 
the verses a delegation from the Association of stu- 
dents came to thank “eternal youth” for her continual 
kindnesses towards the students of her country. 
The great actress received an endless number of 
cablegrams and letters of congratulation from all 
parts of the world. A queen of poetic and dra- 
matic art, Madame Sarah Bernhardt has been 
crowned as has been no sovereign of this universe. 





THE WIFE OF THE MIKADO 
A JAPANESE LADY......ccccccccccccccccccccces THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Space would not allow us to narrate even what 
little we know of the daily life of the Empress. 
Those who have had the pleasure of seeing the suite 
of imperial chambers will be able to surmise that 
there is more or less of compromise between the 
foreign and native in the style of living in the im- 
perial household. The Empress dowager alone 
chooses to live in the old native style. It is said that 
the Empress has decidedly simple tastes, both in 
matters of table and wardrobe. Having no children 
around her, one would naturally think that the Em- 
press would be lonely; yet she has a great deal to oc- 
cupy her mind. She has her duties toward the 
ladies of the house, the least of whom does not es- 
cape her gracious attention. The strict decorum of 
the court, however, excludes all but those of noble 
birth from being her near attendants. She has al- 
ways expressed intense interest in all that concerns 
the nation, whether it be a question of the year’s rice 
crop or one of momentous diplomatic issue. She 
therefore keeps herself informed on all important 
subjects. The Japanese plenipotentiary, on the oc- 
casion of the recent treaty ratifications at Chee-Foo, 
was given a special audience after his return. He is 
not the only person who has been taken by surprise 
at the intelligent and sagacious questionings of Her 
Majesty. Little need be said about her literary ac- 
complishments. Everybody knows that her special 
talent lies in the domain of the national literature. 
One of her poems has been set to music and is sung 
by school children all over the land. Critics are 
agreed on the fact that the style is decidedly classi- 
cal. Very recently a beautiful composition in the 
form of a diary was made public, which is interest- 
ing not only in point of literary value, but also on 
account of the noble sentiments it expresses. 

Her Majesty has always assiduously patronized 
woman’s education, and there has been no better 
incentive to ambitious girls all over the empire than 
her visits to the Woman’s High Normal School of 
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Tokio. Everybody is so familiar with the numerous 
deeds of charity by means of which Her Majesty 
has set an example to the women of the empire that 
only a slight mention is necessary. Her liberality 
toward the poor and distressed is unbounded, 
whether manifested in the form of money given to 
the sufferers from fire and earthquake, of floss silk 
sent to the freezing soldiers in North China, or in 
the shape of bandages of her own rolling, and the 
substitutes for amputated limbs given to native vet- 
erans and Chinese captives. 


ITALO CAMPANINI 
THE FAMOUS TENOR...-.---cecccececcesescecesees HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Italo Campanini, the once famous tenor, who died 
on November 23, at Parma, Italy, had a varied and 
highly interesting experience of the triumphs and 
vicissitudes of life. He sang at one time for eighty 
cents a night, and at another for a thousand dollars. 
In one season (with Henry E. Abbey) he is said to 
have been paid $50,000, but he died poor, as well as 
voiceless. He was a blacksmith’s son, born in 
Parma in 1846, and was brought up to his father’s 
trade, which he first left when fourteen years old to 
go soldiering under Garibaldi. He went back to his 
anvil after the war, but his vocal abilities were soon 
discovered by a musician, who happened to hear 
him sing, and set him to a course of study as a free 
pupil in the Parma conservatory. At about the age 
of twenty-one he began as an opera singer. He had 
some success, and made an engagement to travel 
in Russia at about $24 a month, but returned pres- 
ently to Milan, and studied further with Lamperti. 
After a year’s application he appeared in La Scala 
in Faust, and was greatly successful. He sang un- 
der Colonel Mapleson in London in 1872, and the 
next year came to this country, where he was a 
highly important member of the notable company 
which included Nilsson, Annie Louise Cary, Capoul, 
and Maurel. At that time his voice was at its best, 
and he was the greatest tenor of the day. His ré- 
pertoire, too, was remarkable, and included eighty 
operas. In 1877 he came back here, and for six 
years was very popular and successful as the lead- 
ing tenor in the old Academy of Music. He was 
a powerful actor, too, having profited by the instruc- 
tion of Salvini. After that his voice began to fail, 
for he took bad care of himself, and the rest of his 
story is the record of unsuccessful and costly efforts 
to go on after his career was finished. Personally 
he was simple and unaffected, much liked by many 
friends, and exceedingly popular on ample grounds 
with the public. He bought an estate near Parma 
when money was plenty with him, and though his 
later losses ate into it, part of it was still left to him 
when he died. 








BUNSEN AND BISMARCK 


POULTNEY BIGELOW....-.. cececcececescseseeseseecens THE SPEAKER 


George Von Bunsen is dead at the age of seventy- 
two. His contemporaries were for the most part 
men who would look upon his age as that of a 
merely mature man, for in almost any Berlin gath- 
ering, Bunsen seemed in former years to be usually 
a junior. We recall readily such names as Moltke, 
the strategist; Mommsen and Curtius, the historians; 
Helmholtz and Virchow, the scientists; George Ban- 
croft, and other men of letters, names of men who 
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are, or were, above all, brain workers, and from ten 
to twenty years senior to Bunsen. Not only in 
years was bunson so young, but he was, amongst his 
own juniors, a man full of unselfish enthusiasm, 
entering ardently into discussion, and invariably 
illuminating his subject by apt anecdotes drawn from 
books and still more from a surprising acquaintance 
with the important people in almost every country 
of the old world as well as the new. 

It was immediately after the great Franco-Ger- 

man War that Bunsen dedicated his newly-built 
house at the new capital of the German Empire. It 
seems Only yesterday that I listened to him in the 
midst of a merry Christmas party, just twenty-five 
years ago, when with tears of gratitude he thanked 
God that the cruel war was at last over, and that the 
great sacrifices of the people had been rewarded by 
a Liberal Constitution, at the head of which was the 
venerable Emperor William and his prime minis- 
ter, Bismarck. So strong was Bunsen’s hatred of 
war that in a period when old soldiers could be 
heroes in Germany, and when all architecture ap- 
peared to exist for the purpose of providing back- 
grounds to military statuary, Bunsen placed upon 
the walls of his house, fronting the street, a beautiful 
monument symbolic of peace. That was the hey- 
day of Bunsen’s life on earth. Everything that 
heart could wish seemed his; friends he had in every 
walk of life. Bismarck paid him honor, because 
he was a popular member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and in those days Bismarck found it expedient 
to work with the great popular current in favor of 
a Constitutional German Empire. About Bunsen’s 
Christmas tree there frolicked nine lusty children, 
three sons and six daughters; and the happiness of 
his domestic life was crowned by the daily comfort 
of a wife whom he adored. At Court the Bunsen 
family was singled out for particular favor at the 
hands not only of the old Emperor but also of his 
noble-minded son—the late Emperor Frederick. 
3unsen’s boys were selected as playmates for the 
present German Emperor—in short, so far as the 
goods of this world are concerned, Bunsen’s posi- 
tion in life appeared to be one calculated to excite 
the admiration, if not the envy, of all who saw it. 
He was a staunch Monarchist, though from his 
English mother, if not from his English wife, he im- 
bibed broad views on economic subjects. He ac- 
cepted membership in the Cobden Club, and made 
no concealment of his loyalty to free trade. But 
loyalty to his Sovereign was no less complete; and 
he could see no treason in holding economic views 
at variance with those of the Prime Minister of the 
day. In spite of his private conscience, he marked 
his devotion to Prussian tradition by sending one of 
his sons into the army and another into the navy, 
much as this cost him, and greatly as it impaired the 
future prospects of his daughters. 

After an interval of ten years I saw Bunsen again, 
and it was with something of a shock that I noticed 
the great change that had come over him. In that 
short time he had passed from the forties into the 
stage we usually associate with the seventies. His 
hair had become tinged with gray; the brightness 
of his eye was gone; the same sweet smile and the 
same kindly courtesy reappeared, but such cheeri- 
ness as was his suggested conscious effort. As we 


walked together on the sunny side of the Thier- 
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garten, | felt that | was with a broken spirit—a 
man made old by cruelty, and yet whose mind was 
so generous that it refused to complain where an- 
other’s would have cursed. The house of Bunsen, 
which, ten years before, had been the centre where 
notable people of different countries met and formed 
a matchless salon, had become as one infected with 
a plague. His children, whom I had left in short 
clothes, were now of an age to enjoy the pleasures of 
society; yet in Berlin their beautiful home had long 
ago ceased to be used for merry-making. I sought 
his explanation, and with much difficulty learned 
from Bunsen’s own lips things I would not have 
believed from any other source. The family of 
Bunsen had, to put it briefly, been placed under boy- 
cott by the constitutional Prime Minister, Bismarck. 
That is to say, members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
Professors at the University, officers in the army or 
navy, Officials of the Government generally, and all 
such in particular who directly or indirectly hoped 
for recognition at Court, were given to understand 
that, if they wished for the favor of government they 
must ostracize George von Bunsen. In London 
this would have meant very little, for here is a wilder- 
ness of interesting men and women making the best 
society in the world without ever bothering their 
heads as to how anyone stands with Court circles. 
But in Berlin the term gentleman means the man in 
uniform, and civilians must give extraordinary rea- 
sons before they can be presumed to have a sense of 
honor or be fit to associate with those who wear 
the King’s coat. 

Now, why did Bismarck boycott one of the fore- 
most German scholars and statesmen of his day? 
The answer is as short as it is shocking. The Gov- 
ernment had introduced laws placing a tax upon 
articles of food, and Bunsen exercised his consti- 
tutional right of exposing to his constituents the 
harm which would result from making more costly 
the food of the laboring man. Bismarck warned 
Bunsen that he must vote for the government bill 
and not against it; but of course Bunsen was not the 
man to surrender a profound conviction for the sake 
of any government, however strong. Bunsen knew 
perfectly well that his independent course would 
make Bismarck angry, but he little dreamed that 
Bismarck could conduct political warfare with the 
implements of an assassin. So when Bunsen re- 
ceived an invitation to a great dinner at the Chan- 
cellor’s palace, he marveled somewhat at the 
strange courtesy, but assumed that it was sent in 
good faith, as a sign that, whatever dislike Bismarck 
might show to Bunsen in public, his private feelings 
remained the same. When Bismarck made his ap- 
pearance, he went from one guest to the other, after 
the manner of Continental royalty, and bade them 
welcome to his table. In this ceremony Bunsen was 
reserved for the last. The Prime Minister stopped 
in front of him, looked him up and down, and then 
turned his back upon him as he stalked into the 
dining room with the rest of the guests. The insult 
was so gross, so wholly unexpected, and addressed 
to a gentleman so completely unprepared for such 
behavior from any one in the range of his acquaint- 
ance, that he stood as one dazed in the deserted re- 
ception room; and when he came to his senses there 
was nothing for him to do but to take up his hat and 
leave this great man’s palace, wondering at the 

















strange elements that can enter into the composition 
of a Bismarck. The memoirs of Bunsen will some 
day relate this and other episodes of his life in more 
detailed manner than I am able to, and the world 
will then wonder that Germany for nearly thirty 
years had only Bismarck for a hero; and they will 
be still more amazed that the present German Em- 
peror endured his system of government for so long 
as even two years. 

But Bismarck found in Bunsen a man of different 
make from the average German citizen, for his vic- 
tim had some consolation socially in a large circle of 
artistic and literary workers, who sought his house 
regardless of the Bismarck boycott, and few Eng- 
lish or American travelers of note passed Berlin 
without attempting to pay their respects to him. 
The social boycott therefore affected mainly the 
innocent and helpless women of his family, who 
from this time on were excluded from the Court, and 
remained so until the Emperor Frederick came to 
the throne; and when William II. succeeded in 1888, 
he in his turn received Bunsen in private audience 
as though to publicly give notice that he was not in 
sympathy with social boycott as a means of political 
propaganda. We all remember with feelings of dis- 
gust the slanderous paragraphs in German papers 
charging Sir Robert Morier with acting dishonorably 
during the Franco-German War. We recall also 
that the charges against him emanated from the 
German Foreign Office when the Bismarcks were in 
power; that Sir Robert gave most ample refutation 
to these slanders, and begged the Bismarckian Gov- 
ernment to protect him against the attacks of its own 
press. And it was with a shock of painful surprise 
that, for all answer to this natural request, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office declined to give any satisfaction 
whatever. Sir Robert was a warm friend of Bun- 
sen’s, and that was enough to make him an object of 
suspicion with the Bismarcks; but, more strange 
than anything I have related, almost the only liberal 
public man in Germany who has refrained from 
speaking angrily against Bismarck has been Bunsen. 
He never stooped to abuse, gave Bismarck full 
credit for many qualities, and spoke at times as 
though the very persecution under which he suffered 
might be justified on the score of political expe- 
diency. Is it not a lasting disgrace to the Govern- 
ment which Germans had endured that Bunsen, of 
all men, should have been singled out for Govern- 
ment persecution? 

To-day a large portion of Germans, particularly 
the younger generation in the small principalities, 
worship the name of Bismarck as that of their politi- 
cal savior. The less they know of him personally 
the more ardently do they shout his praise; and it is 
a beautiful quality of the German character that to- 
day so large a portion of the Fatherland remains 
loyal to the memory of the man who is, in their 
minds, associated with the making of the German 
Empire. These simple people have not had the op- 
portunity of seeing the cruel machinery by which for 
a whole generation Bismarck has steered public 
opinion in his favor, systematically extinguishing 
those who differed from him, ,and tolerating only 
obedient servants. The history of the last thirty 
years in Germany is the history of Bismarck, and no 
portion of this history has so far been published 
that has not been edited with a Bismarck blue pencil. 
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We know all that Bismarck wishes us to know and 


no more. The public archives have so far been 
silent excepting in his interests. The men whom 
he has crushed have not dared to even complain. 
The tyranny he has exercised over the German 
mind, even in the Universities, has been more bane- 
ful and complete than anything ever attempted since 
the reign of Louis XIV.—but that is a long story. 
In fifty years or so, when at last truth may be ex- 
pected to filter through hundreds of memoirs of 
this time, those of us then alive will have abundant 
evidence in these matters. We shall then see that 
the author of German unity was by no means a 
Bismarck; that, on the contrary, Imperial federation 
was forced upon him, as the war against Napoleon I. 
was forced upon the unreliable Frederick William 
III. in 1813. It would have taken a greater than 
Bismarck to have stemmed the strong current in 
favor of an Empire, for which German patriots had 
gone to prison, exile, and the gallows in the stormy 
days of ’48. When the true story of Bismarck 
comes to be written, full justice will be done to his 
capacities for crushing those who differed from him, * 
either in France, in Austria, or in the halls of the 
People’s Parliament; but then will justice be done 
at last to the real makers of Germany—the unselfish 
patriots, the upright thinkers, and the persistent ad- 
vocates of constitutional liberty who first made 
Prussia great and now preserve Germany from 
sinking beneath the consequences of Bismarckian 
rule; and in the front of this noble gathering of 
statesmen will be George von Bunsen. 


THE ORIGINAL “CHERRY RIPE” 
MARRIAGE OF MILLAIS’S MODEL............-PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Note was made recently of the marriage of Miss 
Edie Ramage, the English girl who, as a child, posed 
for the artist Millais, and who was the original of 
his famous picture, Cherry Ripe. There was a chil- 
dren’s fancy ball given by the manager of the 
Graphic, and the belle of the party was generally 
considered to be Edie, the tiny daughter of Mrs. 
Ramage, who had so successfully arranged her cos- 
tume after the picture of Penelope Boothby, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, doubtless inheriting her artistic 
taste from her father, the well-known artist, George 
H. Thomas. Edie was taken the next morning to 
Sir Everett’s studio, with the result that all the world 
knows. The original price of the picture was £1,000, 
and the present possessor would, doubtless, require 
£10,000 or more, even if he would part with it at all. 
It has been admirably engraved by Cousins, and 
also reproduced in color as a supplement to the 
Graphic Christmas number for 1880. It is no exag- 
geration to say that never has the sweet, simple face 
of a child met with such world-wide sympathy and 
admiration. The reproduction of the picture was 
at that time a feat of color printing, and being execu- 
ted entirely by British printers, gave an extraordi- 
nary impetus to an important industry. Over 600,- 
000 copies were issued, and if by any means it had 
been possible to produce them in sufficient quantity 
at the time, the number would have reached a mil- 
lion. The publisher had to return in cash several 
thousands of pounds for copies he could not deliver, 
and sustain actions at law for damages for non- 
delivery. Miss Edie Ramage married a Spanish 
gentleman named Francisco De Paulo Ossorio. 
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The Child-World....Fames Whitcomb Riley..+-A Child- World 


The Child-World—long and long since lost to view— 
A Fairy Paradise !— 
How always fair it was and fresh and new— 
How every affluent hour heaped heart and eyes 
With treasures of surprise ! 


Enchantments tangible: The under-brink 
Of dawns that launched the sight 
Up seas of gold: The dewdrop on the pink, 
With all the green earth in it and blue height 
Of heavens infinite : 


The liquid, dripping songs of orchard-birds— 
The wee bass of the bees,— 
With lucent deeps of silence afterwards ; 
The gay, clandestine whisperings of the breeze 
And glad leaves of the trees. 
* 2 e . 
O Child-World: After this world—just as when 
I found you first sufficed 
My soulmost need—if I found you again, 
With all my childish dreams so realized, 
I should not be surprised. 


The Discovery... William Francis Barnard.-.Land of Sunshine 


Balboa, it was given unto thee 
To dream a titan dream. This western land 
Thy prow found twice, and then Fate’s high command 
Bade thee still westward, strong and brave and free ; 
In Darien thou soughtest what might be 
Over the mountains for king Ferdinand ; 
A height—a hush !—thy startled vision scanned 
A vast, unknown, horizon-kissing sea! 
The Atlantic crossed, what were those waters, wide, 
North, south and west, that engulfed the setting sun? 
It thrilled thee as thou stood’st upon the marge. 
Which nations would there cease, and which abide ; 
And what vast deeds would yet by man be done 
In such a world; for ah, the world was large. 


The Forest Fare..Charles G. D. Roberis.. The Book of the Native 


The night was grim and still with dread ; 
No star shone down from heaven’s dome ; 
The ancient forest closed around 
The settler’s lonely home. 


There came a glare that lit the north ; 
There came a wind that roused the night; 
But child and father slumbered on, 
Nor felt the growing light. 


There came a noise of flying feet, 
With many a strange and dreadful cry ; 
And sharp flames crept and leapt along 
The red verge of the sky. 


There came a deep and gathering roar, 
The father raised his anxious head ; 
He saw the light, like a dawn of blood, 

That streamed across his bed. 


It lit the old clock on the wall, 

It lit the room with splendor wild, 
It lit the fair and tumbled hair 

Of the still sleeping child ; 


And zigzag fence, and rude log barn, 
And chip-strewn yard, and cabin gray, 

Glowed crimson in the shuddering glare 

Of that untimely day. 








The boy was hurried from his sleep ; 
The horse was hurried from his stall ; 
Up from the pasture clearing came 
The cattle’s frightened call. 


The boy was snatched to the saddle-bow, 
Wildly, wildly, the father rode. 

Behind them swooped the hordes of flame 
And harried their abode. 


The scorching heat was at their heels ; 

The huge roar hounded them in their flight ; 
Red smoke and many a flying brand 

Flew o’er them through the night. 


And past them fled the wildwood forms — 
Far-striding moose, and leaping deer, 
And bounding panther, and coursing wolf, 

Terrible-eyed with fear. 


And closer drew the fiery death ; 
Madly, madly, the father rode ; 

The horse began to heave and fail 
Beneath the double load. 


The father’s mouth was white and stern, 
But his eyes grew tender with long{farewell. 
He said: ‘* Hold fast to your seat, Sweetheart, 
And ride Old Jerry well! 


‘* I must go back. Ride on to the river, 
Over the ford and the long marsh ride, 
Straight on to the town. And I'll meet you, Sweetheart, 
Somewhere on the other side.” 


He slipped from the saddle. The boy rode on. 
His hand clung fast in the horse’s mane ; 

His hair blew over the horse’s neck ; 
His small throat sobbed with pain. 


- 
- 


Father! Father!” he cried aloud. 
The howl of the fire-wind answered him 
With the hiss of soaring flames, and crash 
Of shattering limb on limb. 


But still the good horse galloped on, 

With sinew braced and strength renewed. 
The boy came safe to the river ford, 

And out of the deadly wood. 


a * * + @ 


And now witii his kiusfolk, fenced from fear, 
At play in the heart of the city’s hum, 

He stops in his play to wonder why 
His father does not come ! 


The Fiend that harries the souls of men 
Came up from his lowest hell 
To, fiendlike, play with the soul of a man 
That he had pondered well,— 
The soul of a man serene and strong, 
Who had worked in joy his whole life long, 
And who loved his work, as a strong man should, 
And looked on his work and called it good. 











And he smote from the man his friends. They{turned 
From his daily haunts and ways, 
And they passed him by with a look of hate 
Or with an averted gaze. 
Then the friendless man, jin his life apart, 
On the love of his labor fed his heart, 
And in the joy of his work no more 
Remembered the scorn of his friends of yore. 
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And he smote from the man his love. ‘The heart 
He had cherished as his own 
Grew false to his love that was strong as life, 
And the man was left alone. 
Then the loveless man choked down his tears 
And worked through the gloom of the lonely years ; 
With the dragon shapes of his grief he fought, 
Upheld by the !ove of the work he wrought. 


And he smote from the man his fame. The praise 
Of his youth came not again, 
And his name, that had blown about the world, 
Was dead on the lips of men. 
Then the fameless man with his dead renown 
Grew faint with the weight of his iron crown ; 
But he turned to his work as a strong retreat 
And forgot the shame of his great defeat. 


Then the Fiend that harries the souls of men, 
In the strength of a hate untold, 
Despoiled the man of his power to work,— 
And the heart of the man grew old; 
And he raised his hands to the pitiless sky, 
And he prayed to the heavens for the power to die. 
And the Fiend grew glad and he laughed, ‘‘ ’Tis well ” ; 
And then he returned to his lowest hell. 


DR idecnmisesen Herbert BaleSccccccccccccce Songs of Exile 


Into the East and away from the plain, 
In the west wind’s track we roam ; 

Over the waving wastes of grain, 

Till we come to the heaped, stern hills again, 
Till we come to the hills of home. 


The pine trees nod on the windy crest, 
Che clean streams flash below, 

And oh, for the calm, firm, rocky rest, 

The stubborn strength of the earth’s ribbed breast, 
And the flowers our old eyes know! 


We have delved the black of the prairie earth, 
The muck of the rotting sod, 
We have shared the drouth and the rain-rot dearth, 
We have sorrowed, have laughed with the devil’s mirth, 
In the land that knew no God. 


We have coined black mould into gleaming gold, 
We have minted the green of grain, 
The strength of our lives is spent and sold— 
And now we are old, and the tale is told, 
And God knows whose the gain! 


Here’s off with the slime of the clinging clay, 
And the stench of the dense sunflowers, 
And the dry, keen wind that cries all day— 
And away, oh my heart, away and away, 
To the old loved land of ours! 


To our own loved land, where the white gull swoops, 
Where the salted sea-wind cries, 

Where the taut sheet drips, and the lee rail scoops, 

And the gray, long veil of the rain-squall stoops 
From the wrack of the scudding skies. 


Into the East from the dread of the plain, 

In the west wind’s track we come. 
God bring us safe through the wastes of grain, 
Safe back to the heaped sea-hills again, 

Safe back to the hills of home. 


The Relief of Wet Willows... Francis Sherman..oee Matins 


Now this is the ballad of seven men 
Who rode to Wet Willows and back again. 


It was only an hour before the dawn 
- hen they deemed it best to awaken Sir John. 
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For they knew his sword long years had hung 
On the wall, unhandled. (Once he was young,— 


They did not remember; the tale had been told 
To them by their fathers, ere they grew old— 


And then his sword was a dreaded thing 
When the men from the North came a-warfaring !) 


But the women said that the things they knew 
Were best made known to their master, too: 


How, down at Wet Willows, there lay on the ground 
Some men who were dead and some who were bound 


And unable to succor the women who wept 

That the North-King had come while their warriors slept. 
* * . * . 

So it came to pass, with the wind of the dawn, 

Six men with their armor girded on 


Had ridden around to the eastern gate ; 
It was there that Sir John had told them to wait. 


And when he came they were unafraid, 
And knew no envy for those who stayed 


Where the walls of the castle were strong and high ; 
There were none save some women to bid them good-by. 
And they saw, as the sky in the East grew gray, 
That Sir John and his men were some miles on their way. 
. * * . . 
These things were heard and seen by the sun 
When noon at Wet Willows was nearly done. 
After the battle, the King from the North 
Bade his men lead the seven horses forth, 
And bind, one on each, the Southern man 
Who had dared to ride it when day began. 
The words that the Northern King had said 
Sir John and his men heard not, being dead ; 
(Nor heard they the sobs of the women who knew 
That Sir John’s son’s son in the East was true 
To the cross that was white on the shield that he had) ; 
Nor knew they their home-going horses were glad ; 
Nor did they remember the trees by the way, 
Or the streams that they crossed, or the dead leaves that lay 
By the roadside. And when the moon rose, red and near, 
They saw not its splendor; no more did they hear 
The wind that was moaning from hill unto hill ; 
Their leader,—his will was his horse’s will. 
. * * * . 


In the Eastern sky faint streaks of gray 
Were changed to red, and it was day. 


The women had waited all night long 

Where the castle tower was high and strong ; 
And now, at last, they beheld Sir John, 

And his men, and the horses they rode upon, 


Just crossing the brow of the nearest hill. 
The women’s cries rose loud and'shrill, 


And in their joy they pitied not, 
The men Sir John and his men had fought 
And slain at Wet Willows. (Sir John was not young 
They knew well; but the might of his sword as it swung, 
In the old fighting days, was a thing they well knew,— 
A shield was but glass as it clove its way through!) 

. * . . . 
So they who had waited and watched and prayed 
The long night through were no more afraid 


To open the gate,—for Sir John and his men 
Who had fought at Wet Willows were home again. 











The Late Coventry Patmore :— 

The recent death of Mr. Coventry Patmore in his 
seventy-fourth year has deprived the choir of living 
English singers of one of the sweetest, if not the 
sweetest, of their number. His voice was not a loud 
one, says R. H. Stoddard, in the Book Buyer, but 
it was clear and melodious and once it was fairly 
heard in the pauses of the clamor which surrounded 
it, it was long remembered for the purity of its notes. 
The son of a man of letters, who, if not famous him- 
self, was the friend of famous men of letters like 
Lamb and Hazlitt, Coventry Patmore crossed the 
threshold of manhood and of song in the same year 
(1844). with a small volume of verse, which was well 
thought of by those into whose hands it fell, and 
deserved to be, for while it betrayed the influences 
which helped to direct his poetic feelings into the 
pleasant channels along which they murmured, and 
to color their limpid current, it revealed the flavor 
and the freshness of the spring from which they 
flowed. He could have had no better masters than 
Keats and Coleridge—Keats, who taught him, as 
he did Beddoes, to write exquisite English, and 
Coleridge, who taught him the secrets of balladry, 
which, consciously or unconsciously, inspired most 
of the verse in this little volume, notably The River, 
which was written at the age of sixteen. Two or 
three years after this poetic venture he became an 
assistant librarian of the British Museum, where he 
remained for upwards of twenty years, and where 
his bookish duties, which were faithfully performed, 
added to his scholarly culture, and secured him the 
leisurely livelihood which was necessary to increase 
and establish his reputation. His subsequent pro- 
ductions were The Angel in the House, which con- 
sisted of two volumes, The Betrothal (1854), and 
The Espousals (1859); Tamerton Church Tower and 
Other Poems (1859), The Victories of Love (1861), 
The Unknown Eros (1877), and Amelia and Other 
Poems (1878). He also edited, in 1863, “The Chil- 
dren’s Garland,” an anthology of poetic selections 
from English and American sources, and in 1877, 
Bryan Waller Proctor, a posthumous autobiographi- 
cal fragment from the pen of that charming lyrical 
poet, with sketches of his contemporaries, personal 
letters, and unpublished poems. Coventry Pat- 
more belongs to a succession of poets who, seldom 
read now in their entirety, figure in collections by 
virtue of the subjects of their verse rather than any- 
thing in their verse itself. They began with Surrey 
and Wyatt, and were followed by Sidney, Spenser, 
Daniel, and Drayton, who devoted their talents to 
the composition of amorous sonnets, and fancied 
they had dedicated themselves to the service of 
love. They loved, no doubt, as men, Wyatt 
Anne Boleyn, maybe, Sidney certainly Lady Rich, 
and Spenser the Irish beauty whom he cele- 
brated in his Amoretti; but they wrote as 
poets, after the manner of their period, with inge- 
nuity, with elegance, with eloquence, but without 
feeling, artificially, frigidly, tediously. And their de- 
scendants, Habington,‘in Castara, and Cowleyin The 
Mistress, were like unto them—feigning amorists, 
not genuine lovers. The laureate of love came after 
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many days in Coventry Patmore, who, wiser than 
his predecessors, discovered its open secret, divined 
its hidden mystery, and revealed its perfection in that 
apotheosis of woman, The Angel inthe House. The 
point of view selected enabled him to describe the 
perplexities of courtship and suggest the felicities of 
marriage, and to depict the personality of his lovers 
and the manners of their period—the good breeding 
of gentle-folk in the picturesque environment of a 
stately old English cathedral town. Poetry 
was not a passion, but an affection, with Coventry 
Patmore, and the angel in his house. “I have writ- 
ten little,” he declared in his latest preface, “but it is 
all my best; I have never spoken when I had noth- 
ing to say, nor spared time or labor to make my 
words tune. I have respected posterity, and should 
there be a posterity which cares for letters, I dare to 
hope that it will respect me.” 


William D. Moffat:— 

William D. Moffat, author of Not Without Honor, 
one of the most successful of recently published 
juvenile books, was born at Princeton, N. J., during 
the last year of the war. His father was professor 
first in the college, and at the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. And many a Princeton alumnus 
vividly remembers the handsome _ white-haired 
kindly old Scotchman. The son received his early 
education at the preparatory school, and was 
graduated from the college in the class of 84. The 
literary fever attacked him early, and soon after leav- 
ing college he began writing stories for boys, drawn 
from the little world he had just left. His love of 
athletics led him to make nearly all of his heroes 
base-ball or foot-ball captains, crew coachers or 
stroke-oars, and the ardor and authority with which 
he wrote caught the readers of the Argosy—to 
which he contributed his first work—and brought 
many letters of appreciation. In addition to his 
many serials—the best known of which are The 
County Pennant, Brad Mattoon, and The Crimson 
Banner—and to some stories of imaginative interest, 
he has also written a remarkable number of critical 
papers on literary and musical subjects, and several 
bright biographic bits. Music is his hobby, and he 
rides it with keen appreciation. For ten years Mr. 
Moffat has been connected with Messrs. Scribner’s 
Sons. He is the man that plans and makes up the 
advertisements of the house. Much of his literary 
work, therefore, has found appreciative readers 
among those that have the temerity to scan the ad- 
vertising pages of our literary magazines. Inci- 
dentally, he also manages The Book Buyer. 


An luterview With Anthony Hope Hawkins :— 

Having arrived at No. 16 Buckingham Street, 
writes W. J. Thorold, in Massey’s Magazine, I en- 
countered the janitress who, in answer to a question, 
said: “Mr. ’Awkins is hout.” Upon my remark- 
ing in the suavest tone I could muster that I had an 
appointment with him at twelve, she assured me he 
would come as the clock was striking and added that 
I might sit down and wait for him in his room if I 
wished. Of course I wished. This seemed a rare 














opportunity to use my eyes, ditto pencil and note- 
book. “Two flights hup,” this good angel went on, 
“hand the door is hunlocked.” After noticing a 
small plate with the simple inscription A. H. Haw- 
kins upon it, my knock brought the answer: 
“Come in!” Entering, I found myself face to face 
with the author. He looks about thirty, is nearly 
six feet tall, and with the exception of Fred Terry 
and George Alexander is perhaps the handsomest 
man I saw in London. He is undoubtedly one of 
the most modest and unassuming. But conceit is 
ever the badge of littleness. Unlike some of his 
contemporaries, Anthony Hope evinces no tendency 
to look upon himself as the greatest thing that ever 
happened. He is that rara avis in the modern 
apiary: the distinguished man who does not regard 
himself as a marvel. In a remarkably short time he 
has climbed to a remarkably high place. He is a 
toiler. A brief résumé of his works will reveal the 
fact that no blood of the idler flows in his veins. 
After the publication in 1889 of A Man of Mark, he 
wasted a lot of postage stamps trying a number of 
his short stories on various magazines. Butonlyone 
or two ever got into type. But the temperature of 
this cold water was not low enough to chill his ardor. 
He kept at his desk and one day came forth from his 
den with his brief bag and in it the manuscript of 
Father Stafford, which nearly every publisher in 
London declined with thanks. Finally it was issued 
from the press of the Cassells. But it was a finan- 
cial failure. He then began contributing short tales 
to the St. James’s Gazette, a journal that has given 
signal encouragement in their earlier days to the 
now famous authors of the Play Actress, A Gentle- 
man of France, and the Seats of the Mighty. 
From these contributions of Hope, fifteen in all, the 
stories were selected that compose the volume en- 
titled, Sport Royal. Afterwards came Mr. Witt’s 
Widow, which was only a partial success, then A 
Change of Air, and quickly following it Half a Hero. 
He then set diligently to work upon The God in the 
Car, but left it for The Prisoner of Zenda. After 
completing the temporarily abandoned African tale 
he began writing The Dolly Dialogues, that sparkled 
with such Parisian brilliance in The Westminster 
Gazette. Next appeared The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess. To these he has now added Phroso and 
The Heart of the Princess Osra, which he told me 
was likely to be dramatized. Not a bad showing 
this for seven years! After some preliminary con- 
versation and the lighting of the customary cigar- 
ettes which are the pipe of peace in the journalistic 
craft, I said: “You were born in London, Mr. 
Hope, were you not?” It is difficult to call him Mr. 
Hawkins. “Yes,” he answered. “In Clapton, in 
the East End.” “And that was—?” “Thirty-three 
years ago.” “My purpose was to add something 
else,” I hastened to explain. “Was it? No matter 
—I make no secret of my age. What’s the use?” 
“Might I ask, Mr. Hawkins, where your education 
was obtained?” “When in my ninth year, my fa- 
ther, who, as you know, is now the Vicar of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, moved to Leatherhead where 
he took St. John’s School, an establishment for boys 
and intended exclusively for the sons of clergymen.” 
Some consider that from a certain standpoint it 
is a subject for brief comment that Anthony Hope 
did not enter the clerical profession.- But he was 
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destined to labor and achieve outside the pulpit’s 
narrow curve. “Then?” “At thirteen,” he con- 
tinued, “I won a scholarship to Marlborough Col- 
lege. Few boys work hard at an English public 
school.” “But you were an exception?” “Oh, no! 
I studied the prescribed text-books fairly well and 
played football a trifle better.” “A frank confes- 
sion.” “But quite true, I assure you.” “And from 
Marlborough?” “I passed to Baliol College, Oxford. 
There, as during all my boyhood and youth, my life 
was commonplace and uneventful.” “Nothing 
marked it off from those of other boys.” “Abso- 
lutely nothing. I was an example of the average. 
There were two things which I must acknowledge 
I had not.” “Yes?” “Two things that are fre- 
quently considered to indicate future prominence: 
pugilistic encounters and literary ambitions. I did 
not even write poetry and read very little of any- 
thing.” “It is the more strange that you should 
afterwards take up literature as a vocation.” “Yes, 
it is—even to myself; for I had not the slightest 
thought of ever doing so.” “How did it come 
about?” “T’ll tell you the story.” “I’m sure it 
would be interesting to hear.” “After graduating 
at the University of Oxford in 1885 I remained there 
during two terms coaching undergraduates, by 
which means I supported myself. The following 
year I came to London, read law at Lincoln’s Inn 
and the Middle Temple. In 1887 I was called to the 
Bar.” “That was to be your profession?” “Yes— 
I looked forward to no other career. Fortunately, 
though I regarded it differently at the time, I got 
very few cases. I might have done more business 
had I been willing to go about the country on a cir- 
cuit, but I preferred to remain comfortably at home 
in town. You see,” with a gesture towards the 
street, “I am fond of quietness.” “Evidently,” 
I acquiesced. “While waiting for briefs in my 
office I started to write a story founded on 
incidents in the transactions of a swindling com- 
pany in a South American republic, partly to amuse 
myself and fill in the time, partly to increase my 
rather slender income.” “Did you spend much time 
at the Bar?” “Five years,” he replied. “And you 
were induced to give it up by—” “Success.” “The 
best of excuses—or reasons.” “In 1894 I dis- 
covered literature to be both more agreeable and 
more lucrative. By the way, The Prisoner of Zenda 
—and here is the original manuscript,” taking it out 
of a steel safe where he keeps such valuable treasures 
in case of fire—“was written in my chambers at the 
Temple.” To look at those pages, which have 
charmed the English-speaking world with their 
simply yet artfully told romances so full of senti- 
ment and adventure, was a privilege I shall not soon 
forget. There in Anthony Hope’s small, neat and 
regular handwriting I saw the Princess Flavia tell of 
how she must kill the love that would not die and 
ask: “Is love the only thing?” And when still no 
answer came she went on: “ ‘Your ring will always 
be on my finger, your heart in my heart, the touch 
of your lips on mine. But you must go and I must 
stay.’” “Then I read and heard Rudolph Ras- 
sendyll, her king, reply: “‘My-part is lighter; for 
your ring shall be on my finger and your heart in 
mine, and no touch save of your lips shall evér be on 
mine. So may God comfort you, my darling! ” “And 
kissing oneanother over and over again—and again— 
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and again—whispering nothing but each other’s 
names—they parted.” This and much more of that 
fascinating book I read in the few minutes spent 
glancing over the pages of themanuscript. “Asyou 
know,” I continued, “many magazine readers have 
aspirations in the way of authorship.” “Yes,” with 
a genial smile—“that is, I have heard so.” “In your 
opinion what is the best training for a novelist?” 
“You have certainly pronounced a_ problem.” 
“And you have certainly found a solution.” “The 
best training for a novelist?” “Yes.” “Life. To 
live! Or, to be more explicit: education for tech- 
nique, and experience for knowledge—without 
which aspirations are of no avail. The former lib- 
eral, the latter wide, but neither superficial. Of 
course, ample natural endowments of mind and soul 
are presupposed.” “A Man of Mark was your first 
book, was it not?” “Yes—rather strange that my 
maiden effort should have its scenes laid in a South 
American republic.” “Did you experience any 
difficulty in getting this published?” “None.” 
“How fortunate!” “The publisher accepted it at 
once.” “Indeed!” “But I was my own publisher.” 
That seemed a bird of another plumage. After 
a moment he continued: “I did not think that any 
business man would undertake the risk.” “You 
were very modest in your estimate of your work.” 
“It was not so much modesty that deterred me. 
Naturally, I thought the story at least was passable. 
But I knew I was unknown.” “Did its reception 
justify your course?” “Perfectly. It was not a 
financial success, at the time.” “But artistically?” 
“If the critics are the judges it would be hard to de- 
cide. The National Observer praised it. The 
Saturday Review slated it.” “Now that you have 
a number to choose from, which of your own novels 
do you think most of? “The God in the Car, 
though I am rather favorably disposed toward the 
one of which you have spoken so kindly.” I had 
previously mentioned my sincere admiration for 
The Prisoner of Zenda. The juggernaut tale of 
African millionairedom, in which many think Cecil 
Rhodes is rather truthfully portrayed, is undoubtedly 
one of great insight and strength. But though their 
author likes it best, there can be but little doubt but 
that the world, where hearts hold sway, loves most 
the human story of three months in the life of an 
English gentleman. Resuming the conversation, I 
asked: “What style of drama do you consider will 
be in vogue next?” “The best—be it problematic, 
romantic, or tragic. The kind of play the people 
want is the strongest play.” “Might I enquire what 
you are working on at present?” “My next novel, 
The Heart of the Princess Osra.” This, of course, 
is now On the market. ‘When do you do the most 
of your work?” “During bankers’ hours: from ten 
A. M. to four P. M.” “Where?” “In this room.” 
Anthony Hope is one of the most methodical of 
men. He works as regularly as a clerk in an office 
and holds himself strictly to his hours. But he 
writes by time not space—does as much as he can 
per day, but never sets himself a certain amount to 
be done in a certain time. His room is a very ordi- 
nary place, furnished very plainly and in true utili- 
tarian fashion; a large and well-filled book-case, a 
commodious American writing table, another small 
table, a few chairs and the safe with a combination 
lock. On the walls are photos of his brother and 
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sister, of whom he is very fond, and of himself. 
Above the safe is Leslie Warde’s original drawing 
of the author of Vanity Fair. To the left of this 
is a large portrait of Gladstone. Continuing, I said: 
“How does criticism affect you, Mr. Hawkins?” “It 
is useful to me,” he answered. “I read a great deal 
of it—mostly for practical purposes. I get valuable 
hints—sometimes—for my books: I learn what to 


avoid.” “If it is not a secre-—” “And I have but 
few.” “After Phroso what is your next novel likely 
to be?” “That usually ill-advised thing in fiction— 


a sequel.” “To The Prisoner?” “Yes.” “Where 
do you think will be the field for the novels of the 
future?” “Well there are at present three distinct 
lines of effort. First, there is the racial: chiefly 
Scottish, Cornish, Manx. Then comes the histori- 
cal novel, of which Sir Walter Scott and Bulwer 
Lytton are the great apostles. That will always be 
in demand, provided it is well done. The third is 
the realistic as exemplified in the works of George 
Moore. I consider that the successful novels of the 
next few years will be the cleverest that are produced 
along any of these three lines.” “Do you think 
many modern novels, ,are written for posterity?” 
“Possibly. But they’ll never reach their destination. 
The fact is that very few volumes, old or new, are 
really read by succeeding generations. Not many 
books become classic, and not many classics are ever 
read.” “Do you devote much time to other authors, 
Mr. Hope?” “Very little—should like to, but can’t 
spare it. Iam very fond of Meredith, Kipling, Mor- 
ris and Stevenson.” “After finishing your books, 
many wonder if you study poetry to any extent. 
Do your” “Rarely.” “Why not?” “Because 
poetry requires too much mental exertion. Usually 
I study only books of reference. And I do not care 
to work hard to enjoy myself. Prose is more direct, 
simpler, calls for less effort—and I read for recrea- 
tion.” “Have you any avocation?” “Not now; 
writing has become my profession and I do noth- 
ing else.” “What exercise do you take?” “None— 
except occasionally a game of lawn tennis.” “And 
you used to be such an athlete.” “If report may be 
believed.” “And you think it may?” “I fear so. 
At Oxford I was an ardent football player, was 
three-quarter back in the Baliol fifteen and helped 
my college to beat all others for two years running.” 
“Did you do any boating?” “Scarcely ever went on 
the river. Rowing’s too exclusive and occupies 
your time too much.” “To leave the field of sport 
and return to the domain of letters, as they say in 
essays. But first to go to the arena of politics—” 
“Now, [ know what’s coming.” “If you will permit 
me to mention,” I ventured, “it is understood you 
once had political ambitions.” “During my term as 
Presfdent of the Oxford Union, in succession to 
Lord Robert Cecil, I developed some small talent as 
a debater. In 1892 I entered as a Parliamentary 
candidate for the Southern Division of South Bucks, 
which riding I contested as a Liberal candidate 
against Viscount Curzon. My defeat was a fore- 
gone conclusion. And when at Wycombe the an- 
nouncement of the poll was no surprise to me. 
However, I confess having cherished strong aspira- 
tions in the direction of Westminster—and that they 
have not all vanished. Perhaps the time may come 
some day when they’ll be realized. Perhaps not. 
Who knows?” “In the meantime—”’ “I wait,” 














with a meaningful glance, “and work.” “Then odds 
on a wager its coming. But the domain. Would 
you object to my asking how you came to conceive 
of your most noted book?” “I would say in a mo- 
ment if I could, but it is a mystery even to myself. 
The idea came one morning after a case in court. I 
began immediately to put it on paper. The whole 
story as a series of pictures was in my mind. It was 
panoramic. I saw at once the chance for a novel 
of the romantic sort laid in modern times. Then I 
thought and wrote, finally the book appeared, Ed- 
ward Rose dramatized it, E. H. Sothern and 
George Alexander presented it—and you know the 
rest.” “Well.” In a few minutes I rose to go, but 
could not keep my eyes off that safe. There it 
stood—a small, harmless, little, inanimate box, cold 
as steel can be. Nothing glowing about it, even in 
color. Yet it seemed a magnet; so much was in its 
heart, so much of life and romance. Mr. Hope ob- 
served my interest. He had already shown me a 
number of the manuscripts it contains, but had 
omitted reference to one. “But that,” I said, touch- 
ing it with my cane, “that with the blue pencil on 
it.” “A story I began but may never finish. It is 
my newest idea for a novel. And that blue pencil 
is my greatest friend. If the story is ever completed 
I think it will quite eclipse anything I—’ “Even 
The—?” “Yes. The plot is—but that would not 
be fair.” In another minute I was on the Strand. 





Recollections of the Brownings :-— 

When I was a boy of ten, writes Julian Haw- 
thorne in Collier’s Weekly, I lived in Italy, and ate 
fresh figs off the trees. In winter we were in Rome; 
but on account of the malaria we went to Florence 
in the summer, and took an old house, or, rather, 
castle, up on the Bellosguardo, overlooking the city 
and the valley of the Arno. The place had a tall old 
tower, which was haunted, from the summit of 
which, in the warm evenings, we used to sit and con- 
template the great Donati comet, which at that time 
was fascinating the world. They said it was the 
harbinger of war; and sure enough, the French and 
Austrians had their fight not long after. Our tower 
was not the only one in the neighborhood; on the 
contrary, there was quite a crop of them thereabout ; 
and among them was that which had already be- 
come famous through Mrs. Brownirig’s poem of 
Aurora Leigh. The tower was quite as beautiful as 
the poem, and indeed there was no comparison be- 
tween them in my mind, since at that innocent period 
I had not as yet perused the latter. On the other 
hand, however, I enjoyed the privilege of being ac- 
quainted with its author. In short, the Brown- 
ings, wife, husband, and son, lived on Bellosguardo, 
within ten minutes’ walk of our gate. And they be-’ 
ing admirers of the Scarlet Letter, and we of their 
poetry, it followed that we saw a good deal of one 
another. As I recall them, the Brownings were all 
small people, physically speaking. Robert Brown- 
ing was, to be sure, very little below the average 
height of man; but his wife seemed not more than 
half the ordinary size, and the grasp of her fingers 
on my boy’s fist, in shaking hands, was like the deli- 
cate clutch of some insect. She might be compared 
to some medizval capital letter, so small was she, 
so refined, so fantastic, and so black-and-white. 
Her absolute pallor was enhanced by the intense 
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darkness of her hair and eyes. She wore the for- 
mer in great clusters of curls on both sides of her 
slender cheeks, making them appear yet slenderer; 
while her eyes, which were beautiful in their soft- 
ness and spiritual intelligence, looked out at you 
and into you from under their arched eyebrows, un- 
til they seemed to you even larger than they really 
were. The only other large, or comparatively large 
thing about Mrs. Browning was her mouth; it was 
a sensuous, not a sensual mouth; but it was entirely 
under her control, and she said such fine and sweet 
things out of it, in her fairy-like, exquisitely modu- 
lated voice, that you only remembered afterward 
that it was a trifle overgenerous in size. Mr. Brown- 
ing, at that epoch, had bushy brown hair, and no 
beard, not even a mustache. He was active, ener- 
getic, coruscating, with enthusiastic gestures, and a 
full, melodious, aspiring voice. He was both nerv- 
ous and excitable; whereas his wife, who was 
nothing but nerves, nevertheless had them under 
such strict control that she never appeared excited, 
but only, when things wrought upon her too much, 
quietly fainted away. It was doubtless by reason 
of this peculiarity that she saw little of society, and 
often withdrew from the room, as a measure of pre- 
caution, when the conversation waxed unduly inter- 
esting. She was habitually clad either in pure 
white or in unrelieved black, and in which of the 
two she looked most weird I cannot tell. As for the 
boy, whom they called by the pet name of Pennini, 
because a legendary Italian giant had been so 
named, he was so minute that when he stood beside 
his mother, as he often did, he made even her look 
large. He wore thick curls like her, and like her 
was pale and weird. I remember that he always 
wore black velvet doublet and knickerbockers (as 
they would be called now), and in general resembled 
a portrait by Velasquez. He was, according to all 
accounts, a highly cultivated and excellent boy, but 
I know nothing about it from personal experience. 
For at that period, whenever I met a strange boy, 
my first thought used to be, “Can I thrash him?” and 
I was apt to follow it up by trying todo it. But I 
should no more have thought of knocking down 
Pennini Browning than if he had been a mantel 
ornament; and this first step toward a mutual under- 
standing being impossible, we never got further 
than eying each other silently. Mrs. Browning’s 
religious views had been influenced by the writings 
of Swedenborg; and though that seer warns his 
disciples to have nothing to do with what has since 
been called Spiritism, yet Mrs. Browning, being 
already all but a spirit, was strongly dtawn toward 
the alleged manifestations. And inasmuch as the 
young American lady who acted as governess of us 
children happened to be a “writing medium” (al- 
though a skeptic upon principle herself), it ensued 
that our social meetings were prone to turn them- 
selves into spirit seances. Mr. Browning, and my 
own father, were heartily opposed to these transac- 
tions, and scrupled not, the one to declaim against 
them, the other to subject them to a certain dry 
ridicule. But Mrs. Browning would sit rapt, or 
vibrating like a harpstring. I have confessed that 
I had not read Aurora Leigh, and it is perhaps need- 
less to add that I was, if possible, even less familiar 
with Sordello; did not, in fact, suspect that such a 
poem existed. Mr. Browning, therefore, appealed 
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to me on the human basis solely; and to tell the 
truth, he did not appeal very strongly. I am far 
from implying that I did not think him a very nice 
person, kind and cheerful and courteous as he al- 
ways was; but he was then a comparatively young 
man, and had not as yet acquired the faculty which 
he afterward developed of winning the affection of 
children. His talk was utterly incomprehensible to 
me; and I could see no reason for his habitual in- 
tellectual and emotional high-pressure. He seemed 
to be always jumping about and apostrophizing. 
He was at that time persuaded that he had it in him 
to be an artist on canvas as well as with paper and 
ink; and his impulse was to make his designs of 
large dimensions. I believe he never got further 
than the sketching of cartoons; he would stand be- 
fore an enormous sheet of cartoon paper, chalk in 
hand, and draw a line with a flourish, enthusiastically 
describing to the spectators, meanwhile, the nature 
of the conception whereof he was pregnant. But 
the line, however impressive the manner of its draw- 
ing, was seldom intrinsically accurate. It was just 
about twenty years later that my next meeting with 
‘Browning took place. Not the warm and clear 
Italian sky, but the murky clouds of London were 
above us now; and Mrs. Browning had completed 
her emancipation from the flesh, and was awaiting 
the arrival of her husband and son in a region fairer 
than any of earth. Had I not been told who Mr. 
Browning was I don’t think I should have recog- 
nized him. Both in appearance and in demeanor he 
was changed. His hair was white and trimly 
clipped; he wore a white beard trimmed down to a 
point; his dress was precise and in the mode, and 
his aspect and manner were composed and serene. 
All ebullience and intellectual boisterousness were 
gone; and yet he seemed not at all dejected or 
moody. He was as a man not only at peace with 
himself and the world, but also, upon the whole, 
rather fond of both. He knew he had written good 
poetry, and he knew that the world knewit; and that 
there were Browning Clubs in all sorts of places. 
There was not, of course, anything resembling vul- 
gar vanity in his attitude; he was a perfect gentle- 
man of not exactly an old, but of a sedate modern 
school. He enjoyed society in London—as who 
that has been in it does not?—and valued the hom- 
age it paid him; he kept himself at the proper social 
level, and, like Thackeray, would not object to being 
met on Piccadilly arm-in-arm with a duke. His dis- 
course was no longer of poetry, fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute, but kept itself in touch with 
current topics, only perhaps giving them a more 
refined, classical flavor than they took from com- 
mon lips. He looked kindly at people out of his 
dark brown eyes; he sat quietly at table, or in draw- 
ing-rooms, with never a gesture, and but the slight- 
est changes of attitude. The poet had become a 
philosopher; the scaler of Olympus, a man of the 
world. I do not mean that he had come to dis- 
credit the visions of his youth; but he had perceived 
that all things are relative, and had put his ideas in 
their proper places. To my thinking, the modifi- 
cations he had undergone had greatly improved 
him. He was certainly handsomer to look at; and 
talking with him, you felt that the atmosphere im- 
proved, though it did not get too rarefied to be 
breathed with profit, and comfort, too, by common 
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lungs. He was not on the heights to the end, as 
Patmore was, but he had depths, which were rather 
felt than seen. I used often to meet him at dinner, 
and it frequently chanced that I sat next him. He 
had a sound organization and a good appetite, and 
he knew the difference between a good dinner and 
a second-rate one. He was not apt to be met with 
at the latter, even when the company was unexcep- 
tionable. At table, he was never oracular, nor did 
he care to Macaulay-ize; he kept to the quiet give- 
and-take of the best table-talk. Meanwhile he 
would steadily lower the tide-level in the bottle of 
old port which always stood beside him; it was the 
only wine he cared for, and_his entertainers, know- 
ing his taste, never failed to cater thereto. He was 
the only man in London twenty years ago, whom I 
saw drink port as a regular custom. But my most 
familiar memory of him is as he appeared at the 
house of a common friend, whose Thursday After- 
noons were one of the pleasant things in London. 
There was a little group of children in that house, 
mostly girls of from twelve to eighteen. At the end 
of the drawing-room was a deep embrasure of a 
window, with a wide cushioned seat built in it. 
Across the front of the embrasure was a curtain, 
which when drawn screened the occupants from the 
rest of the room. Here it was Browning’s pleasure 
to sit, with the girls all about him, chatting as girls 
do to old gentlemen whom they !ove. The fine, 
kindly ripeness of his mind and heart harmonized 
with the innocent frolicsomeness and frankness of 
the young maids, as does the wari afternoon sun- 
shine with the hues of fresh flowers. Indeed he 
could never outstay his welcome with them; and I 
do not know what better thing can be said of any 
man or poet. He is with his beloved wife again, 
now; and I question not that they are, as Sweden- 
borg would say, “not two, but one angel.” 








Gilbert T. Woglom:— 

Kite flying is rapidly assuming a dignity and 
importance, says The Book Buyer, that will make a 
reversion to this sport by some of the older genera- 
tion quite a matter of course. One thing is empha- 
sized by the present style of kites, and that is that 
the tail must go. This appendage has been evo- 
luted away even from the kite, and is no longer re- 
quired to’ give it stability and poise. One of the 
originators of the modern tailless kite, who has 
carried his experiments far enough to give his 
flights an importance to the scientific world, is Mr. 
Gilbert T. Woglom. He has perfected a form of 
kite, mainly derived from the Japanese, to which he 
has given the name of parakite—beyond the kite— 


_so called on account of the great altitudes attain- 


able by these wonderful birdlike fliers. Mr. Wog- 
lom has made careful observations of all the details 
of successful construction, and these, together with 
a great deal of valuable data about wind and 
weather, have been made into a book on parakites, 
published by the Putnams. One of his special in- 
ventions is a folding parakite that can be easily 
carried on shipboard, to be used for sending a line 
ashore in the event of running aground in a storm. 
Mr. Woglom has a fleet of over a hundred kites, 
all carefully registered as to name, rating, and 
special characteristics. His largest one, named 
Baby, has a pull of eighty pounds in a strong wind. 
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No word is oftener on the lips of men than 
“friendship,” and indeed no thought is more fa- 
miliar to their aspirations. All men are dreaming 
of it. . . . It is the secret of the universe —Thoreau, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, p. 
281. 

How were Friendship possible? In mutual de- 
votedness to the Good and True: otherwise impos- 
sible; except as Armed Neutrality, or hollow Com- 
mercial League. A man, be the Heavens ever 
praised, is sufficient for himself; yet were ten men, 
united in Love, capable of being and of doing what 
ten thousand singly would fail in. Infinite is the 
help man can yield to man.—Carlyle, Sartor Resar- 
tus, Book iii., Chap. xii. 

There is as yet no culture, no method of progress 
known to men, that is so rich and complete as that 
which is ministered by a truly great friendship.— 
Phillips Brooks, Sermons, Vol. ii., p. 54. 

Certes gold ne silver beth nought so moche worth 
as the good wil of a trewe freend—Chaucer, The 
Canterbury Tales, The Tale of Melibeus. 

Communicating of man’s self to his Friend works 
two contrary effects; for it redoubleth Joys and cut- 
teth Griefs in Halves—Bacon, Of Friendship. 

Friendship must be something else than a society 
for mutual improvement—indeed, it must only be 
that by the way, and to some extent unconsciously. 
—Stevenson, Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 
Henry David Thoreau. 

Our friendships hurry to short and poor con- 
clusions, because we have made them a texture of 
wine and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the 
human heart. The laws of friendship are austere 
and eternal, of one web with the laws of nature and 
of morals.—Emerson, Essays, First Series, Friend- 
ship. 

The nearer the intimacy, the more cuttingly do 
we feel the unworthiness of those we love; and be- 
cause you love one, and would die for that love to- 
morrow, you have not forgiven, and you never will 
forgive, the friend’s misconduct.—Stevenson, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, Henry David 
Thoreau. 

A friend is never knowne till a man have neede. 
—Heywood, Proverbs, Part i., Chap. xi. 

What is a friend? One who supports you and 
comforts you, while others do not. Friendship 

. is the cordial drop, “to make the nauseous 
draught of life go down.”—Boswell, Life of John- 
son. 

The name of friendship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not the power 
To deny you! 

—Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, Part ii. 

We must accept or refuse one another, as we are. 
I could tame a hyena more easily than my friend.— 
Thoreau, A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers, p. 300. 

I don’t meddle with what my friends believe or 


Selections from Concerning Friendship: A Year Book, 
compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





reject, any more than I ask whether they are rich 


or poor. I love them.—Loweli, Letter to Leslie 
Stephen (1876). 

That friendship should be able to endure silence 
without suspicion is the surest touchstone of its 
sufficiency.—Lowell, Letter to Thomas Hughes 
(1871). 

If one’s intimate in love or friendship cannot or 
does not share all one’s intellectual tastes or pur- 
suits, that is a small matter. Intellectual com- 
panions can be found easily in men and books. 
After all, if we think of it, most of the world’s loves 
and friendships have been between people that 
could not read nor spell—Holmes, The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, vi. 

Sidney . . . Friendship is a vase, which, when 
it is flawed by heat, or violence, or accident, may as 
well be broken at once; it never can be trusted after. 
The more graceful and ornamental it was, the more 
clearly do we discern the hopelessness of restoring 
it to its former state. Coarse stones, if they are 
fractured, may be cemented again; precious ones 
never.—Landor. Imaginary Conversations, Third 
Series, i. 

Remember to make a great difference between 
companions and friends, for a very complaisant and 
agreeable companion may, and often does, prove a 
very improper and a very dangerous friend.— 
Chesterfield, Letter to His Son (1747). 

That part of our noble friends that we love is not 
that part that we embrace, but that insensible part 
that our arms cannot embrace.—Sir Thomas 
Browne, Religio Medici, Part ii., Sec. xiv. 

Time draweth wrinckles in a faire face, but 
addeth fresh colours to a fast friend, which neither 
heate, nor cold, nor miserie, nor place, nor destinie, 
can alter or diminish—John Lyly, Endimion, Act 
iii., Sec. iv. 

If I do vow a friendship, I'll perform it to the last 
article-—Shakespeare, Othello, Act iii., Scene iii. 

Friendship, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 
—Dr. Johnson, Friendship. 

A very simple intellectual mechanism answers the 
necessities of friendship.—Holmes, The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, vi. 

: Friendship, of itself a holy tie, is made 
more sacred by adversity—Dryden, The Hind and 
the Panther, The Third Part. 

True happiness 
Consists not in the multitude of friends, 
But in the worth and choice. 
—Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Act iii., Scene ti. 

When all things else are equal, prefer an old friend 
before a new. An old friend is like old 
wine, which, when a man hath drunk, he doeth not 
desire new, because he saith “the old is better.” But 
every old friend was new once; and if he worthy, 
keep the new one till he become old.—Jeremy Tay- 
lor, A Discourse of the Nature, Offices, and Meas- 
ures of Friendship, etc. 
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The Child-Heart....Fames Whitcomb Riley...+.A Chila-World 
The Child-heart is so strange a little thing — 

So mild — so timorously shy and small,— 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all ! — 
It is the veriest mouse 

That hides in any house — 
So wild a little thing is any Child-heart ! 
Child-heart ! —mild heart ! — 
Ho, my little wild heart ! — 
Come up here to me out o the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 


So lorn at times the Child-heart needs must be, 
With never one maturer heart for friend 
And comrade, whose tear-ripened sympathy 
And love might lend it comfort to the end. — 
Whose yearnings, aches and stings, 
Over poor little things 
Were pitiful as ever any Child-heart. 
Child-heart ! — mild heart !— 
Flo, my little wild heart ! — 
Come up here to me out o the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 
Times, too, the little Child-heart must be glad — 
Being so young, nor knowing, as we know, 
The fact from fantasy, the good from bad, 
The joy from woe, the — a// that hurts us so! 
What wonder then that thus 
It hides away from us? — 
So weak a little thing is any Child-heart ! 
Child-heart ! — mild heart ! — 
Ho, my little wild heart ! — 
Come up here to me out o the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 
Nay, little Child-heart, you have never need 
To fear ws ; we are weaker far than you — 
*Tis we who should be fearful — we indeed 
Should hide us, too, as darkly as you do, — 
Safe, as yourself, withdrawn, 
Hearing the World roar on 
Too willful, woful, awful for the Child-heart! 
Child-heart ! — mild heart! — 
Ho, my little wild heart! — 
Come up here to me out 0 the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 


A Good-Bye..++-+-e++ Edna froctor Clarke..++0+see0e: An Opal 


The wakening bugies cut the night: 
‘‘ To horse! To horse! Away!” 

And thine the lips that bid me go, 
The eyes that bid me stay. 

God make me blind for this one hour! 
God make me only hear 

That hurrying drum, — that cry ‘‘ They come!” 
And thy ‘* Good-bye!” so near. 

Oh, eyes that hold me with your tears! 
Think not your prayers I spurn: 

Eyes that must for a soldier dim, 
Not from a craven turn. 

Oh, lips that bid me forth to fight, 
I take your challenge — so! 

Where red death waits without the gates, 
Thy knight, and God's —I go! 


Mis-steps..++ »++++Dora Read Goodale.....+++ The Independent 


Nothing can call them back — the years 
With unguessed riches sent, 





That blind complaints or baseless fears 
Foiled of their just intent ; 

No future need, no present pain — 

Nothing, can call them back again. 





Nothing can change for you or me, 
Those moments, big with fate, 
Whose awful power of destiny 
We recognize too late ; 
Yet error, in the courts of Time, 
Is punished equally with crime. 


Ay, and the schools, whereof we take 
Sad counsel, strive in vain 
To reconcile the heart, or make 
The dark enigma plain ; 
Philosophy, the Heaven-born, 
Grief and remorse will put to scorn. 


Like Jacob in the wondrous tale, 
Convicted of defeat, 
Each soul alone, in Peniel’s vale, 
The Man of God must meet ; — 
Must wrest deliverance from the sense 
Of infinite loss and impotence. 


Dread Angel! Suns withdraw their light, 
The stars break up and flee, 

While, in the deep and dark of night, 
Our spirits close with thee ; 

Yet is thy voice the Voice divine, 

And Isaac’s blessing less than thine. 


As the Sun Went Down.csseccccessees Ceetesendee Town Talk 


Two soldiers lay on the battle field 
At night when the sun went down. 

One held a lock of thin gray hair 
And one held a lock of brown. 


One thought of his sweetheart back at home, 
Happy and young and gay, 

And one of his mother left alone, 
Feeble and old and gray. 


Each in the thought that a woman cared, 
Murmured a prayer to God. 

Lifting his gaze to the blue above 
There on the battle sod. 


Each in the joy of a woman’s love 
Smiled through the pain of death, 

Murmured the sound of a woman’s name, 
Though with his parting breath. 


Pale grew the dying lips of each, 
Then as the sun went down, 

One kissed a lock of thin gray hair, 
And one kissed a lock of brown. 


Love’s Bird.. Katharine Tynan Hinkson..A Lover's Breast-Knot 


When thrushes rest the weary hcad, 
And linnets lie in gold and green, 

When blackbirds on a downy bed 
Are silvered with a moony sheen, 


What voice awakes the emerald house? 
What love incarnate flies on wings? 

What passion shakes the trembling boughs ; 
It is the bird of love that sings. 


It is the bird of love that sings, 
Stabbing our silence like a sword, 
And Love himself that flies on wings, 
God and enchanter, and no bird. 


Our moon of honey, our marriage moon, 
Rides in the heaven for our delight ; 

The silvery world grows golden soon, 
Honey and gold spilled in the night. 


The bird of love, the bird of pain, 
He sings our marriage moon away ; 

Filling the night with golden rain, 
Betwixt the darkness and the day. 








Closer and closer, hold me close, 
For is it love or death he sings? 
And is it love or death that goes 
Through the sweet night with rustling wings? 


A Song in Winter sseeee. A. St. Fohn Adcock...» Pall Mall Gazett 


A robin sings on the leafless spray, 
Hey ho, winter will go! 

Sunlight shines on the desolate way, 
And under my feet 
I feel the beat 

Of the world’s heart that never is still, 
Never is still 

Whatever may stay. 


Life out of death, as day out of night, 
Hey ho, winter will go! 

In the dark hedge shall glimmer a light, 
A delicate sheen 
Of budding green, 

Then silent the dawn of summer breaks, 
As morning breaks, 

O’er valley and height. 


The tide ebbs out, and the tide flows back; 
Hey ho, winter will go! 

Though heaven be screen’d by a stormy rack, 
It rains, and the blue 
Comes laughing through ; 

And, cloudlike, winter goes from the earth. 
Goes from the earth 

That flowers in his track. 


Sing, robin, sing on your leafless spray. 
Hey ho, winter will go! 

Sunlight and song shall shorten the way, 
And under my feet 
I feel the beat 

Of the world’s heart that never is still, 
Never is still 

Whatever may stay. 


Forgiveness..ee. ++ Arthur L. Salmon. .seeses London Academy 


If I should pray to be forgiven, yet bear 

The fires of unforgiveness smouldering low, 

How can I hope to know 

A hearing for my prayer? — 

To ask and yet withhold forgiveness — can I dare? 
Shall I implore that God remit my debt, 

And yet 

Refuse to pardon or forget? 


Trysting Song...Charles G. D. Roberts... The Book of the Native 


Dear! Dear! 
As the night draws nigh, draw near. 
The world’s forgotten ; 
Work is done; 
The hour for loving 
Is begun. 


Sweet! Sweet! 
It is love-time when we meet. 
The hush of desire 
Falls with the dew, 
And all the evening 
Turns to you. 


IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








Child! Child! 
With the warm heart wise and wild. 
My spirit trembles 
Under your hand ; 
You look in my eyes 
And understand. 
Mine! Mine! 
Mistress of mood divine. 
What lore of the ages 
Bids you know 
The heart of a man 
Can love you so? 












Sea-SOrrvou sssccccesececcccvesecvesscesccsces Town Topics 






In cloudless frozen skies, Night's star-eyes gleam 
Above a sea that, anguished, seeks the shore, 
Where, heedless of its petulant hoarse roar, 

The cliffs in shrouds of snow, dead giants, dream. 

And there, when in my breast vague sorrows teem, 
Beneath the wintry glamour of the moon, 

My soul has drawn from that vast surge and swoon 

A respite from its hopelessness supreme. 

For oft, when sadly watching that huge tide, 

My petty pains its virile woe has scorned ; 
Into my ears a mighty moan has crept, 

Upon my lips salt flakes of foam have dried — 

The sobs of countless millions who have mourned ! 
The tears of countless millions who have wept! 















The Wooing... Paul Laurence Dunbar....Lyrics of Lowly Life 





A youth went faring up and down, 
Alack and well-a-day. 

He fared him to the market town, 
Alack and well-a-day. 

And there he met a maiden fair, 

With hazel eyes and auburn hair ; 

His heart went from him then and there, 
Alack and well-a-day. 












She posies sold right merrily, 
Alack and well-a-day ; 

But not a flower was fair as she, 
Alack and well-a-day, 

He bought a rose and sighed a sigh, 

«* Ah, dearest maiden, would that I 

Might dare the seller too to buy!” 

Alack and well-a-day. 


She tossed her head, the coy coquette, 
Alack and well-a-day. 
‘* 1’m not, sir, in the market yet,” 
Alack and well-a-day. 
‘* Your love must cool upon the shelf; 
Tho’ much I sell for gold and pelf, 
I'm yet too young to sell myself,” 
Alack and well-a-day. 

















The youth was filled with sorrow sore, 
Alack and well-a-day ; 

And looked he at the maid once more, 
Alack and well-a-day. 

Then loud he cried, ‘‘ Fair maiden, if 

Too young to sell, now as I live, 

You're not too young yourself to give,” 
Alack and well-a-day. 


The little maid cast down her eyes, 
Alack and well-a-day. 
And many a flush began to rise, 
Alack and well-a-day. 
‘* Why, since you are so bold,” she said, 
‘* | doubt not you are highly bred, 
So take me!” and the twain were wed, 
Alack and well-a-day. 
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A WOMAN'S CHANCE AT DELHI: 


A DETAIL OF THE MUTINY 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 





[A selected reading from On the Face of the Waters, by 
Flora Annie Steel. Published by The Macmillan Company. 
At the time of this reading, on the eve of the mutiny at Delhi, 
Kate Erlton, the wife of an English officer, has come to the 
house of Alice Gissing, a suburban resident civilian’s wife and 
social acquaintance, to plead with her to release her hold on 
Major Erlton, with whom Mrs. Erlton has learned Mrs Gis- 
ing is about to elope. They are interrupted in the midst of 
this interview by the abrupt entrance of the Mai or Ayah, a 
native woman, Alice Gissing’s devoted personal attendant.] 

What were the frantic words which broke from 
the frantic figure, its sparse gray hair showing, its 
shriveled bosom heaving unveiled, which burst into 
the room and flung its arms around that little be- 
frilled white one as if to protect and shield it? 

Kate Erlton gave a half-choked, half-sobbing cry. 

“What is it? What does she say?” she cried 
passionately, “I have a right to know!” 

Alice Gissing looked at her with a faint wonder. 
“It is nothing about that,” she said, and her face, 
though it had whitened, showed no fear. “It’s 
something more important. There has been a row 
in the city—the’ Cominissioner and some other 
Englishmen have been killed and she says we are 
not safe. I don’t quite understand. Oh! don’t be 
a fool Mai!” she went on in Hindustani, “I say!” 
Her foot came down almost savagely and she turned 
to Kate. “If you will wait here for a second, Mrs. 
Erlton, I'll go outside with the Mai and have a look 
round, and bring my husband’s pistol from the 
other room. You had better stay, really. I shall 
be back ina moment. And I dare say it’s all the old 
Mai’s nonsense—she is such a fool about me—now- 
adays.” Her white face, smiling over its own cer- 
tainty of coming trouble, was gone, and the door 
closed, almost before Kate could say a word. Not 
that she had any to say. She was too dazed to 
think of danger to the little figure, which passed 
out into the shady back veranda perched on the 
city wall, looking out into the peaceful country be- 
yond. She was too absorbed in what she had just 
realized to think of anything else. So this was what 
he had meant!—and this woman with her facile 
nature, ready to please and be pleased with anyone 
—this woman content to take the lowest place—had 
the highest of all claims upon him. This woman 
who had no right to motherhood, who did not 
know 

God in heaven! What was that through the 
stillness and the peace? A child’s pitiful scream. 

She was at the closed windows in an instant, peer- 
ing through the slits of the jalousies; but there was 
nothing to be seen save a blare and blaze of sun- 
light on sun-scorched grass and sun-withered beds 
of flowers. Nothing!—stay!—Christ help us! 
What was that? A vision of white, and gold and 
blue. White garments and white wings, golden 
curls and flaming golden crest, fierce gray-blue 
beak and claws among the fluttering blue ribbons. 
Sonny! His little feet flying and failing fast among 
the flower-beds. Sonny! still holding his favorite’s 





chain in the unconscious grip of terror, while half- ‘ 


dragged, half-flying, the wide white wings fluttered 
over the child’s head. 
“Deen! Deen! Futteh Mohammed!” 


That was from the bird, terrified, yet still gentle. 

“Deen! Deen! Futteh Mohammed!” 

That was from the old man who followed fast on 
the child with long lance in rest like a pig-sticker’s. 
An old man in a faded green turban with a spiritual, 
relentless face. 

Kate’s fingers were at the bolts of the high French 
window—her only chance of speedy exit from that 
closed room. Ah! would they never yield?—and 
the lance was gaining on those poor little flying 
feet. Every atom of motherhood in her—fierce, 
instinctive, animal, fought with those unyielding 
a 

What was that? Another vision of white, and 
gold, and blue, dashing into the sunlight with some- 
thing in a little clenched right hand. Childish itself 
in frills, and laces, and ribbons, but with a face as 
relentless as the old man’s, as spiritual. And a clear 
confident voice rang above those discordant cries. 

“All right, Sonny! All right, dear!” 

On, swift and straight in the sunlight; and then a 
pause to level the clencaed hand over the left arm 
cooly, and fire. The lance wavered. It was two 
feet further from that soft flesh and blood when 
Alice Gissing caught the child up, turned and ran; 
ran for dear life to shelter. 

“Deen! Deen! Futteh Mohammed!” 

The cry came after the woman and child, and 
over them, released by Sonny’s wild clutch at 
sheltering arms, the bird fluttered, echoing the cry. 

But one bolt was down at last, the next yielding 
—Ah! who was that dressed like a native, riding like 
an Englishman, who leaped the high garden fence 
and was over among the flower-beds where Sonny 
was being chased. Was he friend or foe? No 
matter! Since under her vehement hands the bolt 
had fallen, and Kate was out in the veranda. Too 
late! The flying sunlit vision of white, and gold, 
and blue had tripped and fallen. No! not too late. 
The report of a revolver rang out, and the Cry of 
Faith came only from the bird, for the fierce relent- 
less face was hidden among the laces, and frills, and 
ribbons that hid the withered flowers. 

But the lance? The lance whose perilous near- 
ness had made that shot Jim Douglas’s only chance 
of keeping his promise? He was on his knees on 
the scorched grass choking down the curse as he 
saw a broken shaft among the frills and ribbons, a 
slow stream oozing in gushes to dye them crimson. 
There was another crimson spot, too, on the 
shoulder, showing where a bullet, after crashing 
through a man’s temples, had found its spent resting 
place. But as the Englishman kicked away one 
body, and raised the other tenderly from the unhurt 
child, so as not to stir that broken shaft, he wished 
that if death had to come, he might have dealt it. 
To his wild rage, his insane hatred, there seemed a 
desecration even in that cold touch of steel from a 
dark hand. 

But Alice Gissing resented nothing. She lay 
propped by his arms with those wide blue eyes still 
wide, yet sightless, heedless of Kate’s horrified 
whispers, or the poor old Mai’s frantic whimper. 














Until suddenly a piteous little wail rose from the 
half-stunned child to mingle with that ceaseless 
iteration of grief. “Oh! meri buchchi murgyia!” 
(Oh, my girlie is dead!—dead!) 

It seemed to bring her back, and a smile showed 
on the fast-paling face. 

“Don’t be a fool, Mai. 
Take care of him, do, and don’t be stupid. 
right.” 

Her voice was strong enough, and Kate looked at 
Jim Douglas hopefully. She had recognized him 
at once, despite his dress, with a faint, dead wonder 
as to why things were so strange to-day. But he 
could feel something oozing wet and warm over his 
supporting arm, he knew the meaning of that 
whitening face; so he shook his head hopelessly, his 
eyes on those wide unseeing ones. She was as still, 
he thought, as she had been when he held her be- 
fore. Then suddenly the eyes narrowed into sight, 
and looked him in the face curiously, clearly. 

“Tt’s you, is it” came the old inconsequent laugh. 
“Why don’t you say ‘Bravo!—Bravo!—Bra—— ” 

The crimson rush of blood from her still-smiling 
lips dyed his hands also, as he caught her up reck- 
lessly with a swift order to the others to follow, and 
ran for the house. But as he ran, clasping her 
close, close, to him, his whispered bravos assailed 
her dead ears passionately, and when he laid her on 
her bed, he paused even in the mad tumult of his 
rage, his anxiety, his hope for others to kiss the 
palms of those brave hands ere he folded them 
decently on her breast, and was out to fetch his 
horse, and return to where Kate waited for him in 
the veranda, the child in her arms. 

“Don’t think, please,” said Jim Douglas, pausing 
to give her a sharp glance. “You will need all your 
nerve. The troops mutinied at Meerut last night, 
and killed a lot of people. They have come on here, 
and I don’t trust the native regiments. Go inside, 
and shut the door. I must reconnoiter a bit before 
we start.” 

“But my husband?” she cried, and her tone made 
him remember the strangeness of finding her in that 
house. She looked unreliable, to his keen eye; the 
bitter truth might make her rigid, callous, and in 
such callousness lay their only chance. 

“All right. He asked me to look after—her.” 

He saw her waver, then pull herself together; but 
he saw also that her clasp on Sonny tightened con- 
vulsively, and he held out his arms. 

“Hand the child to me for a moment,” he said 
briefly, “and call that poor lady’s ayah from her 
wailing.” 

The piteous whimperings from the darkened 
rooms within ceased reluctantly. The old woman 
came with lagging step into the veranda, but Jim 
Douglas called to her in the most matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“Here, Mai! Take your mem’s charge. She 
told you to take care of the boy, remember.” The 
tear-dim doubtful eyes looked at him half-resent- 
fully, but he went on coolly. “Now, Sonny, go to 
your ayah, and be a good boy. Hold out your 
arms to old ayah, who has had ever so many 
Sonnys—haven’t you, ayah?” 

The child, glad to escape from the prancing horse, 
the purposely rough arms, held out its little 
dimpled hands. They seemed to draw the hesitat- 


It isn’t a girl; it’s a boy. 
I’m all 
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ing old feet, step by step, till with a sudden fierce 
snatch, a wild embrace, the old arms closed round 
the child with a croon of content. 

Jim Douglas breathed more freely. “Now, Mrs. 
Erlton,” he said, “I can’t make you promise to leave 
Sonny there; but he is safer. with her than he could 
be with you. She must have friends in the city. 
You haven’t one.” 

He was off as he spoke, kaving her to that 
knowledge. Notafriend! No! not one. Still, he 
need not have told her so, she thought proudly, as 
she passed in and closed the doors as she had been 
bidden to do. But he had succeeded. A certain 
fierce, dull resistance had replaced her emotion. 
So while the ayah, still carrying Sonny, returned to 
her dead mistress, Kate remained in the drawing- 
room, feeling stunned. Too stunned to think of 
anything save those last words. Not a friend! 
Not one, saving a few cringing shop-keepers, in all 
that wide city to whom she had ever spoken a word! 

A rattle of musketry quite close at hand roused 
her from apathy into fear for the child, and she 
passed rapidly into the next room. It was empty, 
save for that figure on the bed. The ayah with her 
charge had gone, closing the doors behind her; to 
her friends, no doubt. But she, Kate Erlton, had 
none. The renewed rattle of musketry sent her to 
peer through the jalousies; but she could see noth- 
ing. The sound seemed to come from the open 
space by the church, but gardens lay between her 
and that, blocking the view. Still it was quite 
close; seemed closer than it had been. No doubt 
it would come closer and closer till it found her 
waiting there, without a friend. Well! Since she 
was not even capable of saving Sonny, she could at 
least do what she was told—she could at least die 
alone. 

No! not quite alone! She tarned back to the 
bed and looked down on the slender figure lying 
there as if asleep. For the ayah’s vain hopes of 
lingering life had left the face unstained, and the 
folded hands hid the crimson below them. Asleep, 
not dead; for the face had no look of rest. It was 
the face of one who dreams still of the stress and 
strain of coming life. 

So this was to be her companion in death; this 
woman who had done her the greatest wrong. 
What wrong? the question came dully. What 
wrong had she done to one who refused to admit 
the claims or rights of passion? What had she 
stolen, this woman who had not cared at all? 
Whose mind had been unsullied utterly. Only 
motherhood; and that was given to saint and sinner 
alike. 

Given rightly here, for those little hands were 
brave mother-hands. Kate put out hers softly and 
touched them. Still warm, still life-like, their com- 
panionship thrilled her through and_ through. 
With a faint sob, she sank on her knees beside the 
bed and laid her cheek on them. Let death come 
and find her there! Let the finish of. the race, 
which was the win and the lose 





“Mrs. Erlton! quick, please!” 

Jim Douglas’s voice, calling to her from outside, 
roused her from a sort of apathy into sudden desire 
for life; she was out in the veranda in a second. 

“The game’s up,” he said, scarcely able to speak 
from breathlessness; and his horse was in a white 
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lather. “I had to see to the Seymours first, and now 
there’s only one chance I can think of—desperate 
at that. Quick, your foot on mine—so—from the 
step—Now your hand. One! two! three! That’s 
right.” He had her on the saddle before him and 
was off through the gardens cityward at a gallop. 
“The 54th came down from the cantonments all 
right,” he went on rapidly, “but shot their officers 
at the church—the city scoundrels are killing and 
looting all about, but the main-guard is closed and 
safe as yet. I got Mrs. Seymour there. I'll get 
you if I can. I’m going to ride through the thick 
of the devils now with you as my prisoner. Do you 
see—there at the turn. I'll hark back down the 
road—it’s the only chance of getting through. Slip 
down a bit across the saddle bow. Don’t be afraid. 
I’ll hold as long as I can. Now scream—scream 
like the devil. No! let your arms slack as if you’d 
fainted—people won’t look so much—that’s better 
—that’s capital—now—ready!” 

He swerved his horse with a dig of the spur and 
made for the crowd which lay between him and 
safety. The words describing the rape of the 
Sabine women, over the construing of which he re- 
membered being birched at school, recurred to him, 
as such idle thoughts will at such times, as he 
hitched his hand tighter on Kate’s dress and scat- 
tered the first group with a coarse jest or two. 
Thank Heaven! She would not understand these, 
his only weapons; since cold steel could not be used; 
till it had to be used to prevent her understanding. 
Thank Heaven, too! he could use both weapons 
fairly. So he dug in the spurs again and answered 
the crowd in its own kind, recklessly. A laugh, an 
oath, once or twice a blow with the flat of his sword. 
And Kate, with slack arms and closed eyes, lay and 
listened—listened to a sharper, angrier voice, a 
quick clash of steel, a shout of half-doubtful, half- 
pleased derision from those near, a jest provoking a 
roar of merriment for one who meant to hold his 
own in love and war. Then a sudden bound of the 
horse; a faint slackening of that iron grip on her 
waist-belt. The worst of the stream was past; 
another moment and they were in a quiet street, 
another, and they had turned at right-angles down 
a secluded alley where Jim Douglas paused to pass 
his right hand, still holding his sword, under Kate’s 
head and bid her lean against him more comfortably. 
The rest was easy. He would take her out by the 
Moree gate—the alleys to it would be almost de- 
serted—so, outside the walls, to the rear of the 
Cashmiere gate. They were already twisting and 
turning through the narrow lanes as he told her 
this. Then, with a rush and a whoop, he made for 
the gate, and the next moment they had the open 
country, the world, before them. How still and 
peaceful it lay in the sunshine! But the main- 
guard was the nearest, safest shelter, so the gallop- 
ing hoofs sped down the tree-set road along which 
Kate generally took her evening drive. 

“And you?” she asked hurriedly as he set her 
down at the moat and bade her run for the wicket 
and knock, while he kept the drawbridge. 

He shook his head. “The reliefs from Meerut 
must be in soon. If they started at dawn, in an 
hour. Besides, I’m off to the Palace to see what 


has really happened; information’s everything.” 
She saw him turn with a wave of his sword for 
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farewell as the wicket was opened cautiously, and 
make for the Moree gate once more. As he rode 
he told himself there should be no further cause for 
anxiety on her account. De Tessier’s guns were in 
the main-guard now, and reinforcements of the 
loyal 74th. They could hold their own easily till 
the Meerut people smashed up the Palace. They 
could not be long now, and the city had not risen 
as yet. The bigger bazaars through which he 
cantered were almost deserted; everyone had gone 
home. But at the entrance to an alley a group of 
boys clustered, and one ran out to him crying, 
“Khan-sahib! What’s the matter? Folk say 
people are being killed, but we want to go to 
school.” e 

“Don’t,” said Jim Douglas as he passed on. He 
had seen the schoolmaster, stripped naked, lying on 
his back in the broad daylight as he galloped along 
the College road with Kate over his saddle-bow. 

“Ari, brothers,” reported the spokesman. “He 
said ‘don’t’? but he can know naught. He comes 
from the outside. And we shall lose places in class 
if we stop, and others go.” 

So in the cheerful daylight the boys discussed the 
problem, school or no school; the Great Revolt had 
got no further than that, as yet. 

But if the schoolmaster of one school lay dead 
in the sunlight there was another, well able to teach 
a useful lesson, left alive; and his school remains for 
all time as a place where men may learn what men 
can do. 

For about three hundred yards from the deserted 
College, about six hundred from the main-guard of 
the Cashmere gate, stood the magazine, to which 
the two young Englishmen, followed by a burlier 
one, had walked back quietly after one of them had 
remarked that he could hold his own. For there 
were gates to be barred, four walls to be seen to, 
and various other preparations to be made before 
the nine men who formed the garrison could be 
certain of holding their own. And their own meant 
much to others; for with the stores and the muni- 
tions of war safe the city might rise, but it would be 
unarmed; but with them at the mercy of the rabble 
every pitiful pillager could become a recruit to the 
disloyal regiments. 

“The mine’s about finished now, sir,” said Con- 
ductor Buckley, saluting gravely as he looked 
critically down a line ending in the powder maga-_ 
zine. “And, askin’ your pardon, sir, mightn’t it be 
as well to settle a signal beforehand, sir; in case it’s 
wanted? And, if you have no objection, sir, here’s 
Sergeant Scully here, sir, saying he would look on 
it as a kind favor. r 

A man with a spade glanced up a trifle anxiously 
for the answer as he went on with his work. 

“All right! Scully shall fire it. If you finish it 
there in the middle by that little lemon tree, we 
shan’t forget the exact spot. Scully must see to 
having the portfire ready for himself. I’ll give the 
word to you, as your gun will be near mine, and 
you can pass it on by raising your cap. That will 
do, I think.” 





* * * 
“Now, if you please!” 
Someone in the thick of the smoke and the 
flashes heard the yells and curses and raised his 
cap—a last salute, as it were, to the school and 
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schoomaster. A final dismisssal to the scholars— 
a thousand of them or so—about to finish their 
lesson of what men can do to hold their own. And 
someone else, standing beside the lemon-bush, bent 
over that faithful black streak, then ran for dear life 
from the hissing of that snake of fire flashing to the 
powder magazine. 

A faint sob, a whispering gasp of horror, came 
from the thousand and odd; but above it came a 
roar,arush,arending. A little puff of white smoke 
went skyward first, and then slowly, majestically, a 
great cloud of rose-red dust grew above the ruins, 
to hang—a corona glittering in the slant sunbeams 
—over the school, the schoolmasters, and the 
scholars. 

It hung there for hours. To those who know the 
story it seems to hang there still—a bloody pall for 
the many; for the Nine, a crown indeed. 

3 * ok 

“What's that?” 

The question sprung to every lip; yet all knew the 
answer. The magazine had saved itself. 

But in the main-guard, not six hundred yards off, 
where the very ground rocked and the walls shook, 
the men and women, pent up since noon, looked at 
each other when the first shock was over, feeling 
that here was the end of inaction. Here was a dis- 
tinct, definite challenge to Fate, and what would 
come of it? It was now close on to four o’clock; 
the day was over, the darkness at hand. What 
would it bring them? If Meerut, with its two 
thousand, was so sore bested that it could not spare 
one man to Delhi, what could they, a mere handful, 
hope for save annihilation. . . . There had been no 
attack as yet; but every soul within the main-guard 
knew for a certainty that the first hint of retreat 
would bring it. 

So as the gate stood open, and the sun streamed 
through it into the wide courtyard, glinting on the 
buckles and bayonets, Major Abbott’s voice rose 
quietly. “Are you ready, Gordon?” The draw- 
bridge was clear of the guns now, clear of every- 
thing save the slant shadows. 

“All ready, sir,” came the quiet reply. 

“Number!” called the Commandant, but a voice 
at his right pleaded swiftly. “Don’t wait for sec- 
tions, Huzoor! Let us go!” And another at his 
left whispered, “For God’s sake, Huzoor! quick; 
get them out quick!” 

Major Abbott hesitated a second, only a second. 
The voices were the voices of good men and true, 
whom he could trust. “Fours about! Quick 
march!” he corrected, and a sort of sigh of relief 
ran down the regiment as it swung into position 
and the feet started rhythmically. Action at last! 
—at long last! 

“Good-by, old chap,” said some one cheerfully, 
but Major Abbott did not turn. “Good-by! Good- 
by!” came voices all around; steady, quiet voices, as 
the disciplined tramp echoed on the drawbridge, 
and a bar of scarlet coats grew on the rise of the 
white road outside. 

“Good-by, Gordon! Good-by!” 

The tall figure in its red and gold was under the 
very arch, shining, glittering in the sunlight stream- 
ing through it. Another step or two he would have 
been beyond it. But the time for good-by had 
The time for which the 38th had been 


come. 
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waiting all day. He threw up his arms and fell dead 
from his horse without a cry, shot through the heart. 
The next instant the gate was closed, its creaking 
smothered in the wild, senseless cry “To kill, to kill, 
to kill,” in a wild, senseless rattle of musketry. For 
there was really no hurry; the handful of English- 
men were helpless. Major Abbott and his men 
might clamor for reéntry at the gate if they chose. 
They could not get in. Nor could the remnant of 
the 74th, deprived of its loyal companions, of the 
only two men who seemed to have controlled it, do 
anything. And the 54th were helpless also by their 
own act; for they had pushed Major Paterson 
through the gate before it closed. 

So there was no one left even to try and stem the 
tide. Noone to check that beast-like cry. 

“Maro! Maro! Maro!” 

But, in truth, it would have been a hopeless task. 
The game was up; the only chance was flight. And 
two, foreseeing this for the last hour, had already 
made good theirs by jumping from an embrasure 
in the rampart into the ditch, while one, uninjured 
by the fall, had scrambled up the counter-scarp, and 
was running like a hare for those same thickets of 
the Koodsia. 

“Come on! Come on!” cried others, seeing their 
success. And then? And then the cries and 
piteous screams of women reminded them of some- 
thing dearer than life, and they ran back under a 
hail of bullets to that upper room which they had 
forgotten for the moment. And somehow, despite 
the cry of kill, despite thé whistling bullets, they 
managed to drag its inmates to the embrasure. 
But—oh! pathos and bathos of poor humanity! 
making smiles and tears come together—the 
women who had stared death in the face all day 
without a wink, stood terrified before a twenty-feet 
scramble with a rope of belts and handkerchiefs to 
help them. It needed a round shot to come whiz- 
zing a message of certain death over their heads to 
give them back a courage which never failed again 
in the long days of wandering and desperate need 
which was theirs ere some of them reached safety. 

But Kate neither hesitated nor jumped. She had 
not the chance of doing either. For that longing 
look of hers through the open gates had tempted 
her to creep along the wall nearer to them; so that 
the rush to close them jammed her into a corner 
against a door, which yielded slightly to her weight. 
Quick enough to grasp her imminent danger, she 
stooped instantly to see if the door could be made 
to yield further. And that stoop saved her life, by 
hiding her from view behind the crowd. The next 
moment she had pushed aside a log which had evi- 
dently rolled from some pile within, and slipped 
sideways into a dark outhouse. She was safe so 
far. But was it worth it? The impulse to go out 
again and brave merciful death rose keen, until with 
a flash, the memory of that escape through the 
crowd came back to her; she seemed to hear the 
changing ready voice of the man who held her, to 
feel his quick instinctive grip on every chance of 
life. 

Chance! There was a spell in the very word. A 
minute after logs jammed the door again, and even 
had it been set wide, none would have guessed that 
a woman, full of courage, ay! and hope, crouched 
behind the piles of brushwood. 
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ETHICS AND LITERATURE 


JULIA WEDGWOOD CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Whatever men and women disagree in, they must 
surely be at one in regarding morals as the dominant 
interest of human life. When we say that a person 
is not literary, not political, not scientific, we men- 
tion a fact concerning him. When we say that he is 
not moral, we convey a warning against him. To 
lack an interest in any of the three subjects just men- 
tioned is to be subject to a great limitation of human 
interest; to be indifferent on the subject of morality 
is to be not in the full sense human. Ethics—to 
name morality in its intellectual aspect—is to all 
other subjects of human attention what England is 
in India, what Rome was in the ancient world. It 
has subjects, allies, and foes. It does not, in the full 
sense of the word, acknowledge an equal. 

But it is also true that moral interests can be 
sharply distinguished from no other interests known 
to humanity. We should lose much of what is most 
effective in literature if we were to set aside a definite 
moral writing. Look only at the literary produc- 
tions of this century. Carlyle and Ruskin are great 
preachers just as much as they are great writers. 
Carlyle preached the gospel of work. All that was 
best in him, and all that was worst in him concen- 
trated itself at the heart of this lesson; his noble 
peasant sympathies found here a fearless, what we 
might call for want of a better word a patriotic, ut- 
terance; here he is on his native soil, here his ances- 
tral virtues proclaim themselves. And then, too, 
whatever is worst in him finds here its explanation. 
His defense of slavery must be regarded, if we would 
keep any sympathy with him, as a distorted expres- 
sion of his belief that the habit of work is of greater 
value to the worker even than personal liberty. 
Ruskin exalts the duty of work on another side. He 
has permanently elevated and ennobled the task of 
the artist, and allied it with lessons that go to the 
depth of our nature. The poetry, the vividness, the 
musical associations with which Carlyle has enhaloed 
the prosaic virtue of industry, have been by Ruskin 
impressed on the almost equally prosaic virtue of 
honesty; he has given art new meaning by flooding 
it with the moral associations of truth. No pulpit 
has been the focus of teaching more directly moral 
than the writings of these contributors to what is, in 
its purest sense, literature. 

But both these eloquent preachers belong to a 
world which has passed away. Though one is still 
with us, and not very old, we all feel him a survivor 
of a vanished school of thought. He lived through 
that intellectual revolution which, in bringing for- 
ward new conceptions of that which is, partly 
changed and partly eclipsed the old conceptions 
of what ought to be; but his best work was 
achieved before the influence of this revolution was 
felt, and we breathe in his writings the atmosphere 
ofa bygone time. There isa different spirit in every 
writer of our day. Literature has turned from the 
sttidy of ideals to the copy of any sufficiently distinct 
experience. Mark this change in the succession of 
what might be called the laureateship of fiction. If 
any one had been asked, thirty, or even twenty years 


ago, who was our first writer in this line, he or she 
would have answered George Eliot, and at the pres- 
ent day the suffrage would be given for George 
Meredith. The first writer, ai. id all her rich and 
varied claims on attention, is sp cially significant as 
the exponent of an age of transition. She was 
steeped in scientific ideas, but the tone of appeal in 
her earlier works suggests a morality of the old- 
fashioned stamp. Adam Bede preaches a morai that 
is as old as the relations of men and women, and 
preaches it in the same spirit as Scott, for instance, 
in The Heart of Midlothian. Here we have noth- 
ing of the psychological problem; we track the con- 
sequences of sin. We could not speak quite so de- 
cidedly of her later work, but we still face the old as- 
sumptions, and so nearly are they seen through the 
same atmosphere, that there were many of her read- 
ers, and among them those who received most moral 
stimulus from what they read, who never perceived 
the difference of fundamental belief. 

But when we turn to the novels of George Mere- 
dith the least keen-sighted of readers feels a change. 
Nobody can say, in listening to him, that the thrill 
of the drama is combined with the edification of the 
sermon. The tone is that of impartial demonstra- 
tion, of a respect for fact as fact, of truth in the sense, 
not of moral claim, but of science, of photography. 

The moral question is, in the novel, a mat- 
ter of detail; it may escape the attention of an inter- 
ested reader. It is not that way that the author’s 
energies are directed. His sympathies are neither 
with the law nor the law-breaker, they go in another 
direction altogether. 

If we come down to a younger generation we see 
the change in a more complete and therefore, per- 
haps, a less aggressive aspect. But turn to the 
writer just snatched from us in his brilliant noon, 
mark the complete non-morality of Robert Steven- 
son. We have in his novels a tone of entire scientific 
impartiality ; he describes good and bad in the same 
tones. His one parable indeed has a great moral 
idea; it has passed into proverbial expression and 
taken a place apart, but it is no characteristic ex- 
pression of his mind. The similarity of his 
material to Scott’s, and the contrast in the moral ef- 
fect of the two writers, show us the change which has 
come over the spirit of literature in our own time, 
from its approach to the spirit of science. In pass- 
ing from the writer who died two generations ago tu 
the writer who died two years ago we pass from the 
world or ideals to the world of penetrating observa- 
tion and careful classification. No doubt Scott’s is 
a conventional ideal; he accepts the old types and the 
traditional morality. Yet no one ever felt him cold. 
With the younger writer, when our attention is most 
aroused we are still aware of a sense of chill, of re- 
moteness. It is neither because he is un- 
able to convey what he himself feels, nor because he 
chooses objects which do not admit of much feeling, 
but because he takes us to a point of view remote 
alike from sympathy or antipathy. 

The artist was wont to unveil the pathetic in the 
insignificant; he inspired pity, where the world ex- 
hibits only matter for scorn. He sought to reveal 








where the historian could only narrate. When we 
track the footsteps of evolution we must beware of 
describing any change as mere deterioration. But 
Scott at any rate will, we suspect, be felt by posterity 
a truer artist than his countryman. For the mo- 
ment, no doubt, he who echoes the exact dialect of 
the hour is easiest to read. There is, for the average 
reader, something of the same effort in reading 
Scott that there is in reading a book in a foreign 
language. He wrote when all morality was revo- 
lutionary or conventional, and there was no question 
which side he would take. But his sympathies, if 
not wide reaching, have a kind of expansiveness 
which we may express by calling them truly catho- 
lic. In the sense that you might make a long list of 
valuable interests unrepresented in his writings, you 
may say that his work is narrow. In that sense you 
may say that Shakespeare’s is narrow. The protest 
which all readers would make against the descrip- 
tion in either case expresses much more truly the 
actual characteristics of the thing described. Scott’s 
sympathies are not with everybody. But no limits 
of class or creed confine them—they are with high 
and low, rich and poor, the law and the lawbreaker. 
No picture is more dramatic than that of Rob Roy. 
We feel our heart drawn to the robber chief, we are 
shown his human side, we feel him a brother. But 
we see his figure against a background of law and 
order, and his relation to that background is never 
absent from the mind of the artist who thus presents 
it. In some deep sense the Highland cateran be- 
longs to that background; his lawlessness is a mere 
incident in his career. Scott never exalts mere 
turbulent strength; his readers are always reminded 
of the claims of the lowly and the poor. The springs 
of pity are always kept alive; he brings home to us 
the appeal of failure, the poetry of lost causes, the 
religion of a loyalty to the unfortunate. And at the 
same time his sturdy common sense always sees the 
justification for success. This double range of feel- 
ing gives him exactly the point of view for the 
dramatist. His imaginative sympathies were with 
Mary Queen of Scots, with the Jacobites, with the 
Highlanders, with the Roman Catholics. His 
reason was on the side of the Revolution of 1688, 
_with the Protestant dynasty, with shrewd Scotch 

lawyers and eighteenth-century ideas. Here is 
a span giving the true conditions of artistic 
feeling. The man who sympathizes with op- 
posites is almost of necessity a dramatist, for 
we need almost nothing in order to see life dra- 
matically other than to see it as it looks to both of 
those who, feeling strongly, lack sympathy with each 
other. 

We speak of the universal sympathies of Shakes- 
peare, but they are not universal in any other sense 
than this. In truth, we should feel any modern 
novelist who worked within so restricted a frame- 
work as his, extremely narrow. The range of his art 
leaves untouched a large part of human interest; 
many people lead full and useful lives, and never 
know anything of a single emotion made immortal 
by his genius; many men and women live and die 
and know nothing of passion, of love in his sense, of 
hate in any sense, of jealousy, of ambition, of mili- 
tary fervor, of hero-worship, of the feelings that pre- 
vail in the court and the camp, of the emotions that 
thrill the hearts of lovers. When we have finished 
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our list of his themes on the most exhaustive pat- 
tern, we shall still find that we have left uncata- 
logued more than half the interests of life. Prob- 
ably it was a larger proportion of the interests of the 
poet’s contemporaries than of ours, but human na- 
ture is not narrower in one age than in another, and 
moreover we know of keen interest in Shakespeare’s 
age which he does not mirror. He lived at the high 
tide of the Reformation, and he never gives us a 
Catholic or a Protestant; he lived in the full current 
of the Renaissance, and he never represents a stu- 
dent or a printer; he lived when the artist was an 
honored guest at Courts, and he never introduced 
an artist. Is it, then, by stupid flattery that we talk 
of his infinite variety? By no means. It is because 
within this narrow range his sympathies are abso- 
lutely elastic. He makes us sympathize with Mac- 
beth, and with the enemies of Macbeth—with Julius 
Cesar, and with the murderers of Julius Cesar. He 
paints the conqueror of Agincourt, and he echoes 
the remonstrance of his rank and file; he gives a 
voice to the triumph of St. Crispin’s Day and the dim 
protest of the multitude by whose forgotten suffer- 
ings such triumphs were won. We have not quitted 
the enclosure of war and ambition, we have touched 
on a world which not one in a thousand enters, but 
yet we suggest, in thus describing it, the thing we 
mean by the infinite variety of Shakespeare, because 
it affords a vivid picture of his reversible sympathies. 
To paint Henry V. and the soldier “afeared there 
are few die well who die in battle,” is to be catholic. 
To collect the sentiments of every trade and every 
interest is to be merely heterogeneous. 

The confusion by which catholic sympathy is mis- 
taken for general impartiality is, as we pass beyond 
it, deeply instructive. We see that the width of 
range which we had supposed universal, though it 
take in but a small part of life, if we reckon life by 
days and hours, is yet an inclusive unity. What 
gives breadth and expansiveness to sympathy is not 
the readiness to go out in every direction and put 
one’s self in the place of everybody, but that habit of 
mind by which, in all relation, our attention is readv 
to pass from one set of claims to their opposites. 
The possibility of dramatic effectiveness is lost when 
we insist on seeing everything from the same point 
of view as that from which we should regard action 
which we had any chance of influencing. If we will 
never lend our sympathies to actors whose deeds in 
actual life we should have done our utmost to pre- 
vent, we withdraw from all literary judgment. But 
we withdraw from it equally if we lend our sympa- 
thies to everybody. That is another way of saying 
that we give them to nobody. When literature ex- 
changes the selective touch of morals for the collect- 
ive grasp of science she abandons her true vocation. 
If she fail to supply a school of sympathy, and do not 
teach us to look at some characters more penetrat- 
ingly than others, she leaves unfulfilled the office as- 
signed to her in the noble words of Bacon—“to give 
the mind of Man some shadow of satisfaction, the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul.” 

As Shakespeare paints an Iago, he suggests 
to us a being who shall bring to the side of trust 
the potency which Iago brings to the side of mis- 
trust. Those who in actual life approach Iago 
do not suggest this, because it is only pure evil which 
can suggest its opposite, and it is only in art that 
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we recognize evil in its purity. To disentangle from 
the confusion of life the promise that life hardly ut- 
ters, of an enlistment of its strongest forces on the 
side which now they seem most to oppose, is a serv- 
ice which morality can receive only from literature. 
Science holds no hint of such a promise. Politics, 
and that enlarged view of politics which we know as 
history, make it seem utterly impossible. Only 
literature with its disentangling touch brings before 
us so vividly the opposing forces, ranges their ser- 
ried ranks in such definite antagonism, that the very 
nakedness of the problem forced on our attention 
gives it a certain solution. We see the truth of a 
saving of Plato’s, that the least change of movement 
is that of inversion. We feel that all this that we see 
around us might in a moment be discerned as an in- 
verted world, the reflection of some hidden reality— 
hidden perhaps merely by our incapacity to look 
upward. Here we have the secret of the satisfaction 
that is given by tragedy. If events, which in life 
give unmixed pain, are so refracted through the 
prism of poetry as to give something for which we 
have no less inadequate name than pleasure, it is 
merely because in that refraction we discern some 
meaning that is hidden from us in their unrefracted 
form. Power and evil are allies in life, and they are 
exhibited as allies in art. But seeing them as they 
are shuwn in the creations of genius we discern as 
in a vision, the unnaturalness of their union, and 
foretell their separation forever. 





IS THERE AN AMERICAN LITERATURE? 
F. LEWIS PATTEE. coccssecccccsecscsscccscesessesssessee THE DIAL 

There is no one, I think, who will not admit that 
the case of two independent literatures written in the 
same language is a wholly unprecedented one; but 
it is no argument that because a thing is unprece- 
dented it is therefore impossible. The discovery of 
America was an unprecedented event. It was a 
most marvelous and world-revolutionizing event. 
There are men, even among those whose ancestors 
for generations have been natives of the new soil, 
who have not ceased to wonder about it, who insist 
upon measuring it only by old-world standards, on 
treating it as if it were merely a vast addition to the 
area of Europe. America in the first centuries after 
its discovery was almost literally a new world. Man 
never went to live in an environment more strange 
to him. Every element save that of race tended to 
separate the minds of the settlers from those of their 
kindred in the motherland. There was something 
in the air of the new continent, in its vastness and 
freedom, in its unlimited wealth and unprecedented 
opportunities, that tended to put a new spirit into its 
sons—to breed a new race with a new outlook and 
new ideals. Three hundred years of this environ- 
ment have produced a peculiar people, with a distinct 
and strongly marked individuality, living under an 
unprecedented form of government. 

The element of epoch has had its share in the 
problem. The past century has been an unprece- 
dented one, and nowhere more so than in America. 
It has been a century of quick growths, of broad and 
enduring foundations laid with unheard of rapidity. 
It would have been madness a century ago to have 
prophesied even a fraction of the wonders which 
were to take place on our soil. The history of the 
development of Western America reads like a page 
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from the Arabian Nights. What an era of bustle 
and stir! Where else in all history can you find 
similar conditions? When have men been thrown 
more fully upon their own resources? The revolu- 
tion, that furnace that tried the metal of our char- 
acter to its utmost limit, was our heroic period. 
The mad struggle in the forests of a new world was 
at length over; the colonists found themselves face 
to face with a bewildering and undreamed of situa- 
tion. Then came the reconstruction period, which 
called for almost superhuman wisdom. The early 
years of the new government, with their test cases, 
their doubt and uncertainty; the opening of the vast 
areas beyond the Alleghanies, with their almost in- 
terminable forests and prairies, with the swarming 
fauna and strange flora. 

That the American literature is written in the 
English language, is, in the minds of many, an in- 
superable argument against its independence. But 
this in reality is the least of all the arguments. 
Literature springs from the soul; it is the embodi- 
ment of hopes and fears, of moods gay or melan- 
choly, of experience, of sensation, of conjecture, and 
the language is only the lifeless medium of com- 
munication. Do Homer into any language, and he 
is still Greek. No translatioh can take the French 
out of Hugo or the Russian out of Tolstoi. It has 
been safe to define a literature as all the writings in 
a given language. So firmly fixed is this idea that 
a recent critic of Roger Bacon, who wrote in the 
thirteenth century, declares that “his writings, being 
all’in Latin, do not belong to the English literature.” 
To what literature, then, do they belong? This 
habit of classifying literature according to the medium 
through which it has passed has come from the fact 
that in the history of the old world there have been 
no two nations with distinct governments and 
personalities using the same language. It remained 
for the new world to break this precedent. 

Can we never achieve our literary independence? 
Must we go down through the ages forever tied 
intellectually to the apron strings of our mother? 
The idea is absurd. It is certain, unless civilization 
be obscured by other dark ages, that we shall never 
drift away from England in our language, but we 
are constantly drifting from her in everything else. 
We are doing our own thinking, solving our own 
problems in our own way, and we have been doing 
so foracentury. It was in 1820 that Sydney Smith 
demanded of a British public, “Who reads an 
American book?” In the meantime we have pro- 
duced an Emerson, a Poe, a Cooper, a Hawthorne, a 
Whittier, a Lowell, a Whitman—there is no end to 
the list. The writings of these men have been no 
feeble imitation of European models. They have 
been strong and intensely original; they have over- 
flowed with a spirit of a new world; they have been 
colored by its soil and permeated with Americanism, 
until to attempt to remove this native element would 
be to destroy the fabric. Men like Cooper and 
Whitman and Mark Twain would have been im- 
possible on any other soil. 

Then for more than a century we have been mak- 
ing our national songs. There are hundreds of 
lyrics that have burst hot from the American heart, 
and that profoundly thrill every American, which 
yet mean nothing to an Englishman save as he trans- 
lates into them his own emotions of fatherland. Are 
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these hymns not our own? Is it not foolishness to 
speak of such songs as the Concord Hymn, The 
Star Spangled Banner, My Country ’Tis of Thee, 
and The Battle Hymn of the Republic, as English 
songs in America? Did we not evolve them from as 
profound and tragic an experience as did England 
her Rule Britannia? 

It seems to me that it may be laid down almost as 
an axiom that when a distinct nation has acquired 
a distinct personality, and has produced writers and 
writings sui generis, reflecting the soil, the spirit, 
the individuality of that people, then that nation has 
a distinct literature, no matter what may be the lan- 
guage in which it is written. American literature 
is proud of its origin. It passed its infancy and 
childhood in the land of Chaucer. The first chap- 
ters of its life history are the same as those in the 
history of English literature. But in its early man- 
hood it migrated to a new world. Its character was 
evolved during centuries amid unprecedented sur- 
roundings. It stands to-day united to England by 
only one of the four great elements that determine 
the character of literature—that of race; and even 
this tie is a weak one, since the average American 
citizen can boast but a small fraction of English 
blood. 





A TENDENCY OF MODERN CRITICISM 
RICHARD BURTON eee reer cer cec secre eeeeesereeeseesees THE CRITIC 

Literary criticism has always been of two main 
kinds: the objective, which applies rules and be- 
lieves in standards; the subjective, which, with less 
care for canons, gives freer play to personal impres- 
sions. Some of the later doyens of letters belong 
to the impressionistic school, but of old the weight 
of authority was with those who appealed to tradi- 
tion. And there was an authority in this method, 
a stability and dignity in the judgments thus reached, 
which made them imposing, even admirable. Nis- 
ard summed up the creed in saying: “I could not 
love without preferring, and I could not prefer with- 
out doing injustice.” The personal equation is here 
reduced to the vanishing point. Jeffrey, with his 
famous Critique of Wordsworth beginning, “This 
will never do,” affords a fine example of the same 
thing. A nobler illustration is Matthew Arnold, 
whose appeal to comparisons and insistence on a 
standard are academic, in the best sense. In the 
hands of such a man objective criticism is discovered 
to be full of virtues. But with an older school—with 
Boileau in France, to name one leader—the danger 
was a stiffening into the mechanical, loss of breadth, 
and insensitiveness to an enlightened enjoyment as 
the ultimate test. 

With Sainte-Beuve, however (still looking to 
France, the land of criticism par excellence), came 
a change. Taine, Renan, younger men like Jules 
Lemaitre, with all their personal variations, admit 
more of the subjective, see the subject through the 
color of their temperament; and of modern criticism 
as a whole it may be said that it has become auto- 
biographical. The critic announces: “Gentlemen, 
I propose to talk of myself in relation to Shakes- 
peare, Racine, Pascal, Goethe.” In some cases this 
is pushed to an absurd or offensive degree, until we 
get such a parody on literary judgments as the al- 
leged remarks on English poetry of a professor in 
the class room, published of late in one of the maga- 
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zines. But Mr. William Paine, in his recent book, 
Little Leaders, goes too far in his condemnation of 
the subjective test. Many of our ablest and most 
charming writers favor it: Stevenson, for an Eng- 
lishman (who isn’t English), Howells, for an Ameri- 
can. And its advantages are obvious; appreciating 
the truth in ae gustibus, the critic gives his opinion 
for what it is worth, tolerant of dispute or dissent. 
He becomes intimate with us; we are more likely to 
love him. In addition to stimulation in literature, 
we are having dealings with a strong, pleasing per- 
sonality, perhaps. The gain here is all in the direc- 
tion of life, savor, reality. On the other hand, a 
besetting sin of this method is lack of culture. Any- 
one can set up to write esoteric criticism. But when, 
as with M. Lemaitre, there is wide reading, an as- 
similation of the best models, the issue, be it con- 
fessed, is delightful. 

In all likelihood, the question will always be de- 
batable. The modern tendency, no doubt, leans to- 
wards the subjective; individualism for the moment 
is paramount in literature. The pendulum swings 
to that side of equilibrium. Personal preference is 
the starting point of all honest enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of literature. To praise a book because 
we think it ought to be praised, not because we find 
it praiseworthy, is intellectual suicide. Yet few of 
us wish to go so far as to deny that literary art has 
some permanent laws and standards. The slow 
consensus of the best opinion (with some erratic in- 
dividual variations) rallies around the works which 
obey these laws and conform to these standards. 
To listen to the still, small voice within, and yet to 
find a reason-for-being in the voice of time and au- 
thority, that is the delicate and difficult business of 
the serious-minded critic. The present-day ten- 
dency alluded to is an exaggeration, but, if excess, 
it must be wholesomer, truer than the other, earlier 
excess, which stretched every literary creation upon 
the narrow Procrustean bed of convention and 
judged its size thereby. 





HERBERT SPENCER’S SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
COMPLETION OF THE GREAT WORK....-++++.ssee0++ THE SPEAKER 


The news that Mr. Herbert Spencer has at last 
completed the monumental series of works in which 
for the last forty years, he has been interpreting the 
universe, must have stirred a good many varied 
memories in a number of men and women now in 
middle life. Most of the people in England and 
America—and probably all the people in Russia— 
who were perplexed by the great intellectual and so- 
cial problems of the day in the later Sixties or earlier 
’Seventies, have had a Spencerian phase of thought 
—followed not infrequently by a period of reaction, 
ending, as the philosophic fire burnt itself out, in 
complete indifference. Mr. Spencer came at an 
epoch-making. crisis, and made an epoch himself. 
He became fully known to the reading public just at 
that critical time when the old Utilitarianism and 
Associationism, more or less transformed by John 
Stuart Mill, had reached their limit of service, and 
when new conceptions were fast remodelling science 
and making a new metaphysic of nature imperative. 
Mr. Spencer was one of the torch-bearers of those 
new conceptions, the leader of that typically 
English thought, which comes down from Locke 
and Hume, away from a narrow and atomic 








phenomenalism to something more objective and 
obviously real. That phenomenalism, though it 
was not nearly so sceptical or so futile as Mr. Balfour 
thinks, nevertheless still stood somewhat apart, even 
as it was presented by John Stuart Mill, from the 
scientific achievements which are one of the most 
salient features of the expiring century. It was 
Mr. Spencer who, by a combination of the views of 
the contending parties in the famous controversy 
between Mill and Hamilton, restored to the ordinary 
philosophic student that belief in a substratum be- 
hind the organized world of phenomena which it is 
so easy to demolish and so difficult to dispense with. 
It is he who, by developing the results attained by 
Von Baer and by Helmholtz, supplied biology and 
psychology respectively with a new set of regulative 
ideas, and who put into philosophic language those 
conceptions the establishment of which we mainly 
owe to Darwin, but which Darwin alone could not 
have translated into any philosophic phraseology. 
As to theological thought, it is beyond our scope or 
power to examine his influence. His Unknowable 
is at least more in conformity with current religious 
ideas than either the early scepticism or the later 
positivism of Hume, or than that terribly dreary col- 
lectivism of real and rational which was made in 
Germany, and is even less intelligible when ex- 
pounded in English than in its native tongue. His 
philosophy began, of course, as heresy; but popular 
theological thought seems to have assimilated some 
of its ideas, and still more of its terminology, with 
quite surprising success; so that, to many worthy 
people, “environment” is as comforting a term as 
the traditional Mesopotamia. In political thought 
he has travelled far, and yet has found himself in 
some degree left behind. By the unmetaphysical 
world of to-day he is probably regarded only as the 
uncompromising individualist who has parted com- 
pany with all active political forces, and preaches in 
the desert to a select congregation from the liberty 
and property defence league. But in this world, 
which not even his synthetic philosophy has ade- 
quately synthesized, a philosopher must be judged 
by his ideas rather than by his deductions or by the 
minor details in their application. Otherwise the 
greatest names in the history of philsophy would fare 
badly—not least Aristotle and Plato. 

It seems ungenerous at such a time to mention the 
minor defects, most visible in the philosopher’s later 
and more detailed works, and most conspicuous to 
the younger generation. Time,and perhaps increas- 
ing knowledge, have dimmed for most of us the halo 
which once surrounded the prophet of evolution. 
We see the conclusions discrepant with our own be- 
liefs or experiences, the small flaws in the details, still 
more in the means adopted to verify them; while 
some of the leading (leas have passed so completely 
into our intellectual life that we cannot recognize 
their source—still less realize that people thirty years 
ago and had not got them at all. Mr.Spencer’s Un- 
knowable was discovered at a very early date to in- 
volve contradictions—which, however, is the way 
with ultimate ideas. Our acceptance of his view of 
heredity has been a little shaken by rumors—for to 
nine people out of ten they are no more—that Pro- 
fessor Weismann finds reason to think otherwise. 
Psychologists have gone off into laboratories, and, 
instead of .writing chapters on the associability of 
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feelings, they make interesting and amusing experi- 
ments with ingenious machines on their own “reac- 
tion-time.” Sociologists and anthropologists, like 
philologists, have got beyond the stage of sweeping 
generalization into the humbler, but usually more 
advanced, stage of collecting facts. Students of his- 
tory and of scientific method dip into the great tables 
in Mr. Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, or into 
the works based on them, and find there much which 
they do not know at all, and some things which 
they know to be conspicuously wrong. If they can- 
not trust Mr. Spencer or his secretary on ancient 
Rome or medieval England, they withhold their 
credence as to the Bodos and Lepchas, about 
whom, after all, we know a good deal less. They 
find, too, the nearest approach to the procedure that 
Bacon really proposed to adopt in science—a pre- 
liminary induction based on facts torn from their 
context and verified by other facts similarly treated 
—facts, too, collected for the philosopher by another 
hand and without the preliminary sifting contem- 
plated by Bacon. We cannot see the wood for the 
trees, and the outlying trees, taken singly, are sorry 
specimens now and then. But we only mention 
these defects to point out their relative unimpor- 
tance. The merit of a philosophy is not in its de- 
ductions, nor will it be till a philosophy arises which 
is at once true and complete. The philosopher sup- 
plies his contemporaries with regulative leas for 
their science; and he forms a link in the chain of 
philosophers which progresses towards an ever more 
adequate theory of things. What, then, has Mr. 
Spencer given us? 

In the first place, as we have said, he helped the 
English-speaking world to a new realism—a trans- 
figured realism, to which, in spite of all more com- 
prehensive resolutions, mankind will again and 
again return. Of still greater importance is his in- 
sistence on the world as a process, a continuance—a 
notion which we can only estimate at its true value 
if we think of the theories of eternally separate 
species and catastrophic cataclysms that dominated 
natural science forty years ago. The refutation of 
these doctrines is the work of others, but it is Mr. 
Spencer who has enforced the refutation upon us. 
He it is, too, to whom we in England and America 
really owe our acceptance of another truth—that 
correspondence of life and mind, of nerve-changes 
and mental changes, which is the basis of modern 
psychology, and which was all but ignored and often 
denied forty years ago. And, finally, no man living 
has done more to make the world understand that 
morality, apart from all social or supernatural sanc- 
tions, is rooted in the nature of things. Of his 
political thought we have left ourselves no space to 
speak. We may think that he has neglected even 
those measures of indirect protection to the worker 
that are implied in his own conception of justice; 
and we certainly do not agree with his last prophecy 
that, being unfit for industrial freedom, we are fast 
relapsing into a socialism of a militarist coercive 
type. We may regret that, having grasped the unity 
of the universe, he has done nothing with “the gen- 
eral mind” and its expression in the State. But that 
opens up a question for many volumes. His earlier 
works are his, true monument. But we have ab- 
sorbed the best of their contents and reject the rest, 
believing only in “the survival of the fittest.” 














FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 





El Azhar, meaning “the splendid,” situated at 
Cairo, is the oldest university in the world. It is the 
greatest Mohammedan school, and has clear records 
dating 975. 

The population of the earth at the time of the 
Emperor Augustus is estimated at 54,000,000. It is 
estimated now to be about 1,400,000,000. 

The heaviest bell in the world is that at Mos- 
cow, Russia, which weighs 432,000 pounds. That 
in City Hall, New York weighs 22,300. 

The only states in which capital punishment 
is forbidden by law are Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island and Maine. 

Two ounces of attar of roses represents the re- 
fined product of a ton of rosebuds. 

It is goo years since the fork made its ap- 
pearance in Europe. 

——One inch of rain falling upon one square mile 
is equivalent to about 17,500,000 gallons of water. 
The railways of the world carry over 40,000,- 
000 passengers weekly. 

There are 1,425 characters in the twenty-four 
books that Dickens wrote. 

England has one member of Parliament to 
every 10,250 electors, Ireland one for every 7,177, 
Scotland one for every 8,974, and Wales one for 
every 9,613. 

Lenenhock and Humboldt both say that a 
single pound of the finest spider webs would reach 
around the world. 

The English language is spoken by only 
about 125,000,000 persons, while the Chinese is 
spoken by over 400,000,000. 

It is a strange fact that the right hand, which 
is more sensible to the touch than the left, is less 
sensible than the latter to the effect of the heat and 
cold. 






































The annual value of the human hair exported 
from China is said to be about $500,000. It is taken 
from the heads of paupers, criminals and the dead. 
Official estimate of the world’s raw sugar 
product for this year is as follows: Beet, 4,960,000 
tons; cane, 2,655,000 tons. Stock on hand, 1,150,- 
000 tons; total, 8,765,000 tons. Estimated con- 
sumption for ensuing year, 7,350,000 tons. 

When a graduate of Cambridge University, 
England, commits a crime, the authorities of the 
university take his degree from him and strike his 
name from the rolls of the alumni. 

The world contains at least four mountains 
composed of almost solid iron ore. One is the iron 
mountain of Missouri, another in Mexico, another 
in India, and a fourth in that region of Africa ex- 
plored by Stanley, and there have been reports of 
such a mountain existing in Siberia. 

The British Empire owns about one-sixth of 
the total railway construction. of the world. It is 
about seventy years since the first railway in the 
world was completed. Since then 400,000 miles of 
railway track have been laid, an evidence indeed of a 
very rapid advancement. 

A statistician says that 12,000 vehicles, in- 
cluding 3,000 omnibuses, pass through the Strand, 
London, in the day, and the narrowness of the street 























causes each of the 63,000 occupants to waste, on the 


average, three minutes. The total waste of time 
equals 3,150 hours, the money value of which, at the 
very moderate rate of one shilling an hour, is $785 
per day, or nearly $250,000 per annum. 

It takes each year 200,000 acres of forest to 
supply cross ties for the railroads of the United 
States. It takes 15,000,000 ties to supply the de- 
mand, for which the contractors get on an average 
thirty-five cents apiece, making in the aggregate 
$5,250,000. 

The largest orchard in Great Britain is at Tot- 
tington, in the county of Gloucester. It is 500 acres 
in extent, and in some seasons yields its owner, Lord 
Sudley, a profit of $50,000. The trees are chiefly 
apples and plums. 

Cymbals are believed to be among the earliest 
musical inventions. They were used in Egypt at 
least 4,000 years before Christ. 

A piece of camphor gum is a very good indi- 
cator of what the weather is going to be. If, when 
the camphor is exposed to the air, the gum remains 
dry, the weather will be fresh and dry, but if the gum 
absorbs the moisture and seems damp, it is an indi- 
cation of rain. 

In the great church at Mengo, Uganda, 
there are over 200 trees to support the roof. Each 
of these trees took 100 men to drag it up the hill. 
Germany has twenty-one universities, with 
1,920 professors and 26,700 students. 

A nail-making machine produces as many 
nails in a given time as were formerly made by 1,000 
men. 


























Of the 51,000 breweries estimated to be in the 
world, 26,000 are in Germany. 

One hundred and twenty firemen are re- 
quired to feed the furnaces of a first-class Atlantic 
steamer. 

The first printing press in America was es- 
tablished at Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 

Switzerland has its name from Schweitz, the 
name of the three forest cantons that led the suc- 
cessful insurrection against the Austrians. 

There are from four to six grains of aqueous 
humor in the eye. 

A caterpillar is so greedy that in one month 
it usually devours six thousand times its own weight 
in food. 

The value of the grounds and buildings de- 
voted to education in the United States is $95,545,- 
681. 




















The total value of gold in the world at the 
present time is about $3,000,000,000. 

The number of public houses in London is 
5,104, in addition to 2,243 beer-houses, 218 hotels, 
120 clubs, and 219 restaurants, making a total of 
7,904 licensed houses. 

——“Robbing Peter to pay Paul” is said to have 
originated in an act of the Church government of 
England in 1550. At that time the Cathedral of St. 
Paul, in London, being out of repair, and no finds 
available, a portion of the income of Westminster, 
which was consecrated to St. Peter, was diverted 
to the repair of St. Paul’s. 














THE TULIP MANIA IN HOLLAND 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY ..-+. +e eeeeeeee THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE* 


Regarding ribbons, Charles Dickens sagely re- 
marks in the Christmas Carol that they are so cheap 
you can make a brave show with them for sixpence. 
The same thing may be said now-a-days of tulips. 
So easily may they be procured, and with such little 
difficulty cultivated in our gardens, that one can 
hardly understand how the bulb from which these 
gorgeous flowers spring could ever have command- 
ed the price of precious stones. Yet such was the 
case in the land of the Dutch in the first third of the 
seventeenth century. 

Could Conrad Gesner have been able to forecast 
the future, and get a prophetic glimpse of the woes 
his praises of the flowers he saw for the first time 
in the garden of Counsellor Herwart were fated to 
bring upon his countrymen, he would no doubt 
have kept his discovery to himself. Counsellor 
Flerwart lived in Augsburg, and was famous for his 
collection of rare exotics. Among them were some 
brilliant flowers grown from the bulb sent him by a 
friend in Constantinople, where their beauties had 
long been appreciated. Gesner on his return home, 
spread abroad the praises of this plant so effectually 
that, in the course of the next few years, tulips were 
much sought after by the wealthy, especially in Ger- 
many and Holland. Rich folk at Amsterdam did 
not begrudge sending direct to Constantinople for 
bulbs, and were quite willing to pay big prices for 
them. 

As years went by, the tulip continued to increase 
in reputation, until it was as incumbent on persons 
of fortune to have a collection of them as to keep a 
carriage. Nor was the interest in them confined to 
the wealthy. The rage for their possession soon 
spread to the middle classes of society; and mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, even of moderate means, 
began to vie with each other in the size and strange- 
ness of their collection, and in the preposterous 
prices paid for bulbs. A trader at Haarlem was 
known to pay one-half of his fortune for a single 
root, not with the design of selling it again at a 
profit, but simply to cultivate it in his own con- 
servatory for the admiration of his friends. In ex- 
planation of this extraordinary interest in a single 
variety of plant, the flowing lines of Cowley may be 
quoted: 


‘* The Tulip next appeared, all over gay, 

But wanton, full of pride, and full of play; 

The world can’t show a dye but here has place. 
Nay, by new mixtures, she can change her face, 
Purple and gold are both beneath her care, 

The richest needlework she loves to wear; 

Her only study is to please the eye, 

And to outshine the rest in finery.” 


But, poetic as the portrait is, the prose of Beckmann 
probably gets nearer the mark. “There are few 


plants,” he says, “which acquire, through accident, 
weakness, or disease, so many variegations as the 
tulip. When uncultivated, and in its natural state, it 
is almost of one color, has large leaves, and an 
extraordinary long stem. When it has been weak- 
ened by cultivation, it becomes more agreeable in 
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the eye of the florist. The petals are then paler, 
smaller, and more diversified in hue, and the leaves 
acquire a softer green color. Thus, this masterpiece 
of culture, the more beautiful it turns, grows so 
much the weaker; so that, with the greatest skill and 
most careful attention, it can scarcely be trans- 
planted, or even kept alive.” 

Any one familiar with the modern mania for 
orchid growing and collecting must at once see the 
secret of the old-time craze for tulips, although it 
is not easy to understand a whole people being in- 
fected with it at once. Yet true it is that in 1623 the 
rage among the Dutch for the possession of rare 
varieties was so great that the ordinary industries 
of the country fell into neglect, and the population, 
down to the lowest ranks, embarked in the tulip 
trade. 

Charles Mackay, to whom I am indebted for much 
of my information, states that prices rose rapidly 
until, in the year 1635, persons were known to invest 
a fortune of one hundred thousand florins on the 
purchase of forty roots! It became necessary to 
appraise the bulbs by their weight in perits, a perit 
being less than a grain, just as if*they were as pre- 
cious as diamonds, whose weight is told in tiny 
carats. When the mania was at its height a tulip 
of the species called “Admiral Liefken,” weighing 
four hundred perits, was worth four thousand four 
hundred florins; an Admiral Van der Eyck of four 
hundred and forty-six perits was worth one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty florins. For a Vice- 
roy of four hundred perits three thousand florins ha: 
to be paid; while, most precious of all, a Semper 
Augustus, weighing but two hundred perits, was 
thought to be very cheap at five thousand five hun- 
dred florins! Of this last variety it is related that 
early in 1636 there were only two roots to be had 
in all Holland; and so eager were speculators to ob- 
tain them that the fee simple of twelve acres of choice 
building ground in Haarlem was offered for the one, 
and the other sold for four thousand six hundred 
florins, a new carriage, two fine gray horses, and a 
complete set of harness. 

An even more remarkable case of bartering, al- 
though the values involved were not so large, is re- 
corded by Munting, a contemporary author, who 
wrote a folio volume of over one thousand pages 
upon the tulip mania. For one single root of the 
rare species called the Viceroy, an eager collector, 
who would seem to have been a country gentle- 
man, exchanged the following articles: Two lasts 
of wheat and four of rye, four fat oxen, eight fat 
swine, and twelve fat sheep, two hogsheads of wine 
and four tuns of beer, two tons of butter, and one 
thousand pounds of cheese, a complete bed, a suit of 
clothes, and a drinking cup—the total value being 
two thousand five hundred florins. It is to be hoped 
that this worthy enthusiast did not, like the man in 
the Master’s parable, sell quite all that he had, but 
retained at least sufficient to be clothed upon, and to 
eat, drink, and be merry withal, and then to lie down 
and sleep in triumphant possession of his prize. 

As is always the case with popular manias, there 
were some amusing incidents, of which the records 




















have been preserved. Thus in the Travels of Blain- 
ville it is told how a wealthy merchant, who took no 
little pride in his rare tulips, upon one occasion re- 
ceived a very valuable consignment of merchandise 
from the Levant. The news of its safe arrival in 
port was brought him by a sailor; and the merchant, 
in reward for the welcome message, gave its bearer 
a fine red herring for his breakfast. Now, this 
same Jack Tar, it seems, was particularly fond of 
onions; and, noticing a bulb very like his favorite 
vegetable lying on the desk, he slyly seized the op- 
portunity to slip it into his pocket, thinking it would 
be a very nice relish for his herring. 

He got clear off with his prize, and hastened to 
‘the harbor to enjoy his breakfast; but hardly had he 
disappeared before the merchant missed his precious 
Semper Augustus bulb, worth at least three thou- 
sand florins! Great then was the commotion. 
Vigorous search was at once instituted. Presently 
a bright clerk suggested the sailor. In hot pursuit 
went the merchant, followed by his employés; and 
lo, seated on a coil of rope at the head of the quay, 
they found poor innocent Jack, masticating the 
onion with much appreciation, little dreaming that 
the value of his breakfast would have provisioned 
his whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth! 

As Charles Mackay puts it: Antony caused pearls 
to be mixed in wine to drink the health of Cleo- 
patra, Sir Richard Whittingdon was so foolishly 
magnificent in honor of King Henry V., and Sir 
Thomas Gresham toasted good Queen Bess, when 
she opened the Royal Exchange, with a bumper of 

surgundy in which a diamond had been dissolved; 
but the breakfast of the thieving sailor was as lavish 
of cost as any of them. He had an advantage, too, 
over his wasteful predecessors. Their gems did not 
improve their wine, while the tulip went very well 
with the herring. But, alas! he had to expiate his 
offence by spending some months in prison. An- 
other good story is that related of an English travel- 
er, who was a bit of an amateur botanist. He had 
come to Holland, knowing little or nothing of the 
tulip mania; and while going through the conserva- 
tories of a wealthy Dutchman he chanced upon a 
bulb the like of which he had never seen before. 
Moved by scientific ardor, he took out his penknife 
and peeled off the coats of the bulb until he had re- 
duced it one-half in size, and then he cut it into 
halves. At that moment the owner, whose attention 
had been temporarily elsewhere, pounced upon him, 
crying out if he knew what he was doing. “Peel- 
ing a most extraordinary onion,” was the calm re- 
ply. “Donder en Bletzen!” roared the Dutchman, 
“it’s an Admiral Van der Eyck!” “Oh, really!” re- 
sponded the Englishman courteously, “I must make 
a note of it”; and out came note book and pencil. 
Enraged beyond measure, the merchant seized the 
astonished botanist by the collar, shouting, “Come 
before the magistrate with me”; and, in spite of all 
remonstrances, dragged him into court, where, to his 
profound dismay, he learned that the “most extra- 
ordinary onion” was worth four thousand florins, 
and he was lodged in prison until he gave security 
for the payment of this amount. It need hardly be 
said that henceforth botany ceased to have the at- 
traction for him it once possessed. 

Tulipomania reached its zenith in the year 1636, 
when the belief seemed to have seized upon the 
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Dutch that the passion for the bulbs would last for- 
ever, and that the wealthy from all parts of the world 
would send to Holland for them, and pay whatever 
prices were asked. Nobles, citizens, farmers, me- 
chanics, seamen, footmen, maid servants, and even 
chimney-sweeps and old-clothes women—all dabbled 
in tulips. People of all grades converted their 
property into cash to invest in flowers. Houses 
and land were a drug in the market; adjoining 
countries caught the infection, and money poured 
into Holland from all directions. The operations of 
the trade became so extensive and involved that it 
was necessary to draw up a code of laws for the direc- 
tion of the dealers. Notaries were appointed, who 
devoted themselves exclusively to the interests of the 
trade. 

At last, however, the more prudent began to see 
that this state of affairs could not go on indefinitely. 
Rich people no longer bought the flowers for their 
collections, but to sell them again atsa cent per cent 
profit. It was perceived that somebody must lose 
fearfully inthe long run. As this conviction spread, 
the prices fell, never to rise again. Confidence was 
destroyed, and a universal panic, as wild as the origi- 
nal mania, set in. The consequences were appal- 
ling. Every day made large additions to the list of 
bankrupts and defaulters. Hundreds who had 
imagined themselves established for life suddenly 
realized that all they had was a handful of bulbs that 
nobody would buy, and which would hardly pro- 
cure the necessaries of existence. The cry of genu- 
ine distress rang through the land, and the govern- 
ment was appealed to that measures might be taken 
to restore public credit. But, after months of weary 
waiting, the authorities practically admitted their 
powerlessness, and the people were fain to struggle 
out of the financial slough into which their infatuation 
had plunged them as best they could. Induetime,of 
course, matters did readjust themselves; but the 
commerce of the country suffered a severe shock, 
from which it was many years in recovering. 





WHO INVENTED THE ALPHABET? 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM... +--eeeeeeseecceeee CLEVELAND LEADER 


Working in the Island of Crete, where he has 
made a series of discoveries which have shed new 
light on the origin of European civilization, Arthur 
J. Evans, the eminent English archeologist, has dis- 
covered fragments of an inscription which carries 
back the discovery of writing for centuries beyond 
the date hitherto assigned. Not merely this, but the 
home of the invention, commonly awarded to the in- 
genious Phoenicians, is transferred to another race, 
the mysterious and prehistoric Mycenzans, whose 
remains now constitute the most interesting problem 
of antiquity. A year ago at the Oxford meeting of 
the British Association, Evans demonstrated the 
existence of a prehistoric Cretan script, evolved by 
gradual simplification and selection from an earlier 
“picture writing”—akin to that of Egypt and Baby- 
lon. This script is first found in association with the 
curious seals and scarabs which the ancients were 
fond of carving, and which have themselves served to 
trace the advancement cf art and proximately the 
history of these early people. Succeeding this 
primitive script came another more conventionalized 
and often linear, revealing the progress made in the 
art. In his last exploring tour, however, Evans 








brought to light an inscribed historic relic, far sur- 
passing these in interest and importance. It con- 
sists of a fragment of what may be described as 
steatite, or soapstone table of offerings to Zeus, bear- 
ing a part of what appears to be a dedication of nine 
letters, with two punctuation marks, answering to 
the same early Cretan script found in the seals. It 
was found in the lowest level of Mycenzan stratum, 
containing numerous native objects, in the great 
cave of Mount Dikta, which, according to the Greek 
legend, was the birthplace of Zeus. 

This early script precedes, by centuries, the most 
ancient records of Phoenician writing, and supplies 
very close analogies to what may be supposed to 
have been the pictorial prototypes of several of the 
Phoenician characters. It stands, on the other hand, 
in direct relation to the syllabic characters used at a 
‘later date by the Greeks in Cyprus. About half the 
characters used by the Cretans are believed to be 
represented in fhe fragment, and, if this be true, the 
Phcenicians, who borrowed this alphabet, added but 
little to it, since their own contained but sixteen 
characters. In the succeeding improvement, 
through Homeric times, the number was increased 
with some changes and the addition of signs for the 
vowels, so that the alphabet of classical Greece 
emerges with twenty-two to twenty-four characters, 
substantially that which is used by the European 
race to-day. It is now altogether probable that 
other relics will be found, showing the Cretan script 
in its entirety, though the great step in the history 
of the art of writing, implied in the evolution of 
symbols of phonetic value from primitive picto- 
graphs (picture writings), has now been conclusively 
shown to have taken place on European soil, and 
been accomplished by a European and not an Asiatic 
or Semitic race. 

But the interesting question yet remains—who 
was this people? There is no question that they be- 
long to the brilliant prehistoric race, who developed 
the civilization and art to which the name of 
Mycenzan or Mykenzan is provisionally given. So 
far as excavations have extended, this race seems to 
have found its apogee in the city of Mycenz, ex- 
plored first by Dr. Schliemann, though its remains 
are widely distributed from Hissarlik, in Asia Minor, 
the probable site of ancient Troy, through the 
islands of the A2gean Sea to Sicily and the coast of 
Italy. Crete, Cyprus, the Peloponnesus—all were 
setiled and at some time ruled by the Mycenzans, 
who appear to have been the Vikings of the antique 
world. It is probable that with them navigation 
arose, they were explorers and conquerors, they 
have left vestiges of their intercourse with the valleys 
of the Nile and Danube, and probably extended 
their outposts as far as Southern France and Spain. 
It is not improbable that the chief God of the Greeks, 
Zeus, was one of the earliest rulers, and from them 
many, if not most, of the charming myths and 
legends which comprise the beginning of Greek 
literature must have been handed down. Of later 
origin than the civilization of Euphrates and the 
Nile, they appear to have borrowed nothing from 
these, until their own culture had reached a brilliant 
and independent maturity. To trace the origin of 
this remarkable people, to reconstruct from scat- 
tered remains their history, their wanderings, and 
achievements, and to find the causes of their deca- 
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dence and dispersal, is to-day the most fascinating 
field of antiquarian research. Yet, twenty years 
ago, there was not so much as a surmise that the 
Mycenzans had even existed—so rapidly does 
knowledge progress in our day. 





ORIGIN OF MAPLE SUGAR 
LEGEND OF THE ALGONQUINS....--++eeeeeeeees ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


It does not appear that any record was made of 
aboriginal methods of tapping the maple and con- 
verting its sap into sugar, nor is the oldest maple 
old enough to tell us, though it had the gift of speech 
or sign-making intelligible to us. We can only 
guess that the primitive Algonquin laboriously in- 
flicted a barbarous wound with his stone hatchet and 
with a stone gouge cut a place for a spout, so far 
setting the fashion which was long followed by white 
men, with only the difference that better tools made 
possible. Or we may guess that the Indian, tak- 
ing a hint from his little red brother, Niquasese, the 
squirrel, who taps the smooth-barked branches 
broke these off and caught the sap in suspended 
vessels of birch bark, than which no cleaner or 
sweeter receptacle could be imagined. Doubtless 
the boiling was done in the earthen kokhs or pots, 
some of which had a capacity of several gallons. 
According to Indian myths, it was taught by a 
heaven-sent instructor. 

The true story of the discovery of maple sugar 
making is the legend of Woksis, the mighty hunter. 
Going forth one morning to the chase he bade 
Moqua, the squaw of his bosom, to have a choice cut 
of moose meat boiled for him when he should re- 
turn, and that she might be reminded of the time he 
stuck a stake in the snow and made a straight mark 
out from it in the place where its shadow would then 
fall. She promised strict compliance and as he de- 
parted she hewed off the desired tidbit with her 
sharpest stone knife, and, filling her best kokh with 
clean snow for melting, hung it over the fire. Then 
she sat down on a bearskin and began embroidering 
a pair of moccasins with variously dyed porcupine 
quills. This was a labor of love, for the moccasins, 
of the finest deerskin, were for her lord. She be- 
came so absorbed in the work that the kokh was 
forgotten till the bark cord that suspended it was 
burned off and it spilled its contents on the fire with 
a startling, quenching, scattering explosion that 
filled the wigwam with steam and smoke. She lift- 
ed the overturned vessel from the embers and ashes 
by a stick thrust into its four-cornered mouth, and 
when it was cool enough to handle she repaired it 
with a new bail of bark and the kokh was ready for 
serving again. But the shadow of the stake had 
swung so far toward the mark that she knew there 
was no time to melt snow to boil the dinner. 
Happily, she bethought her of the great maple be- 
hind the wigwam, tapped merely for the provision 
of a pleasant drink, but the sweet water might serve 
a better purpose now. So she filled the kokh with 
sap and hung it over the mended fire. In spite of 
impatient watching, it presently began to boil, 
whereupon she popped the ample ration of moose 
meat into it and set a cake of pounded corn to bake 
on the tilted slab before the fire. Then she resumed 
her embroidery, in which the sharp point of each 
thread supplied its own needle. The work grew 
more and more interesting. The central figure,. 


























her husband’s totem of the bear, was becoming so 
lifelike that it could easily be distinguished from the 
wolves, eagles and turtles of the other tribal clans. 
In imagination she already beheld the moccasins on 
the feet of her noble Woksis, now stealing in awful 
silence along the warpath, now on the neck of the 
fallen foe, now returning jubilant with triumph or 
fleeing homeward from defeat to ease the shame of 
failure by kicking her, in which case she felt herself 
bearing, as ever, her useful part. So she dreamed 
and worked, stitch by stitch, while the hours passed 
unheeded, the shadow crept past the mark, the kokh 
boiled low and the cake gave forth the smell of 
burning. Alas! the cake was a blackened crisp, and 
lo! the once juicy piece of meat was a shriveled mor- 
sel in the midst of a gummy, dark-brownish sub- 
stance. She snatched kokh and cake from the fire 
and then, hearing her husband coming, she ran and 
hid herself in the nearest thicket of evergreens, for 
she knew that when he found not wherewith to ap- 
pease the rage of hunger he would be seized with a 
more terrible one against her. Listening awhile 
with a quaking heart and catching no alarming 
sound but aware instead of an unaccountable silence, 
she ventured forth and peeped into the wigwam. 
Woksis sat by the fire eating with his fingers from 
the kokh, while his face shone with an expression of 
supreme content and enjoyment. With wonder she 
watched him devour the last morsel, but her wonder 
was greater when she saw him deliberately break the 
earthen pot and lick the last vestige of spoiled crock- 
ery from the shards. She could not restrain a sur- 
prised cry, and, discovering her, he addressed her: 

“Oh, woman of women! Didst thou conceive this 
marvel of cookery or has Klosekur-Beth been thy 
instructor?” 

Being a woman she had the wit to withhold the 
exact truth, but permitted him to believe whatever 
he would. 

“Let me embrace thee,” he cried, and upon his lips 
she tasted the first maple sugar. 

The discovery was made public and kokhs of sap 
were presently boiling in every wigwam. All were 
so anxious to get every atom of the precious sweet 
that they broke the kokhs and scraped the pieces, just 
as Woksis, the first sugar eater, had done. And that 
is why there are so many fragments of broken pot- 
tery and so few whole vessels to be found. 





THE COST OF ARMIES 
MARTIAL STATISTICS......-+++++ NEW YORK SUN * 


The United States army, limited by law since 
June, 1874, to 25,000 men, forms a very modest land 
force when compared with the prodigious armies of 
European countries, yet its maintenance costs more 
than $50,000,000 a year and the Treasury estimates 
for next year will entail a larger appropriation for 
army purposes, if adopted, than in any previous 
year since 1870, when with Indian wars on the 
frontier and the army doing police as well as mili- 
tary duty in the South, the total expenses of it were 
$57,000,000. The United States army at the pres- 
ent time consists roughly of 14,000 infantry, 6,500 
cavalry, and 4,500 artillerymen and engineers, the 
officers of each service being included. The 
United States own and are put to no expense for the 
rental of the various forts, barracks, and encamp- 
ments required for military purposes. The pay of 
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the soldiers is not on a scale of extravagance, and 
congress is more frugal than liberal, as a rule, with 
army appropriations. What will become of the 
$52,000,000 asked for this year; what has become of 
$51,000,000 expended for army purposes last year? 
A very little examination will show just what be- 
comes of the money. First is the item of pay, 
which requires $13,500,000. Next comes the item 
of sustenance, which is $1,600,000; next, clothing 
for the troops, $1,100,000; then the Ordnance de- 
partment, $1,100,000; then medical supplies, $140,- 
000; cavalry and artillery horses, $130,000, arsenals 
$130,000, and quartermasters’ supplies with other 
miscellaneous expenses, $3,000,000. For the main- 
tenance of military posts, parks, hospitals, and 
cemeteries, $4,000,000 was required. The West 
Point Academy for the training of future officers 
cost $500,000. The transportation of troops is put 
down at $2,500,000, and the expenses of the War 
department in Washington at $100,000. All these 
and many items besides bring up the expense of the 
American army to more than $50,000,000 in a year 
for, as said, 25,000 soldiers, and it requires no elab- 
orate computation to show how great is the burden 
of expense abroad with the prodigious armed forces 
which are maintained in European countries. 
Russia has an army on a peace footing in excess of 
800,000 men. Germany and France follow with 
560,000 each—there is less than 3,000 difference 
between them—Austria with 360,000, Italy with 
260,000, England with 190,000, and Spain, exclusive 
of the army in Cuba, with 100,000 troops. In fact, 
there is no country in Europe making any pretense 
of having an army that does not possess a larger 
force on a peace footing than the United States. 
Even a kingdom so insignificant as Portugal has a 
standing army of 30,000, and three small countries 
of Europe, Holland, Denmark, and Belgium have 
each of them more infantry soldiers than the entire 
United States army, rank and file. The main- 
tenance of the Russian army costs $125,000,000, and 
the French and German armies cost about the same. 





APHORISMS ON LIFE AND NATURE 
B. SCOTT O'CONNOR. occccccccccccccvccccecccsvcvcccscveee TRACINGS* 


A fool, wishing to read, went into the star- 
light. “Stars are of no use,” said the fool. 

——“The older I am,” said Habit, “the longer I 
shall live.” 

Mercury, carrying news, lost his winged san- 
dals. He borrowed Gossip’s tongue. 

——‘“I amount to nothing,” said a small stone, 
as it rolled from its place in adam. That night a 
town was flooded. 

——“Why,” they asked a shy young poet, “do 
you hide your light?” “That Criticism may not 
blow it out,” he replied. 

“You come too late,” said a dying man to 
Glory. “I usually wait till after the funeral,” was 
the reply. 

—TJustice on one side of her scales placed a pure, 
noble heart. She could find nothing to balance it. 

———“I have read the Book of Life,” said a con- 
ceited youth to his grandfather. “No; the contents 
are not on the cover,” said the old man. 

Labor aimed to kill Capital. “Do not com 
mit suicide,” counseled Sense. 
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FOG POSSIBILITIES 


GEMEANGRE MW ADIG 6 6 ccevecceccssoseseuseesves HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


A convenient, though not strictly scientific, classi- 
fication of fog types is, sea or coast fog, valley or 
hill fog, and town or dust fog. The last-named has 
been given the euphonic designation nebula pul- 
verea. It is an artificial rather than natural condi- 
tion. The Rev. Clement Ley says in his book on 
Cloudland, that in some parts of the globe nebula 
pulverea is occasionally so thick as to obscure al- 
most totally the sunlight. The amount of moisture 
varies so much in different fogs that the terms “dry” 
and “wet” are used, the scientific name of the latter 
being nebula stillans. In wet fog the particles are 
apt to be larger than in dry fog. A still further 
division, due, we believe, to Mr. Robert H. Scott, is 
anti-cyclonic fog, or fog in which no rain falls, while 
the temperature, generally low in the morning, con- 
tinues to rise during the day; and cyclonic fog, in 
which rain does occur, while the temperature re- 
mains about stationary. It is not always an easy 
matter to trace direct relationship even where the 
statistics are carefully gathered, but there can be 
little doubt that these town fogs are unwholesome. 
Indirectly they affect the health of the community 
in a way few would imagine. A town fog is an ex- 
cellent trap for noxious gases, holding them close to 
the ground. 

A few years ago the question of the artificial pro- 
duction of rain excited public interest. The gov- 
erning principle of the experiment, as commonly 
stated, was that an extensive and continued con- 
cussion of the air would result in rainfall. The ex- 
periments were neither countenanced nor accepted 
by meteorologists, and the results were exactly such 
as might have been forecasted by physicist and engi- 
neer. There was also a prime mistake in the reason- 
ing which sought to precipitate the moisture of the 
air without proper precedent condensation. Be- 
fore we undertake to make rain artificially we must 
understand how to make and unmake clouds. Fog 
may form in at least three different ways: first, where 
the air is cooled by rapid radiation; second, where 
the cooling results from a mixture of different air 
currents; and, third, where a cooling has been caused 
by an uplifting of the air. The first is the most 
common cause of fog formation. Radiation fog is 
generally formed over surface nearly level, when 
warm air comes in contact with cold ground. Sea 
fogs occur when there is a marked difference be- 
tween the temperatures of the water and air, or 
when two water currents of different temperatures 
are contiguous. Coast fogs are formed when in- 
flowing moist air from the sea passes over a chilled 
land, but more generally are formed at sea during 
the prevalence of some great area of high pressure. 
or “anti-cyclone,” as it is technically known, and 
then are carried inland, dissolving as they go. It 
must be remembered that the atmosphere is some- 
thing like a great gaseous sponge. Compression 
and expansion are constantly going on, with result- 
ing cloudy and clear skies and different temperatures 
for various layers. Some of the inversions of tem- 
perature found with the anti-cyclonic conditions 





illustrate this excellently. At such times we find 
that at the foot of a large hill or mountain it is colder 
than at the top. Our great fog-banks and the fogs 
which remain for days are due to such temperature 
inversions. On the Pacific coast it is easy to trace 
the relation between the movement of the “high” 
area and the fog. Professor Davis tells of some- 
what similar conditions in December, 1879, when 
the lowlands of Europe were shrouded in fog for 
most of the month, while in the mountains it was 
clear and mild, and over twenty degrees warmer 
than below. The low countries were lost beneath 
the sea of fog, and the hills piercing through were 
like islands in their isolation. Fruit-growers are 
familiar with these temperature inversions and the 
fog which sometimes accompany them. Fruit and 
vegetables in the valleys are frost-bitten, while on 
the hillsides they escape. 

In California, last year, a large amount of fruit 
was saved by following certain “fog-building” 
methods. Mr. W. H. Hammond, of the United 
States weather bureau, pointed out to the fruit-grow- 
ers the five essential ways of preventing frost: 
First, by diminishing the radiation; second, by in- 
creasing the moisture in the air and raising the dew- 
point; third, by adding heat to the air; fourth, by re- 
moving the cold air—actually draining it off; and 
fifth, by mixing the air and removing the cold 
air from the ground. Smudge fires are based 
upon the first method, and are fairly effective; 
but the great improvement consists in the in- 
troduction of large amounts of moisture in the 
vaporous state. When the vapor condenses, or, in 
other words, when the fog forms, an enormous 
amount of heat is given off, generally at the very 
height at which it is most needed. Fog and frost 
both occur when the skies are clear, and little or no 
air is stirring. A strong wind so thoroughly mixes 
the air that there is little chance for cold dry air to 
settle in the hollows and low places. Fog, then, as 
the natural preventive of frost, may be a blessing to 
the orchardist; but there are others, particularly 
travelers, to whom the fog can be but a source of an- 
noyance and danger. Can we at such times, by any 
means known to science, dispel the fog? We may 
say at the outset that it is a simpler problem than the 
artificial production of rain. John Aitken, of Edin- 
burgh, about five years ago, devised a very sensi- 
tive dust-counter, and with it has measured the dust 
particles in the air at a number of places. These 
measurements and the experiments of Carl Barus 
have shown how close is the relationship between 
fog, cloud, or haze and the number of dust particles 
in the air. Whether the vapor shall condense as 
fine Scotch mist or coarse black London fog is 
largely determined by the dust. If we can remove 
the dust from the air, we have removed the nuclei of 
condensation. Dr. Lodge has pointed out five dif- 
ferent methods of accomplishing this, viz., filtration, 
settling, recondensing, calcining, and electrification. 
There may be other ways, but of those mentioned 
the last is the one which seems to contain the great- 
est possibilities when applied to the problem of fog- 
dissipation. Lodge further shows how a 
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small cellar may be cleared of thick turpentine 
smoke by a point discharge; also that there are many 
other applications of the principle, such as purifying 
the air of smoking-rooms, theatre galleries, disin- 
fecting hospital wards, etc. To dissipate the fog we 
would either, by a gentle electrification, increase the 
size of the dust nuclei until they settled, or, under 
strong electrical discharges, scatter and precipitate 
them. Of course the supply of fog may be such that 
there would be little appreciable diminution, but as a 
rule fog has well-marked limits and is localized. 
Fog-dispellers might be placed upon warships, ferry- 
boats, and at all terminal depots and crowded 
thoroughfares. 





EYES FOR THE BLIND 


WONDERFUL X-RAY THST...ccccrcccccvesccscccsecce HARTFORD TIMES 


The extraordinary, almost miraculous effects pro- 
duced by the Roentgen X-rays have led to experi- 
ments in several scientific directions, not always with 
the expectation of reaching definite results, but 
sometimes to simply investigate what could be ac- 
complished by their use. Edison has suggested 
that, as by these rays solids can be rendered trans- 
parent, they might produce some effect in overcom- 
ing blindness. Perhaps he specially intended to ap- 
ply the experiment to such persons as have been 
made blind by the intervention of a solid medium, 
and who have known sight before—like people 
whose pupils became opaque in childhood or later 
life. But these experiments have been extended 
and quite recently were applied to a person blind al- 
most from his birth, and one of such extraordinary 
development of brain and the other senses that the 
results reached are conclusive in their way. And, 
while nothing like sight was reawakened or pro- 
duced, they were none the less astonishing and sig- 
nificant in what they did reach. 

One must begin by describing the subject ex- 
perimented on, for, without that, it would be impos- 
sible to properly estimate the value of the experi- 
ments. Dr. J. R. Cocke of Boston is at present a 
man most thoroughly conversant with medicine in 
all its various departments, and especially conver- 
sant with the oldest as well as the most modern 
teachings and procedures in nerve diseases. He 
has a very large practice in Boston, and accom- 
plished an enormous mass of clinical as well as 
scientific work. This man, when three weeks old, 
had his sight destroyed completely by the accidental 
application of an acid to the eyes. He never has 
had a conception of light or of the looks of things. 
It would take a volume to relate how, under this 
difficulty, his other senses developed to an almost 
miraculous acuteness. How he can touch a fabric 
and tell the stripes or figures on it and their color; 
how, by the slightest sound, he correctly estimates 
the dimensions of a room; how, by the touch of the 
hand, he can at once recognize the person, and how, 
by slight feeling, the material, color, shape, and 
use of objects are known and described. And yet 
he has never seen any of these at all, and one won- 
ders in what shape they present themselves to his 
own sightless mind. If we add that he is the 
most amiable, the most lucid, and one of the most 
learned and most variously gifted men one can 
imagine, has written a number of successful novels, 
and is at present composing a comic opera full of the 
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brightest airs, the reader will probably doubt the 
veracity of the report. His* musical constructive- 
ness is such that he simply dictates a score and it is 
as simply read to him for correction. No touch on 
the piano as yet. Then, when it is played, it is 
found to be a good air in excellent harmony. And 
this person, who earned his way through college by 
testing’ tobacco for the Lorillards, by touch for 
many years, and has helped himself up from nothing 
to an astonishing position, without one of the most 
necessary senses, is the man who consented to be 
tested by the X-rays, as stated above. The X-rays 
have opened a new door to him, and he enters it with 
excited interest, not as promising personal benefit, 
but as a study and field for self-investigation. — 

The experiments were conducted in the private 
laboratory of the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, and in the presence of a number of physicians 
and professors of various medical schools. The 
tube used was a specially constructed instrument, 
which gives the most intense Roentgen ray of any 
tube heretofore made. It was attached to a coil 
which produced an electric current of nearly 2,000,- 
000 volts. Dr. Cocke at the beginning of the ex- 


. periments noticed this, and said it was different from 


and more intense than any he had experienced. 
Seated in.front of the tube glowing with yellowish 
green light, at a distance of four feet, Dr. Cocke held 
his head down so that the rays struck on its top. 
He first felt a sensation that he could not describe, 
a certain something which disappeared the moment 
the light was cut off and was instantly felt when the 
tube was in glow. A pair of cutting pliers were 
held half way between his head, bent down, and the 
glowing tube. He at once described them. A 
thing with prongs, so long, and held in this direc- 
tion; when turned, he described the change of direc- 
tion; when they were moved rapidly—all without 
sound or stir—he became dizzy and ordered it 
stopped. It made him faint. These pliers were 
two feet from his head and two feet from the light. 
His descriptions were mathematical; that is, he said: 
“There are two lines, and their iextremities, the 
prongs, meet at anangle. And the lower part of the 
lines (the handles) are curved.” When he was al- 
lowed to touch the object, he knew at once what it 
was. Then he added: “I can’t see these things. I 
only feel their shadow. It is just a sensation,” and 
when next, a pair of shears, were held in the same 
position, he described it as two lines crossing each 
other, and circles at the end of each (the handles). 
These were rapidly but noiselessly removed and a 
hammer substituted. He grasped at it and cried: 
“Oh, don’t!” He had an attack of vertigo, the re- 
sult of the rapid motion of the objects. After a rest 
the hammer was gently replaced in the same posi- 
tion. He exclaimed: “I know that. That’s the 
hammer!” The week before they had tried him with 
this at the X-rays, and he instantly remembered the 
impression. A screwdriver was held up now. He 
described that as a straight object, up and down. 
It was held at different angles, and he described 
these accurately as “an angle of fifty degrees,” and so 
on. A hand was held up before him. He described 
that as “four straight masses parallel to each other,” 
and told the respective lengths of the little and ring 
fingers to the rest. Whenthe hand washeld horizon- 
tally he again described it in the new position. The 
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thumb he described as a large, short mass. Of 
course, he only noticed the bones—the flesh was 
transparent. When he was allowed to touch the 
hand and recognized it as such he was surprised. 
Tin foil is opaque to the X-rays, and now letters 
cut in tin foil were held up two feet from him to- 
ward the glowing tube. The letter I was accurately 
described, making the same impression as the screw- 
driver. The letter C was also told, a curve, and the 
direction in which it went. When the position was 
changed he detected it at once, and, following this, 
a bunch of keys with one longer than the others 
was described as a dark mass with a straight line in 
the centre and a circle above. A loop of glass, 
which produces a light shadow on the fluorescent 
plate, and a loop of tin foil of the same shape, which 
produces a black shadow, were successively held up 
between the head and the light, and the impressions 
of both were minutely and accurately described. 
The same was tried toward the side of the head and 
the back of the head, and similar but weaker im- 
pressions were described. 

Dr. Cocke tried to give an idea of the way in 
which these objects impressed him. He said they 
gave him the idea of weight and of extension. He 
had a feeling of something stretched out so long, 
and in such or such a direction, and this something 
felt in his mind like a defined heaviness or weight. 
When the object was not held in a perfect position 
between him and the lighted tube he described it as 
one sees it in the fluoroscope, with longer or shorter 
shadows. As he was anxious to establish the differ- 
ence between the effect of the electricity streaming 
upon him from the tube and the effect of the shadow 
of the objects cast upon his brain, he had the Tesla 
coil disconnected from the tube and passed its cur- 
rent through his body. The Tesla instrument so 
modifies the power of this great flow of electricity 
that its effects can be sustained without danger. 
When the doctor took the current it was supposed 
that the Roentgen tube had been shut off. But he 
said in surprise: “Why I feel the same effect as be- 
fore.” Upon which it was discovered that the tube 
had not been turned off. When it was finally re- 
moved from the circuit he at once stated that he felt 
nothing. This was one of the most convincing 
incidents of the evening. All through the session a 
convincing feeling of the doctor’s genuineness and 
sincerity mastered those present. 

The X-rays open a field for him unknown before. 
Though he distinguishes red and black by touch, 
he does not sense what they are. He says he would 
give years for a correct impression of the color of a 
rose or the look of the sun. The new light gives 
him a hope of gaining something akin to this im- 
pression. The results of these experiments cer- 
tainly amount to this: That, without sight, the 
shape of objects held between the light and Dr. 
Cocke’s head was carried to his brain, and there pro- 
duced an impression that enabled him correctly to 
describe them and the position they were held in. 
Whether it would do so in brains less acutely sensi- 
tive and magnificently developed is questionable. 
But, at any rate, it is a new step in the path of the 
wonderful light. It seems as if the cortex, or outer 
shell of the brain, were rendered fluorescent, like 
the sensitive plate, and the shadow of these objects 
was communicated to it and then transmitted to the 
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visual areas at the posterior part. Perhaps new de- 
velopments will follow this significant and astonish- 
ing test. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 





The incandescent electric light wastes and throws 
away 98 per cent of the energy utilized, only two per 
cent appearing in the shape of light rays. On the 
other hand, the light emitted by the firefly and the 
glowworm wastes but two percent. In other words, 
the animal light is forty-eight times cheaper. 

In the course of recent experiments, Dr. Raphael 
Dubois, of Lyons, has made elaborate studies of a 
great many kinds of light producing creatures. 
There is no lack of them in nature; in fact, thou- 
sands of species possess this curious photogenic 
power. Not a few plants have it also, and among 
the latter may be mentioned certain mushrooms that 
grow in Brazil and Australia. Some of them give 
enough light to make it possible to read by the aid 
of a single specimen. The luminosity frequently 
seen in autumn in the forests on dead leaves or on 
bits of wood is due to fungi. The yellow flowers of 
the nasturtium emit a small amount of light. But 
in the animal kingdom the torchbearers assume an 
immense variety offorms, fromthe minute organisms 
that are responsible for much of the ocean’s phos- 
phorescence, to the deep-sea fishes that carry iamps 
of their own and form endless torchlight processions 
through the otherwise black and gloomy marine 
abysses. . . . 

Many jelly fishes are luminous, and so are some 
of the star fishes. A few earthworms are light 
givers and numerous crustaceans have a luminosity 
of their own. One kind of shrimp has a brilliant 
circle surrounding the eye, which is actually in a 
luminous socket. A European species of “thou- 
sandlegs” emits light in autumn. But no animals 
are better light givers than certain insects, and even 
the eggs of some of these are luminous. From gen- 
eration to generation the light-bearing creatures 
transmit the torch that is never extinguished, and 
which seems to have been lighted at the very dawn 
of creation. As for insects, a very minute species, 
found in parts of Europe, sometimes makes the sur- 
face of the ground luminous over considerable areas, 
congregating in inconceivable numbers. 

The eggs of the glow worm are luminous, and it 
is the same way with the firefly of tropical America. 
The larva of the firefly carries with it at birth the 
torch transmitted to the egg by its ancestors. In- 
deed, it has several lights, one on each segment of its 
body. These luminous spots may be lighted and 
extinguished successively, like the gas burners of a 
stairway swept by the wind, and it is a very curious 
spectacle to see two of the larve struggling together 
and twisting about while emitting flashes of light. 
Imagine what the effect would be if the combatants 
were as large as pythons! In the adult state the 
firefly has three lanterns—two on the back and one 
on the belly. When the belly lantern, which is the 
brightest of the three, has been carefully separated 
from the body, dried and pulverized, it still gives out 
light when a drop of water is let fall upon the pow- 
der. This is only one of many experiments made by 
Dr. Dubois. He has succeeded in making photo- 
graphs by the firefly light, using very sensitive plates. 
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AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE * 


By AMBROSE BIERCE 





I. 

A man stood upon a railroad bridge in Northern 
Alabama, locking down into the swift waters twenty 
feet below. The man’s hands were behind his back, 
the wrists bound with a cord. A rope loosely en- 
circled his neck. It was attached to a stout cross- 
timber above his head, and the slack fell to the 
level of his knees. Some loose boards laid upon the 
sleeper supporting the metals of the railway supplied 
a footing for him, and his executioners—two private 
soldiers of the Federal Army, directed by a sergeant, 
who in civil life may have been a deputy sheriff. 
At a short remove upon the same temporary plat- 
form was an Officer in the uniform of his rank, 
armed. He was acaptain. A sentinel at each end 
of the bridge stood with his rifle in the position 
known as “support,” that is to say, vertical in front 
of the left shoulder, the hammer resting on the fore- 
arm thrown straight across the chest—a formal and 
unnatural position, enforcing an erect carriage of 
the body. It did not appear to be the duty of these 
two men to know what was occurring at the centre 
of the bridge; they merely blockaded the two ends 
of the foot plank which traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was in sight; 
the railroad ran straight away into the forest for a 
hundred yards, then, curving, was lost to view. 
Doubtless there was an outpost further along. The 
other bank of the stream was open ground—a gentle 
acclivity crowned with a stockade of vertical tree 
trunks, loopholed for rifles, with a single embrasure 
through which protruded the muzzle of a brass can- 
non commanding the bridge. Midway of the slope 
between bridge and fort were the spectators—a 
single company of infantry in line, at “parade rest,” 
the butts of the rifles on the ground, the barrels in- 
clining slightly backward against the right shoulder, 
the hands crossed upon the stock. A lieutenant 
stood at the right of the line, the point of his sword 
upon the ground, his left hand resting upon his 
right. Excepting the group of four at the centre 
of the bridge not a man moved. The company 
faced the bridge, staring stonily, motionless. The 
sentinels, facing the banks of the stream, might 
have been statues to adorn the bridge. The cap- 
tain stood with folded arms silent, observing the 
work of his subordinates, but making no sign. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was 
apparently about thirty-five years of age. He wasa 
civilian, if one might judge from his dress, which was 
that of a planter. His features were good—a 
straight nose, firm mouth, broad forehead, from 
which his long, dark hair was combed straight back, 
falling behind his ears to the collar of his well-fitting 
frock coat. He wore a mustache and pointed 
beard, but no whiskers; his eyes were large and dark 
gray, and had a kindly expression, which one would 
hardly have expected in one whose neck was in the 
hemp. Evidently this was no vulgar assassin. The 
liberal military code makes provision for hanging 
many kinds of people, and gentlemen are not ex- 
cluded. 

*From Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, by Ambrose 
Bierce. American Publishers’ Corporation. 





The preparations being complete, the two private 
soldiers stepped aside and each drew away the plank 
upon which he had been standing. The sergeant 


.turned to the captain, saluted, and placed himself 


immediately behind that officer, who in turn moved 
apart one pace. These movements left the con- 
demned man and the sergeant standing on the two 
ends of the same plank, which spanned three of the 
cross-ties of the bridge. The end upon which the 
civilian stood almost, but not quite, reached a fourth. 
This plank had been held in. place by the weight 
of the captain; it was now held by that 
of the sergeant. At a signal from the _for- 
mer, the latter would step aside, the plank 
would tilt and the condemned man would go 
down between two ties. The arrangement com- 
mended itself to his judgment as simple and effec- 
tive. His face had not been covered nor his eyes 
bandaged. He looked a moment at his “unstead- 
fast footing,” then let his gaze wander to the swirl- 
ing water of the stream racing madly beneath his 
feet. A piece of dancing driftwood caught his at- 
tention, and his eyes followed it down the current. 
How slowly it appeared to move! What a sluggish 
stream! 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts 
upon his wife and children. The water, touched 
to gold by the early sun, the brooding mists under 
the banks at some distance down the stream, the 
fort, the soldiers, the piece of drift—all had dis- 
tracted him. And now he became conscious of a 
new disturbance. Striking through the thought of 
his dear ones was a sound which he could neither 
ignore nor understand, a sharp, distinct, metallic 
percussion like the stroke of a blacksmith’s ham- 
mer upon the anvil; it had the same ringing quality. 
He wondered what it was, and whether immeasur- 
ably distant or near by—it seemed both. Its re- 
currence was regular, but as slow as the tolling of a 
death knell. He awaited each stroke with impa- 
tience and he knew not why—apprehension. The 
intervals of silence grew progressively longer; the 
delays became maddening. With their greater in- 
frequency the sounds increased in strength and 
sharpness. They hurt his ear like the thrust of a 
knife; he feared he would shriek. What he heard 
was the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water 
below him. - “If I could free my hands,” he thought, 
“I might throw off the noose and spring into the 
stream. By diving I could evade the bullets, and, 
swimming vigorously, reach the bank, take to the 
woods, and get away home. My home, thank God, 
is as yet outside their lines; my wife and little ones 
are still beyond the invader’s farthest advance.” 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down 
in words, were flashed into the doomed man’s brain 
rather than evolved from it, the captain nodded to 
the sergeant. The sergeant stepped aside. 


II. 
Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an 
old and highly-respected Alabama family. Being a 
slave owner, and, like other slave-owners, a politi- 
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cian, he was naturally an original secessionist and 
ardently devoted to the Southern cause. Circum- 
stances of an imperious nature, which it is unneces- 
sary to relate here, had prevented him from taking 
service with the gallant army which had fought the 
disastrous campaign ending with the fall of Corinth, 
and he chafed under the inglorious restraint, long- 
ing for the release of his energies, the larger life of 
the soldier, the opportunity for distinction. That 
opportunity, he felt, would come, as it comes to all 
in war time. Meanwhile he did what he could. 
No service was too humble for him to perform in aid 
of the South, no adventure too perilous for him to 
undertake if consistent with the character of a civil- 
ian who was at heart a soldier, and who in good faith 
and without too much qualification assented to at 
least a part of the frankly villainous dictum that all 
is fair in love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were 
sitting on a rustic bench near the entrance to his 
grounds, a gray-clad soldier rode up to the gate 
and asked for a drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was 
only too happy to serve him with her own white 
hands. While she was gone to fetch the water, her 
husband approached the dusty horseman and in- 
quired eagerly for news from the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the railroads,” said the 
man, “and are getting ready for another advance. 
They have reached the Owl Creek bridge, put it in 
order, and built a stockade on the other bank. The 
commandant has issued an order, which is posted 
everywhere, declaring that any civilian caught inter- 
fering with the railroad, its bridges, tunnels, or 
trains, will be summarily hanged. I saw the order.” 

“How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?” Farqu- 
har asked. 

“About thirty miles.” 

“Ts there no force on this side the creek?” 

“Only a picket post half a mile out, on the rail- 
road, and a single sentinel at this end of the bridge.” 

“Suppose a man—a civilian and student of hang- 
ing—should elude the picket post and perhaps get 
the better of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, smiling, 
“what could he accomplish?” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a month ago,” 
he replied. “I observed that the flood of last winter 
had lodged a great quantity of driftwood against 
the wooden pier at this end of the bridge. It is 
now dry, and would burn like tow.” 

The lady had now brought the water, which the 
soldier drank. He thanked her ceremoniously, 
bowed to her husband, and rode away. An hour 
later, after nightfall, he repassed the plantation, go- 
ing northward in the direction from which he had 
come. He was a Federal scout. 


III. 

As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward 
through the bridge, he lost consciousness, and was 
as one already dead. From this state he was awak- 
ened—ages later, it seemed to him—by the pain of a 
sharp pressure upon his throat, followed by a sense 
of suffocation. Keen, poignant agonies seemed to 
shoot from his neck downward through every fibre 
of his body and limbs. These pains appeared to 
flash along well-defined lines of ramification and to 
beat with an inconceivably rapid periodicity. They 
seemed like streams of pulsating fire heating him fo 
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an intolerable temperature. As to his head, he was 
conscious of nothing but a feeling of fullness—of 
congestion. These sensations were unaccompanied 
by thought. The intellectual part of his nature was 
already effaced; he had power only to feel, and feel- 
ing was torment. He was conscious of motion. 
Encompassed in a luminous cloud, of which he was 
now merely the fiery heart, without material sub- 
stance, he swung through unthinkable arcs of os- 
cillation, like a vast pendulum. Then all at once, 
with terrible suddenness, the light about him shot 
upward with the noise of a loud plash; a frightful 
roaring was in his ears, and all was cold and dark. 
The power of thought was restored; he knew that the 
rope had broken and he had fallen into the stream. 
There was no additional strangulation; the noose 
about his neck was already suffocating him and kept 
the water from his lungs. To die of hanging at the 
bottom of a river!—the idea seemed ludicrous.. He 
opened his eyes in the blackness and saw above him 
a gleam of light, but how distant, how inaccessible! 
He was still sinking, for the light became fainter and 
fainter until it was a mere glimmer. Then it began 
to grow and brighten, and he knew that he was ris- 
ing toward the surface—knew it with reluctance, 
for he was now very comfortable. “To be hanged 
and drowned,” he thought, “ that is not so bad; but 
I do not wish to be shot. No; I will not be shot; 
that is not fair.” ~ 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp 
pain in his wrists apprised him that he was trying 
to free his hands. He gave the struggle his atten- 
tion, as an idler might observe the feat of a juggler, 
without interest in the outcome. What splendid 
effort!—what magnificent, what superhuman 
strength! Ah, that was a fine,endeavor! Bravo! 
The cord fell away; his arms parted and floated up- 
ward, the hands dimly seen on each side in the grow- 
ing light. He watched them with a new interest as 
first one and then the other pounced upon the noose 
at his neck. They tore it away and thrust it fiercely 
aside, its undulations resembling those of a water 
snake. “Put it back, put it back!” He thought he 
shouted these words to his hands, for the undoing 
of the noose had been succeeded by the direst pang 
which he had yet experienced. His neck ached 
horribly; his brain was on fire; his heart, which had 
been fluttering faintly, gave a great leap, trying to 
force itself out at his mouth. His whole body was 
racked and wrenched with an insupportable an- 
guish! But his disobedient hands gave no heed to 
the command. They beat the water vigorously with 
quick, downward strokes, forcing him to the surface. 
He felt his head emerge; his eyes were blinded by 
the sunlight; his chest expanded convulsively, and 
with a supreme and crowning agony his lungs en- 
gulfed a great draught of air, which instantly he ex- 
pelled in a shriek! 

He was now ‘in full possession of his physical 
senses. They were, indeed, preternaturally keen 
and alert. Something in the awful disturbances of 
his organic system had so exalted and refined them 
that they made record of things never before per- 
ceived. 

He had come to the surface facing down the 
stream; in a moment the visible world seemed to 
wheel slowly round, himself the pivotal point, and he 
saw the bridge, the fort, the soldiers upon the bridge, 


AN OCCURRENCE AT 
the captain, the sergeant, the two privates, his 
executioners. They were in silhouette against the 
clear sky. They shouted and gesticulated, pointing 
at him; the captain had drawn his pistol, but did not 
fire; the others were unarmed. Their movements 
were grotesque and horrible, their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something 
struck the water within a few inches of his head, 
spattering his face with spray. He heard a second 
report, and saw one of the sentinels with his rifle at 
his shoulder, a light cloud of blue smoke rising from 
the muzzle. The man in the water saw the eye of 
the man on the bridge glaring into his own through 
the sights of the rifle. He observed that itwasa gray 
eye, and remembered having read that gray eyes 
were keenest and that all famous marksmen had 
them. Nevertheless, this one had missed. 

A counter swirl had caught Farquhar and turned 
him half round; he was again looking into the forest 
on the bank opposite the fort. The sound ofa clear, 
high voice in a monotonous sing-song now rang out 
behind him and came across the water with a dis- 
tinctness that pierced and subdued all other sounds, 
even the beating of the ripples in his ears. Al- 
though no soldier, he had frequented camps enough 
to know the dread significance of that deliberate, 
drawling, aspirated chant; the lieutenant on shore 
was taking a part in the morning’s work. How 
coldly and pitilessly—with what an even, calm into- 
nation, presaging and enforcing tranquility in the 
men—with what accurately-measured intervals fell 
those cruel words: 

“Attention, company. 
Aim. Fire!” 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as he could. 
The water roared in his ears like the voice of 
Niagara, yet he heard the dulled thunder of the vol- 
ley, and, rising again toward the surface, met shin- 
ing bits of metal, singularly flattened, oscillating 
slowly downward. Some of them touched him on 
the face and hands, then fell away, continuing their 
descent. One lodged between his collar and neck; 
it was uncomfortably warm, and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface gasping for breath, he 
saw that he had been a long time unde water; he 
was perceptibly further down stream—nearer to 
safety. The soldiers had almost finished reloading; 
the metal ramrods flashed all at once in the sun- 
shine as they were drawn from the barrels, turned 
in the air, and thrust into their sockets. The two 
sentinels fired again, independently and ineffectu- 
ally. 

The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder; 
he was now swimming vigorously with the current. 
His brain was as energetic as his arms and legs; he 
thought with the rapidity of lightning. 

“The officer,” he reasoned, “will not make that 
martinet’s error a second time. It was as easy to 
dodge a volley as a single shot. He has probably 
already given the command to fire at will. God 
help me, I cannot dodge them all!” 

An appalling plash within two yards of him, fol- 
lowed by a loud rushing sound, diminuendo, which 
seemed to travel back through the air to the fort and 
died in an explosion which stirred the very river to 
its deeps! A rising sheet of water, which curved 
over him, fell down upon him, blinded him, 
strangled him! The cannon had taken a hand in 


Shoulder arms. Ready. 
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the game. 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round 
—spinning like a top. The water, the banks, the 
forest, the now distant bridge, fort and men—all were 
commingled and blurred. Objects were represent- 
ed by their colors only; circular horizontal streaks of 
color—that was all he saw. He had been caught in 
a vortex and was being whirled on with a velocity 
of advance and gyration which made him giddy and 
sick. In a few moments he was flung upon the 
gravel at the foot of the left bank of the stream— 
the southern bank—and behind a projecting point 
which concealed him from his enemies. The sudden 
arrest of his motion, the abrasion of one of his hands 
on the gravel, restored him and he wept with de- 
light. He dug his fingers into the sand, threw it 
over himself in handfuls and audibly blessed it. It 
looked like gold, like diamonds, rubies, emeralds; 
he could think of nothing beautiful which it did not 
resemble. The trees upon the bank were giant 
garden plants; he noted a definite order in their ar- 
rangement, inhaled the fragrance of their blooms. 
A strange roseate light shone through the spaces 
among their trunks, and the mind made in their 
branches the music of zolian harps. He had no 
wish to perfect his escape, was content to remain 
in that enchanting spot until retaken. 

A whizz and rattle of grapeshot among the 
branches high above his head roused him from his 
dream. The baffled cannoneer had fired him a 
random farewell. He sprang to his feet, rushed up 
the sloping bank, and plunged into the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying his course by the 


rounding sun. The forest seemed interminable; no- 
where did he discover a break in it, not even a 


He had not known that he lived 
There was something uncanny 


woodman’s road. 
in so wild a region. 
in the revelation. 

His neck was in pain, and, lifting his hand to it, 
he found it horribly swollen. He knew that it had 
a circle of black where the rope had bruised it. His 
eyes felt congested; he could no longer close them. 
His tongue was swollen with thirst; he relieved its 
fever by thrusting it forward from between his teeth 
into the cool air. How softly the turf had carpeted 
the untraveled avenue! He could no longer feel 
the roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he fell asleep 
while walking, for now he sees.another scene-— 
perhaps he has merely recovered from a delirium. 
He stands at the gate of his own home. All is as 
he left it, and all bright and beautiful in the morning 
sunshine. He must have traveled the entire night. 
As he pushes open the gate and passes up the wide 
white walk, he sees a flutter of female garments; his 
wife, looking fresh and cool and sweet, steps down 
from the veranda to meet him. At the bottom of 
the steps she stands waiting, with a smile of ineffable 
joy, an attitude of matchless grace and dignity. 
Ah, how beautiful she is! He springs forward with 
extended arms. As he is about to clasp her, he feels 
a stunning blow upon the back of the neck; a blind- 
ing white light blazes all about him, with a sound 
like the shock of a cannon—then all is darkness and 
silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a 
broken neck, swung gently from side to side beneath 
the timbers of the Owl Creek bridge. 
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Priscilla in Lentes-sesveee Clinton Scollard...-.cerveeses Vanity 


Priscilla puts her pleasures by, 
Forgets each worldly lure ; 

The heavenly azure of her eye 
Grows downcast and demure. 

If I were asked to limn a saint, 

Hers are the features I would paint. 


Her gowns are all of sombre shade 
(How well she looks in gray !) 
To charity this winsome maid 
Devotes the Lenten day ; 
And where she moves there breathes an air 
Of joy that is itself a prayer. 


Forsooth, what has she to repent, 
Unless, perchance, it be 

That every twilight-tide in Lent 
She consecrates to me? 

But this is missionary work ; 

Priscilla does not shun nor shirk! 


She Skates Alone...+++++ Philip Verrill Mighels....+++++ 


She skates alone, and swift as swallows fly 
She skims and glides until she seems a shy, 

Fleet winter nymph, for whose bewitching sake 

The frosty gnomes the glittering mirrors make 
All glassy smooth. And ah! a yearnsome sigh 
Escapes from scores of swains, who far and nigh 
To win the slightest notice vainly try, 

With fancy curves and fine, as o’er the lake 

She skates alone. 


But ah! they fail that with her muff would vie 
To hold her hand. They little dream that I 
Alone the place of warming furs may take, 
And merely sit upon the shore and shake 
Because I never skate — and that is why 
She skates alone. 


Bubbbeseseeeseeee Charles Fy Lesteressecceeee Godey’s Magazine 


Pipe in hand, my lady fair 

Tossed bubbles in the air. 
(Pleasant occupation !) 

Really, now ’tis rather strange 

That a breath can make such change, 
Yes, a transformation! 

Just a breath, in pipe of clay, 

And they grow and sail away, 
For your delectation ; 

And in each one you may trace — 

See ! — the image of your face. 


So my lady, when on me 
Breathes your spirit tenderly, 
Lo, a transformation ! 

Ali the dullness of my thought, 
Into filmy fancies wrought, 
By the inspiration, 

Shimmers into rhymes that rise 

Floating round you, bubblewise, 
For your delectation. 

And behold These bubbles, too ; 

Each reflects its mistress — you ! 


‘ 


Northport Town....+- ecccece o Robert Loveman..esversseee 


In Northport town the sun goes down 
Behind the hill, then all is stiil 
Within the peaceful village, where 

A benison is in the air. 
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A pilgrim host of crickets yield 

An Angelus from every field ; 

And there the moon looks kindly down 
In mellow beams on Northport town. 


In Northport town—her eyes are brown, 
Her hair as soft as any down 

On any dove whose liquid note 

Of love is heard within the cote. 

Ah, this thy secret, village fair! 

Ah, this thy charm, O village rare ! 
Heaven, rain thy sweetest odors down, 
For Lottie lives in Northport town. 


A Fan Fancy:+++...-Arthur Grissom..++.... Beaux and Belles 


Upon her fan where Cupids play 
At blind-man’s buff in droll array, 
A bit of rhyme he dares to write 
Whose theme is Love, and Love’s delight ; 
Oh, bold, bad man; what will she say? 


And while she reads he looks away, 

To awkward doubts and fears a prey ; 

‘* Oh, fool!” he thinks, ‘‘ to love indite 
Upon her fan!” 


He starts to go; she bids him stay, 

Then blushes, sighs, and—names the day ! 
Ah, clever maid! ah, happy wight! 
Behold a couple's lives made bright 

By just a couplet light and gay 

Upon her fan! 


Love on the Linhs.eescecccvess ie | ee Life 


I see her face in the distance, 
From under her jaunty cap ; 
They’re over the run !—they’ve nearly won !— 
My love, and the other chap. 
They sit on a stile together, 
And wait; it is still our * lie ”; 
I flourish my club, and the skin I rub 
From over the caddy’s eye. 
Confound that chap who’s with her—he will utter 
The words I’ve had as yet no chance to speak ; 
The devil take the driver and the putter ! 
The lofter and the mashy and the cleek ! 


At last, on the green, we join them, 
But what does he whisper so low? 
I very much doubt if it’s ‘* you hole out,” 
Or as to the score, you know! 
Foursomes are gruesome, I’m thinking, 
You've pain from the time you start, 
When a winsome maid, in a gay Scotch plaid, 
Tees off, and the ball’s your heart ! 


You've lost the game—you fear you've lost the lassie, 
Because of t’other fellow, and his cheek ; 

You mutter low—** the devil take the brassey ! 
The lofter and the driver and the cleek!” 


Dan Cupid with a bow upon four strings 
Begins a wondrous witching little air; 
Ah, when such soft, illusive music wings, 

Good sirs, beware ! 


But when the fair 
Dorinda (with four beaux upon a string) 
Assumes a wondrous witching little air— 
This is a yet more heart ensnaring thing ! 
Good sirs, take care! 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HOLES IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


A. W. BUCKLAND. ....-ccccesccccccsececcvcecs THE ANTIQUARY 


Even now, at the close of this nineteenth century, 
people, and those not by any means the most ig- 
norant, continue to hoard lucky money—that is, 
coins in which a hole has been bored by unknown 
hands. To find or to receive such a coin means 
good luck far beyond its intrinsic value, for the luck 
is not so much in the money as in the hole. In this 
article I propose to show that this present-day harm- 
less, but apparently unmeaning, superstition has its 
root in necromancy or ancestor worship, and can be 
traced back in various forms, but always in connec- 
tion with “medicine”’—that is, witchcraft—to the 
very earliest ages—probably even to paleolithic 
times. In various parts of Great Britain we find 
an analogue of lucky money in various stones 
known as lucky-stones, mare-stones, or hag-stones, 
which are very highly valued. Most of these are 
small pebbles, with natural holes, indentations, or 
cups in them; they are used for driving away hags or 
witches, especially the nightmare, which is sup- 
posed to be caused by a witch sitting upon the 
stomach of the sufferer. An abstract from an old 
book of Queen Elizabeth’s time is given in Notes 
and Queries, containing “a fonde foolishe” charm 
for driving away the nightmare. “Take a Flynt 
Stone that hath a hole of hys owne kinde and hang 
it over hym.” Three of these were exhibited by the 
Earl of Ducie at a meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute in 1887, one being remarkable from having 
two human teeth fixed in the natural hole of the 
stone; the teeth were probably used to increase the 
luck of the stone. This mare-stone had been in one 
house seventy years; and similar stones seem to be 
in common use among the peasants and fisher-folk 
of the North of Scotland, being kept in the bed to 
warn off nightmare, hung in byres behind cows to 
ensure safety in calving, or hung on stable-doors to 
prevent the horses from being hag-ridden. The 
latter use is, I believe, still common in many parts of 
England, for I have frequently seen in Wiltshire, 
stones, and sometimes a piece of cork with a hole 
in it, tied to the keys of the stable. Several of these 
holed stones used as amulets are described in the 
catalogue of the National Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. Among these amulets 
we find four amber beads, formerly used in Argyll- 
shire as charms for the cure of blindness, and four 
spindle whorls called adder-stones used as charms 
against diseases of cattle; also a flat oblong stone 
less than a quarter of an inch thick, notched at the 
edges and pierced with two holes, formerly used as 
a charm for the cure of diseases in Islay, and two 
perforated pieces of sand-stone found in cow-byres 

_used as a protection for the cattle against witchcraft. 
In the foreign portion of the same collection is also 
to be seen a vertebra of a gazelle used in Palestine 
as a charm against evil spirits. I cite these in- 
stances to show that both natural and artificial holes 
were considered of the same value for the cure of 
disease and averting witchcraft, and that the same 
idea may be traced to Palestine. 

The Red Indian medicine-men, especially among 


the Cherokees, use beads to symbolize persons, and 
their shamans take beads and with them work spells 
for the benefit of their employer, and for the destruc- 
tion of his enemies. Red is the lucky color, and 
black the emblem of death. By some extraordinary 
manipulation these beads are made to move up and 
down the outstretched fingers of the shaman, and 
by their movements the success or failure of the spell 
is foretold. A certain formula or prayer is used to 
invoke success upon the client, the red bead being 
held between the finger and thumb of the right 
hand, whilst a black bead, typifying the victim, is 
held in the left. Curses are called down upon the 
latter, and then the shaman, stooping down, makes 
a hole in the ground with his finger, “drops into it 
the fatal black bead, and buries it out of sight with a 
stamp of the foot.” Purification by waterisalsoasso- 
ciated with this ceremony, the shaman addressing 
a prayer to the stream near which the incantation 
takes place, whilst the client pours the water over 
his head, or dips in the stream seven times. In 
gathering medicinal plants, also, the Cherokee 
medicine man drops a red or white bead into the 
hole made in pulling up the root, in order, Mr. 
Mooney thinks, to compensate the earth for the 
plant torn from her bosom. In the Navajo myth of 
the creation of the sun beads play an important 
part. Two women, known as the Turquoise 
woman and the White Shell woman, take white and 
blue beads, draw a circle round them with a crystal 
dipped in corn pollen, mark them with eyes and 
mouth, and produce a slight light from the white 
shell bead and a greater light from the turquoise. 
These are afterwards multiplied by twelve at each 
of the cardinal points, and with the crystal a circle 
is drawn round the whole, and the crystal being held 
over the turquoise face, it lights up and becomes 
the sun. Here we get the magic circle which always 
plays such an important part in witchcraft, a sur- 
vival of which seems still to cling to that symbolic 
circlet, the wedding-ring, which, as we know, is used 
to cure a sty on the eyelid and other ailments, and to 
promote dreams. Curative properties are not con- 
fined to the wedding-ring, for, prior to the Reforma- 
tion, cramp rings were solemnly blessed by kings of 
England, and distributed for the benefit of those 
afflicted with cramp or rheumatism; and silver rings 
are still worn for the same purpose, whilst earrings 
are supposed to be a specific for weak eyes. 





SEA GHOSTS 
ALFRED STORY. ..-+seseeseeeeceeeeees CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Apparitions, in whatever form, are alwaysasource 
of alarm, if not of actual terror, to sailors, and it 
need hardly be said that, where superstition is, the 
imagination is quick to body forth something to awe 
and terrify. The Celtic mind is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to this kind of dread, and among the Western 
Isles as well as on the west coast of Ireland, should 
a sea-mist or a cloud assume a peculiar form, the 
fishermen and sailors see in it a warning sent to 
them by a kindly spirit against venturing from land. 
Along the littoral of North Germany a very peculiar 
superstition prevails. It is to the effect that the soul 
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of anybody who dies on board ship passes into a 
bird, and that whenever this bird shows itself it is 
to announce the death of another person. This 
strange fancy is firmly believed in both by the sea- 
faring folk and peasantry. This is only one form of 
a notion almost universally prevalent that birds are 
intimately connected with the fate of men. Hence 
a bird met at sea is nearly always an omen of good 
or evil. How much they are often so regarded is 
shown by the following instance, which occurred in 
1857, in connection with the sinking of the ship 
Central American and the rescue of forty-nine of 
the passengers and crew by Captain Johnson of the 
Norwegian barque Ellen. The captain’s statement 
to one of the rescued men was as follows:—“Some 
time before I saw or heard you the wind hauled, and 
I altered my course a little, thus standing away from 
the then unknown scene of the wreck. -Immedi- 
ately after altering my course a small bird flew 
across the ship twice, and then darted at my face. 
I took little notice of the circumstance. Again the 
bird flew round the ship, and again it darted in my 
face. This time I began to regard it as something 
extraordinary, and, while pondering upon the 
matter and hesitating whether to pay attention to the 
feathered monitor, it appeared a third time and re- 
peated its extraordinary actions. I immediately 
put the ship’s head back to the course we had been 
originally steering, and shortly after we heard 
noises in the water about us”—which proved to be 
the shouts of the shipwrecked men. The vessel was 
in their midst. Had she been kept upon her altered 
course, it is certain that the cries of the swimmers 
would have failed to reach the barque. 

Most people have heard of the superstition about 
sharks following a ship, as they often do for days— 
that it isa sign ofdeath. It is not sharks only, how- 
ever, that are thus ominous; any large fish that pa- 
tiently dogs a vessel is considered a fatal sign. The 
very persistency of the creature sometimes exercises 
a fascination which may contribute to the result so 
keenly dreaded. A yarn aptly illustrative of this 
point is told by an old Kentish skipper. Many 
years ago a gallant little vessel set sail from Faver- 
sham with a ‘crew as trim and light-hearted as ever 
manned a ship. It was two days after Christmas, 
and the weather, bright and smiling, augured well 
for a prosperous voyage. The little craft had not 
gone far, however, before a gloom fell upon all on 
board—a gloom that nothing could remove; for 
there, following in their wake, was a dread har- 
binger of death. Day and night it was there, silently 
pursuing them, with its eye never off the ship. It 
took the shape of a large fish—of a kind none on 
board had ever seen before—a sort of demon fish, in 
short! The horror of the situation hung like a 
doom over them, driving away all mirth, putting in 
its place a never-ceasing dread. For who was to be 
the victim no one knew, though all were sure that 
one of their number would never set foot on land 
again. Oh, the furtive glances that were bestowed 
upon that wretched fish! How the usually brave 
and hardy fellows would have liked to kill the crea- 
ture—only they dared not. One young seaman, 


the darling of the crew, ventured to fetch a gun from 
the cabin, and pointed it at the fish—if fish it were, 
and not an evil spirit. 
to fire. 


But he had not the courage 
No, there was something in the eye of the 
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creature that said, “Shoot if you will, but you can- 


not.” From that moment the poor sailor was com- 
pletely under the spell of the monster. Do what he 
would, he could scarcely take his eyes off the crea- 
ture fora moment. He began to feel that the fatal 
message was for him—that he was the doomed man. 
The terrifying thought grew upon him, making his 
feet unsteady and causing objects to swim giddily 
before his eyes, so that at length, though the wind 
was not rough nor the day at all overcast, he 


stumbled and fell headlong into the sea. He was 
seen no more. 

SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT CATS 
ANCIENT LEGENDS AND MODERN BELIEFS......LONDON STANDARD 


The Arabs have a curious legend connected with 
the cat. It was created, they say, to keep down 
the mice who swarmed in Noah’s Ark and devoured 
the food of the other animals. A Russian story tells 
us that the furry coat of the cat was originally de- 
signed for the dog, but that the nobler animal for- 
feited it by growing impatient at the slow distribu- 
tion of the gifts at the Creation, and therefore going 
over to the devil, in hopes of getting something 
better. Since then the dog has hated the cat be- 
cause he suspects her of having stolen his coat. In 
the Middle Ages cats were often kept in nunneries. 
From this fact may have arisen the traditional asso- 
ciation of cats and old maids. Cats, too, were al- 
ways connected in the popular mind with sorcery, 
and were supposed to be the constant attendants of 
witches. An Egyptian origin is claimed for this 
belief, for it is said that when Typhon, the Evil Prin- 
ciple, terrified the gods and goddesses so much that, 
to protect themselves, they took on them the shapes 
of animals, Bast (the cat goddess) assumed that of 
the cat. Bast, in one of her aspects of the Egyptian 
Diana, was, like Hecate of the Greeks, a patroness 
of witchcraft. In the Monferrato it is believed that 
all the cats who wander about upon the roofs during 
the month of February are really witches, whom it 
is lawful and even necessary to shoot. A German 
superstition has it that if a black cat sits upon the 
bed of a sick man it is a presage of his death; while 
if, after his decease, it is seen upon his grave, it is 
enough to arouse doubts as to the locality to which 
his soul has departed. In Hungary it is thought 
that cats generally become witches between the 
ages of 7 and 12 years. In medizval France it was 
customary to burn unfortunate cats alive in a bon- 
fire upon St. John’s day. There still exists a receipt 
for 100 “sols parisis” paid to one Lucas Pommoreaux 
in 1575 “for having supplied for three years all the 
cats required for the fire on St. John’s Day as usual.” 
A French belief concerning the cat is that, if the 
animal be carried in a cart, and the wind blow from 
it to the horses, they immediately fall tired. If any 
part of the horseman’s clothing be made of cat’s skin, 
the horse will feel as though it carried a double bur- 
den. In other countries, however, superstition is 
favorable rather than adverse to the cat. A variant 
of the famous story of the Kilkenny cats is found in 
Piedmont, the cats being, however, replaced by 
wolves. Several weather forecasts may be drawn 
by the observant from the actions of a cat. When 
she is seen to clean herself behind the ears with her 
wet paw, you may expect rain. Sailors, too, tell us 
the frolics of a cat on shipboard portend a storm. 
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DINING OUT IN JAPAN 
MRS. ROBERT P. PORTER. ....+--eeeeseesseeees WHAT TO EAT 


When one of the great men of Japan invited us to 
dine at his house, we accepted the invitation with as 
much alacrity as pleasure. As a rule, the traveling 
foreigner is fain to form his ideas of Japanese hospi- 
tality and cooking through the medium of the native 
inns and tea-house-suppers, at the famous Maple 
Club of Tokyo and—if he is of sufficient distinction 
—through official dinners so far Europeanized 
that only the fleet-footed servitors and occasional 
confusion of courses savor of novelty. The Japa- 
nese of the upper classes rarely invite foreigners, es- 
pecially ladies, to their homes, and when they do, it 
is still more rare for the women of the family to be 
en evidence. The exceptions to this rule are to be 
found among the ultra-fashionable set, whose en- 
tertainments are most formal in character, and 
afford little insight into the home life of this fasci- 
nating land. 

Mr. Onaso’s invitation promised something dif- 
ferent. Hospitably including the children, it read 
for four o’clock in the afternoon, apologized for 
“the poor house, unworthy of such distinguished 
guests,” but bore no hint as to the presence of a 
hostess. Fortunately the hour decided the vexed 
question that frequently confronts the traveler, that 
of dress. To a conservative Japanese, the dinner 
gown of civilization is offensive beyond words, while 
to his more progressive brother, “in the swim,” its 
absence would be an affront, suggesting ignorance 
on his part of European fashions. 

To return to the dinner, or rather the day, which 
was an April beauty, all golden sun, blushing cherry 
blossoms, trees grotesque and green, reflected a 
hundred fold in the clear waters running around the 
gray stone walls, and with jinrikisha men in the 
jolliest of moods—for the name of our millionaire 
host meant to the tea, saké, and extra fare—our 
party started off in great spirits. We sped through 
the magic streets of old Tokyo at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, our pullers, horses and coachmen in 
one, putting on an extra spurt, and bringing up with 
a flourish so sudden that it necessitated a mighty 
bound in the air, as we stopped at the entrance of a 
large stone mansion, one of the largest in the Em- 
pire, and built in European style. Our host, digni- 
fied and smiling, came forward to greet us, as he did 
so sucking in his breath between his teeth, the token 
of profound pleasure. A crowd of pretty maid serv- 
ants, veritable fragments of a rainbow, in their 
beautiful colors, prostrated their little soft figures 
before us, and then fluttered away with our wraps. 

Conducted into a spacious suite of apartments, 
furnished in European style, and terminating in a 
long drawing-room, we found we had been bidden 
to a family party, an honor to be greatly appreciated. 
Here was the aged mother, her white hair shaven 
clean, like that of a priest, and her bent form clad in 
the darkest of blue silk kimonos. Our host, too, 
wore his native costume, the long flowing lines of 
his gray silk gown giving added dignity to his fine 
face and upright carriage. He led Madame forward, 
calm, gracious, and wearing the subdued colors of 


her age and position. Then two charming young 
married daughters, supple in figure, smiling of eye, 
and painted like fine porcelain, both the wives of 
men of distinction, and speaking English with ease, 
were presented to us, and in return brought forward 
a group of delicious children and grandchildren of 
both sexes, and all ages, from the baby up, round as 
apples, rosy as peaches, and beaming upon the little 
strangers with anxious civility. In all, there were 
four generations. 

A few Japanese gentlemen, whose names are well- 
known to the scientific world, were also invited, and 
from our own country was present that lover of art 
and most agreeable of men, Mr. Charles Sumner 
Graham of Pittsburgh, and the young explorer and 
journalist, Mr. James W. Davidson, on whose 
breast glitters the Order of the Rising Sun, con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Japan in recognition of his 
valor and services to the Government during the 
late war with China. With us, a party embracing 
such a variety of ages and elements so incongruous 
would not be wholly a thing of joy. In Japan, how- 
ever, the same subtle power that blends the most 
aggressive colors also finds expression in producing 
social harmony. 

In polite deference to our own method of enter- 
taining we were shown a wonderful collection of 
netsukes, gems in carved ivory, metal and precious 
woods, and tasted of the beautiful bonbons that in 
the form of a basket of fruit and flowers were passed 
around. Then we were invited upstairs into an- 
other large suite of apartments, where a unique and 
delightful entertainment was given. Famous con- 
jurors fanned bits of white paper into clouds of 
snowy butterflies, and give us a drama on wings in 
a butterfly courtship. Live roosters were evolved 
from small fire-crackers, and plants in full bloom 
sprung up from the straw matting. Actors gave 
us the play of the Sun Goddess, and her famous 
dance, which figures in all festivities in Japan; ~ 
finally, Black, the Englishman, who has become a 
professional story teller among the Japanese, and 
speaks the language—which is said to take thirty 
years to acquire—like a native, told tales that con- 
vulsed our Japanese friends, 

At seven o’clock, then, our host announced that 
dinner would be served in pure Japanese style in his 
own tea-house. In a moment ensued one of those 
sudden changes seldom seen off the stage elsewhere, 
but common enough in Japan. Each of the family 
took the hand of a guest and the one that clasped my 
own, that of the piquant Matzuo, was so exquisitely 
slender, smooth and fine, it might have been fash- 
ioned in ivory. We passed out, and through a 
court, a brief vision of waving palms, miniature 
waters, flaming azalias and stone lanterns, over an 
arched bridge, to the entrance of the Japanese 
house proper. The pretty waiting maids had our 
shoes off in a trice, and we entered the pure white 
building, ascended the ‘spotless stairs and passed 
into a tea-room worthy of the late Shogun’s Palace. 

Everything goes by mats in Japan, and this was a 
room of forty mats, each mat three by six, of the 
finest and thickest white matting sunk into the floor, 
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and fitting so perfectly that through the thinnest of 
silk stockings the foot could find no crease. Beau- 
tiful lanterns cast a soft light over the room, which, 
devoid of furniture, had no decorations, save in 
superb screens at the upper end, and one great por- 
celain jar holding a mighty branch of cherry blos- 
soms. At regular intervals around the room were 
placed square silk cushions about two inches thick 
as seats for the guests. On our entrance the front 
wall of rice paper had been slid back, and through 
this presently appeared the servants and a group of 
famous geisha girls, whose wit, song and dance was 
to divert us while weate. In some respects, as may 
be already seen, Japanese dinners are far in advance 
of our own, especially in the three important essen- 
tials for a perfect dinner—plenty of room, good ven- 
tilation, flowers only enough to suggest the most 
subtle of perfumes, and a service as perfect as it is 
entertaining. 

After we were seated—and with a little practice 
it is surprising how easy it becomes to sit on one’s 
heels—the maids placed before each guest a tiny 
lacquered table, about the size of a foot-stool, and 
upon this a tray ofthe same beautiful ware, containing 
the first course. There is lacquer and lacquer. To 
the Japanese it takes the place of table silver and 
there is the same difference in age, value and beauty. 
The Onaso lacquer was so exquisite in variety and 
kind that it seemed to us, who had been regarding 
similar pieces as bric-a-brac quite precious, almost 
sacrilege to use it for scalding seaweed soup, slip- 
pery with bits of eel. Some of the dishes were of 
gold lacquer; others inlaid with ivory or metal; some 
glistened from a powder of gold, but all alike in 
their decoration showed more than any other branch 
of Japanese art true elegance united with a free play 
of fancy, and an originality proving how entirely 
they have detached themselves from and surpassed 
their Chinese masters. Of knives, forksand napkins 
at this meal there were none. Dainty chopsticks, 
tied together, proof of their newness, were on each 
tray. To use them is not a difficult task, and once 
having mastered this foreign language of the 
fingers, you have a useful accomplishment in the 
Orient. It is a saving grace in the matter of soup 
that etiquette justifies one in drinking the liquid and 
using the sticks to dispose of the residue. 

Butcher’s meat, milk and butter are tabooed in 
Japanese cooking, but so great is the variety of 
dishes that one hardly notes their absence. Our 
next course was that prince of fish, tai, boiled and 
served with soy sauce, very agreeable to the taste; 
and it was followed by pink and white fish cut in 
tiny slices, quite raw and garnished by ribbons of 
bright green pickle. This made its appearance on 
small square platters of glass straws, woven to- 
gether, quite flexible and very pretty to look at. 
Lovers of good living will forgive me for saying that 
Japanese dishes appeal to the eye hardly less than 
the brilliant gems of the real Palais Royal. It is a 
sort of culinary jewelry and every plat strikes one’s 
sense of color. Take, for instance, the lobster rolls, 
the size of your little finger, wrapped in a suggestion 
of omelette, the red, yellow and white set off by a 
tiny garland of iridescent pickles, shading from 
green to purple; or a purée of red beans, a mere 
morsel, tucked inside of a doubled leaf of emerald 
hue, and snowed over with white sugar. 
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After these dishes we had a delicious sweet potato 
custard—and this reminds me that the Japanese, 
grateful for a good thing when it is given them, have 
erected a statue in Tokyo to the memory of Aoki- 
Kongo, who, a century ago, introduced this vege- 
table to popular use. Then we had boiled lily bulbs, 
flavored with poppy seeds, and delicate bamboo 
sprouts, of insipid taste; green peas, stewed in their 
own tender pods, with admirable result, and chicken 
carefully macerated and dressed with herbs of un. 
spellable names. There were also sweet omelettes, 
green plums, pickled and rolled in sugar and sliced 
egg plants, salted to be eaten as a salad with de- 
lightful rice. One must go to Japan to know rice, 
just as in Ireland the delights of a boiled potato are 
revealed, and in Scotland porridge ceases to be a 
dish for your health alone, but also for your delecta- 
tion. The fine rice of Japan has a flavor both deli- 
cate and rich, suggestive of fresh nuts, and, cooked 
with the care an artist bestows on his painting, is a 
delicate and delicious food, fit for a fairy or a prize 
fighter. 

There were other rare and wonderful! arrange- 
ments of fish, fowl and modern vegetables, which 
were quite beyond one of limited experience to de- 
scribe, but which were flavored with mysterious 
sauces, suggestive of ginger, honey, citron, orange 
peel and grated dakon, that gigantic radish, smell- 
ing unto heaven. The dessert included delicate bar- 
ley cakes, sweet rice wafers, pink and white, and of 
course sponge cake, which, introduced by the Portu- 
guese two hundred years ago, has become a staple 
feature of the last course. Tiny mandarin oranges 
and various sorts of confectionery were served on 
beautiful saucers. Finally, before each, as a souvenir 
to take home, was placed an exquisitely woven 
basket, oval and shallow, of green willow, with a 
long curved handle. In this rested, on fresh green 
leaves, a superb white lily, with half open buds, in 
its own foliage, a big rosy peach, five glowing red 
strawberries, and a plump persimmon, so perfect a 
reproduction of nature that, confectionery as it was, 
no one could possibly have the desire to destroy this 
work of Orientai art. 

One great charm of Japanese cooking lies in the 
knowledge that fingers are never used in the prep- 
aration of food. Chop sticks, spoons and a score 
of other ingenious little utensils in white wood do 
the work, which is of the most elaborate nature, 
many of the dishes requiring twenty-four hours for 
their preparation. 

Not the least delight to us of this feast in Tokyo 


was the presence of the geisha girls, whose trained 


intelligence and wit made itself felt without any lan- 
guage in common but that of the eye and manner. 
Enslaving little creatures, supple and slender of 
figure, with tiny hands, and tinted like the finest of 
water colors. One of them, “Little Snow,” a star in 
her profession, might have been in the mind of Mc- 
Clatchie when he wrote: 


‘* Her complexion’s as white as is Fuji’s hoar peak 
Neath the snows of midwinter —like damask her cheek — 
With a dear little nose, 
And two eyes black as sloes, 
And a pair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 
Pearly teeth — her fine eyebrows obliquely are set — 
(In Japan that’s a beauty) — her hair’s dark as jet, 
And is coiled in thick masses on top of her pate, 
In a wonderful chignon as big as a plate.” 


’ 




















From time to time the geisha girls danced for us, 
now gliding slowly, then falling from one posture 
into another, but always picturesque in their 
flowered robes, big obis of rich brocade, and cherry 
blossoms tangled in their hair. Sometimes their 
movements suggested a flight of swallows, some- 
times the blossoming of the chrysanthemums and 
again the falling of the maple leaf; though of-danc- 
ing proper there was nothing, the effect, on the 
whole, was most pleasing and even restful. 

The Japanese dinner resembles the French in the 
gayety of heart and easy abandon that prevails. 
There is no constraint and no vulgar haste. All 
through the meal the national drink, hot saké, is 
poured from slender, long-necked, porcelain bottles 
into veritable thimbles of cups. This is served by 
the geisha girls, with whom it is etiquette to drink, 
using the same cup, but which between drinks is 
carefully rinsed in a lacquer bowl of pure water. 
With the host and his family this becomes a matter 
of great ceremony, each member leaving his seat to 
drink in turn with a guest until the circle has been 
completed. 

For three hours we sat on the silk cushions, ate, 
drank and were merry. Then the jinrikisha men 
were summoned and, with a thousand cordial fare- 
wells and urgent invitations to come again, we left 
that brilliant scene which will always remain to me 
one of the brightest pictures on the wall of Japanese 
memories. 





THE SOLDIER’S EMERGENCY RATION 

MUCH FOOD IN LITTLE ROOM..-.+--eeeeeeeees PHILADELPHIA TIMES 
In case of war our troops from now on will suffer 
no danger of starvation, nor even of hunger, while 
making forced marches or when cut off from the 
main supply train. Secretary Lamont has just pre- 
scribed an emergency ration for our soldiers. This 
will be one of the most interesting of the many in- 
novations made by our military authorities in recent 
years. The idea of a man’s carrying with him a 
pocket-sized larder filled with provisions to last him 
for more than a week is a novel one in this country. 
The new emergency ration to be carried on the per- 
son of each soldier in case of threatened need is to 
consist of 16 ounces of compressed biscuit, 10 
ounces of lean bacon, 4 ounces of pea meal, .64 
ounces of salt, .04 ounces of pepper, $ ounce of 
tobacco and either 2 ounces of coffee roasted, 
ground and sweetened with saccharin, or $ ounce of 
tea with saccharin. The total weight of the ration, 
with coffee, will be 33.18 ounces; with tea, 31.68 
ounces. The ‘tea or coffee, saccharin, salt and 
pepper will be packed in little bags, something like 
smoking tobacco pouches. The bacon will be 
wrapped in tough paraffin paper, after having been 
compacted by pressure. The pea meal will be put 
up in small cylinders. Thus each soldier will be 
able to distribute in his pockets, or among his ac- 
coutrements, about two pounds of food, out of which 
he can make 15 square meals, or double that. num- 
ber in extreme cases. In the latter case he will be 
on half rations, but will have enough to eat to keep 
up his strength. Experience of those who have 
gone without food for several days, or who have 
gone on very small rations, is that the digestion very 
quickly becomes adapted to the circumstances and 
only a small amount of food is actually required. At 
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each emergency meal the soldier may have an order 
of bacon, biscuit, soup made of bacon and pea meal, 
condiments, a cup or hot coffee or tea, and afterward 
a pipeful of tobacco. With such a menu he will be 
able to live as well as can be expected in such cases 
for five days, and, as suggested, the time can be 
doubled when absolutely necessary. 

The compressed biscuit is to be the same as the 
ordinary hardtack issued by the Subsistence Depart- 
ment. The bacon is to be lean and uncooked. A 
portion of this meat chopped up and mixed with 
the compressed pea meal, pepper and salt, will make 
as good soup as any soldier may want. A soldier 
who so desires may have tea substituted for coffee 
in his ration. Coffee is the most popular dietetic 
stimulant used in the army, but it cannot be put up 
in such small packages as can tea. The tea will be 
of good quality and the coffee will be simply the 
pure berries, roasted and ground. The saccharin to 
be used instead of sugar will be an interesting inno- 
vation. The force of the oft-heard expression “sac- 
charin sweet” may be appreciated when it is learned 
that this ingredient of coal: tar is over 200 times 
sweeter than sugar in proportion to weight. Sac- 
charin was chosen both on account of its compact- 
ness and its valuable antiseptic property of prevent- 
ing intestinal troubles. 

Radical moralists may be shocked to learn that 
in prescribing this ration, for use only in cases of 
great urgency and therefore containing in the most 
compact form what have been deemed only the ne- 
cessities of life and strength, the War Department 
has added a few pipes of tobacco. The final board, 
which practically prescribed the new ration, advised 
the Secretary of War that since tobacco is used so 
generally by soldiers during campaigns most of them 
would rather go without an equal weight of food 
than be deprived of it. Soldiers as well as other 
men habituated to its use are found to suffer 
acutely when not supplied with it. Since it is the 
object of an emergency ration to keep the powers 
of each man at their maximum for the time being, 
by giving him the smallest weight of provisions, it 
was believed that the addition of two ounces of to- 
bacco would be better appreciated than the same 
weight of meat. Although soldiers ordinarily sup- 
ply themselves with tobacco, the weed is difficult 
to obtain during campaigns, especially during forced 
marches. The board emphasized the fact that non- 
smokers in the ranks may readily exchange their 
tobacco for equal values of food. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE WEDDING CAKE 


CEREMONIAL SWEETMEATS OF BYGONE DAYS..NEW YORK LEDGER 


Wedding cake was an institution among the an- 
cients as with us, but the cake was a plain one, and 
was broken above the head of the bride as she went 
into her new home. This was a special feature ef 
Roman marriages 2,000 years ago. The breaking 
of the cake was part of a solemn ceremony, and was 
said to be very impressive. A similar custom pre- 
vails in some portions of Scotland, where a bannock 
is broken above the head of the young wife as she 
for the first time enters her new home. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, spice cakes and buns were eaten 
at weddings. From these the fashion and fancy 
grew for all sorts of elaborate and deliciously un 
wholesome combinations, as in the cake of to-day. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


COMPILED FOR CURRENT LITERATURE 





> 








Archibald Lampman was born on the seventeenth 
of November, 1861, at the little village of Morpeth, 
on the shore of Lake Erie. Situated in the county 
of Kent, the poet’s birthplace is in the very garden 
of Canada, surrounded on every side by productive 
farms and rich fruit lands. His parents were both 
of German families, who came to the United States 
in the middle of the last century. At the outbreak 
of the War of Independence they removed to 
Canada. Mr. Lampman’s father is a Church of 
England clergyman, and took a great deal of interest 
in the education of his son. In 1876, Mr. Lampman 
was sent to Trinity College School, Port Hope, 
which is modeled after the English public schools, 
and which is a preparatory institution for Trinity 
College, Toronto. Here he was very successful, tak- 
ing many prizes, and in his last year was headboy at 
the school. In 1879 he entered Trinity College, 
Toronto, and remained there until 1882, when he 
took the degree of B. A. with honors. At Trinity 
he was always foremost in literary matters, editing 
the college paper and writing constantly in both 
prose and verse. In January, 1883, he received an 
appointment in the Post Office Department, and 
removed to Ottawa, where he continues to reside. 
In 1887 he married Maud, the youngest daughter of 
Edward Playter, M. D. 

Mr. Lampman’s literary activity began with his 
removal to the Canadian capital. He became a con- 
stant contributor to the leading literary papers of 
the Dominion, and his verse frequently appeared 
in the best magazines of this country. In 1888 his 
first collection of poems, entitled “Among the Mil- 
let,” was published in Toronto, and in 1896, his sec- 
ond and latest collection appeared, bearing the im- 
print of Copeland & Day of Boston. 

While there are others in the field, Mr. Lamp- 
man comes the nearest to being Canada’s poet 
of nature, although nearly all Canadian poetry 
is marked by an absence of the restless and 
unhealthy spirit which mars so much contem- 
porary verse. Mr. Howells ranks Lampman with 
the strongest of American singers. His knowledge 
of nature is more than intellectual—it is affinitive. 
It is impossible not to feel that the passionate love 
of the country, of out-door life, of the pastoral pano- 
rama, the brown bees, the birds, the brooks, the 
oxen, the grass, the sky, are not merely the furnish- 
ings of Lampman’s verse, but the utterance of a close 
and genuine sympathy. And these objects, as he 
sees them, are transfused by a fancy never rising, per- 
haps, to the full strength of imagination, but always 
tender, delicate and effective. 

Mr. Lampman’s verse is marked by a striking 
similarity in the choice of subjects and unusual even- 
ness of execution. He is a careful workman and 
scarcely a line appears from his pen that does not 
bear evidence of this. Mr. Lampman’s best poems 
have been widely copied by the press. In making 
the selections which follow, an effort has been made 
to omit his more widely-known poems. These se- 
lections have been chiefly taken from his latest col- 
lection, Lyrics of Earth, his publishers kindly giving 
us permission to print them. 


APRIL IN THE HILLS. 


To-day the world is wide and fair 

With sunny fields of lucid air, 

And waters dancing everywhere; 
The snow is almost gone; 

The moon is builded high with light, 

And over heaven’s liquid height, 

In steady fleets serene and white, 
The happy clouds go on. 


The channels run, the bare earth steams, 
And every hollow rings and gleams 
With jetting falls and dashing streams; 
The rivers burst and fill; 
The fields are full of little lakes, 
And when the romping wind awakes 
The water ruffles blue and shakes, 
And the pines roar on the hill. 


The crows go by, a noisy throng; 
About the meadows all day long 
The shore lark drops his brittle song; 
And up the leafless tree 
The nuthatch runs, and nods, and clings; 
The bluebird dips with flashing wings, 
The robin flutes, the sparrow sings, 
And the swallows float and flee. 


I break the spirit’s cloudy bands, 
A wanderer in enchanted lands, 
I feel the sun upon my hands; 
And far from care and strife 
The broad earth bids me forth. I rise } 
With lifted brow and upward eyes. 
I bathe my spirit in blue skies, 
And taste the springs of life. 


I feel the tumult of new birth; 

I waken with the wakening earth; 

I match the bluebird in her mirth; / 
And wild with wind and sun, 

A treasurer of immortal days, 

I roam the glorious world with praise, 

The hillsides and the woodland ways, 
Till earth and I are one. 


LIFE AND NATURE. 
I passed through the gates of the city, 
The streets were strange and still, 
Through the doors of the open churches 
The organs were moaning shrill. 


Through the doors and the great high windows 
I heard the murmur of prayer, 

And the sound of their solemn singing 
Streamed out on the sunlit air; 


A sound of some great burden : 
That lay on the world’s dark breast, 

Of the old, and the sick, and the lonely, 
And the weary that cried for rest. 





I strayed through the midst of the city 
Like one distracted or mad. 
“Oh, Life! Oh, Life!” I kept saying, 
And the very word seemed sad. 
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I passed through the gates of the city, 
And I heard the small birds sing, 

I laid me down in the meadows 

Afar from the bell-ringing. 


And yet a moment more, 
Out of the silent wood, 
As if from the closing door 
Of another world and another lovelier mood, 
Hear’st thou the hermit pour— 
So sweet! so magical !— 
His golden music, ghostly beautiful. 










In the depth and the bloom of the meadows 
I lay on the earth’s quiet breast, 
The poplar fanned me with shadows, 


And the veery sang me to rest. 


Blue, blue was the heaven above me, 
And the earth green at my feet; 
“Oh, Life! Oh, Life!” I kept saying, 
And the very word seemed sweet. 


SNOW. 
White are the far-off plains, and white 
The fading forests grow; 
The wind dies out along the height, 
And denser still the snow, 
A gathering weight on roof and tree, 
Falls down scarce audibly. 


The road before me smoothes and fills 
Apace, and all about 

The fences dwindle, and the hills 
Are blotted slowly out; 

The naked trees loom spectrally 
Into the dim white sky. 


The meadows and far-sheeted streams 
Lie still without a sound; 
Like some soft minister of dreams 
The snow-fall hoods me round; 
In wood and water, earth and air, 
A silence everywhere. 


Save when at lonely intervals 
Some farmer’s sleigh, urged on, 
With rustling runners and sharp bells, 
Swings by me and is gone; 
Or from the empty waste I hear 
A sound remote and clear; 


The barking of a dog, or call 
To cattle, sharply pealed, 

Borne echoing from some wayside stall 
Or barnyard far a-field; 

Then all is silent, and the snow 
Falls, settling soft and slow. 


The evening deepens, and the gray 
Folds closer earth and sky; 

The world seems shrouded far away; 
Its noises sleep, and I, 

As secret as yon buried stream, 
Plod dumbly on, and dream. 


THE BIRD AND THE HOUR. 


SNOWBIRDS. 


Along the narrow sandy height 
I watch them swiftly come and go, 
Or round the leafless wood, 
Like flurries of wind-driven snow, 
Revolving in perpetual flight, 
A changing multitude. 


Nearer and nearer still they sway, 
And, scattering in a circled sweep, 
Rush down without a sound; 

And now I see them peer‘and peep, 
Across yon level bleak and gray, 
Searching the frozen ground,— 


Until a little wind upheaves, 
And makes a sudden rustling there, 
And then they drop their play, 
Flash up into the sunless air, 
And like a flight of silver leaves 
Swirl round and sweep away. 


SUNSET. 


From this windy bridge at rest, 
In some former curious hour, 
We have watched the city’s hue, 
All along the orange west, 
Cupola and pointed tower, 
Darken into solid blue. 


Tho’ the biting north wind breaks 
Full across this drifted hold, 

Let us stand with iced cheeks 
Watching westward as of old; 


Past the violet mountain head 
To the farthest fringe of pine, 
Where far off the purple-red 
Narrows to a dusky line, 

And the last pale splendors die 
Slowly from the olive sky; 


Till the thin clouds wear away 
Into threads of purple-gray, 
And the sudden stars between 
Brighten in the pallid green; 


Till above the spacious east, 
Slow returned one by one, 
Like pale prisoners released 
From the dungeons of the sun, 







The sun looks over a little hill 
And floods the valley with gold— 
A torrent of gold; 
And the hither field is green and still; 
Beyond it a cloud outrolled, 
Is glowing molten and bright; 
And soon the hill, and the valley and all, 
With a quiet fall, 
Shall be gathered into the night. 


Capella and her train appear 
In the glittering Charioteer ; 





Till the rounded moon shall grow 
Great above the eastern snow, 
Shining into burnished gold; 

And the silver earth outrolled, 

In the misty yellow light, 

Shall take on the width of night. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL’S IMPRESSIONS OF LISZT 
i cawcavavadssccoseseteescueds MUSIC-STUDY IN GHRMANY* 


Last night I arrived in Weimar, and this evening 
I have been to the theatre, which is very cheap here, 
and the first person I saw, sitting in a box opposite, 
was Liszt, from whom, as you know, I am bent on 
getting lessons, though it will be a difficult thing I 
fear, as I am told that Weimar is overcrowded with 
people who are on the same errand. I recognized 
Liszt from his portrait, and it entertained and inter- 
ested me very much to observe him. He was mak- 
ing himself agreeable to three ladies, one of whom 
was very pretty. He sat with his back to the stage, 
not paying the least attention, apparently, to the 
play, for he kept talking all the while himself, and 
yet no point of it escaped him, as I could tell by his 
expression and gestures. 

Liszt is the most interesting and striking-looking 
man imaginable. Tall and slight, with deep-set 
eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron-gray hair, 
which he wears parted in the middle. His mouth 
turns up at the corners, which gives him a most 
crafty and Mephistophelian expression when he 
smiles, and his whole appearance and manner have 
a sort of Jesuitical elegance and ease. His hands 
are very narrow, with long and slender fingers that 
look as if they had twice as many joints as other 
people’s. They are so flexible and supple that it 
makes you nervous to look at them. Anything like 
the polish of his manner I never saw. When he got 
up to leave the box, for instance, after his adieu to 
the ladies, he laid his hand on his heart and made 
his final bow—not with affectation, or in mere gal- 
lantry, but with a quiet courtliness which made you 
feel that no other way of bowing to a lady was right 
or proper. It was most characteristic. But the 
most extraordinary thing about Liszt is his wonder- 
ful variety of expression and play of feature. One 
moment his face will look dreamy, shadowy, tragic. 
The next he will be insinuating, amiable, ironical, 
sardonic; but always the same captivating grace of 
manner. He is a perfect study. I cannot imagine 
how he must look when he is playing. He is all 
spirit, but half the time, at least, a mocking spirit, I 
should say. I have heard the most remarkable 
stories about him already. All Weimar adores him, 
and people say that people still go perfectly crazy 
over him. When he goes out he bows to every- 
body just like a king! The Grand Duke has pre- 
sented him with a house beautifully situated on the 
park, and here he lives elegantly, free of expense, 
whenever he chooses to come to it. 


Liszt is so besieged by people and so tormented 
with applications, that I fear I should only have been 
sent away if I had come without the Baroness von 
S.’s letter of introduction, for he admires her ex- 
tremely, and I judge she has much influence with 
him. He says “people fly in his face by dozens,” 
and seem to think he is “only there to give les- 
sons.” He gives no paid lessons whatever, as he 
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is much too grand for that, but if one has talent 
enough, or pleases him, he lets one come to him and 
play to him. I go to him every other day, but I 
don’t play more than twice a week, as I cannot pre- 
pare so much, but I listen to the others. Up to this 
point there have been only four in the class beside 
myself, and I am the only new one. From four to 
six P. M. is the time when he receives his scholars. 

; Never was there such a delightful teacher! 
and he is the first sympathetic one I’ve had. You 
feel so free with him, and he develops the very spirit 
of music in you. He doesn’t keep nagging at you 
all the time, but he leaves you your own conception. 
Now and then he will make a criticism, or play a 
passage, and with a few words give you enough to 
think of all the rest of your life. There is a delicate 
point to everything he says, as subtle as he is himself. 
He doesn’t tell you anything about the technique. 
That you must work out for yourself. When I had 
finished the first movement of the sonata, Liszt, as he 
always does, said “Bravo!” Taking my seat, he 
made some little criticisms, and then told me to go 
on and play the rest of it. Now, I only half knew 
the other movements, for the first one was so ex- 
tremely difficult that it cost me all the labor I could 
give to prepare that. But playing to Liszt reminds 
me of trying to feed the elephant in the Zodlogical 
Garden with lumps of sugar. He disposes of whole 
movements as if they were nothing, and stretches out 
gravely for more! One of my fingers fortunately 
began to bleed, for I had practised the skin off, and 
that gave me a good excuse for stopping. Whether 
he was pleased at this proof of industry, I know not; 
but after looking at my finger and saying: “Oh!” 
very compassionately, he sat down and played the 
whole three last movements himself. That was a 
great deal, and showed off all his powers. It was 
the first time I had heard him, and I don’t know 
which was the most extraordinary—the Scherzo, 
with its wonderful lightness and swiftness, the 
Adagio with its depth and pathos, or the last move- 
ment, where the whole keyboard seemed to “don- 
nern und blitzen (thunder and lightning)! There 
is such a vividness about everything he plays that 
it does not seem as if it were mere music you were 
listening to, but it is as if he had called up a real, 
living form, and you saw it breathing before your 
face and eyes. It gives me almost a ghostly feeling 
to hear him, and it seems as if the air were peopled 
with spirits. Oh, he is a perfect wizard! It is as 
interesting to see him as it is to hear him, for his face 
changes with every moderation of the piece, and he 
looks exactly as he is playing. He has one element 
that is most captivating, and that is a sort of delicate 
and fitful mirth that keeps peering out at you here 
and there! It is most peculiar, and when he plays 
that way, the most bewitching little expression 
comes over his face. It seems as if a little spirit of 
joy were playing hide-and-go-seek with you. 


I am having the most heavenly time in Weimar, 
studying with Liszt, and sometimes I can scarcely 
realize that I am at that summit of my ambition, to 
be his pupil! It was the Baroness von S.’s letter that 

















secured it for me, Il am sure. He is so overrun with 
people, that I think it is a wonder he is civil to any- 
body, but he is the most amiable man I ever knew, 
though he can be dreadful, too, when he chooses, 
and he understands how to put people outside his 
door in as short a space of time as it can be done. 
I go to him three times a week. At home Liszt 
doesn’t wear his long abbé’s coat, but a short one, in 
which he looks much more artistic. His figure is 
remarkably slight, but his head is most imposing. 
It is so delicious in that room of his! It was all fur- 
nished and put in order for him by the Grand Duch- 
ess herself. The walls are pale gray, with a gilded 
border running round the room, or rather two 
rooms, which are divided, but not separated, by 
crimson curtains. The furniture is crimson, and 
everything is comfortable—such a contrast to Ger- 
man bareness and stiffness generally. A splendid 
grand piano stands in one window (he receives a new 
one every year). The other window is always wide 
open, and looks out on the park. There is a dove- 
cote just opposite the window, and the doves prome- 
nade up and down on the roof of it, and fly about, 
and sometimes whir down on the sill itself. That 
pleases Liszt. His writing table is beautifully fitted 
up with things that all match. Everything is in 
bronze—inkstand, paperweight, matchbox, etc., 
and there is always a lighted candle standing on it 
by which he and the gentlemen can light their cigars. 
There is a carpet on the floor, a rarity in Germany, 
and Liszt generally walks about, and smokes, and 
mutters (he can never be said to talk,) and calls upon 
one or other of us to play. From time to time 
he will sit down and play himself where a passage 
does not suit him, and when he is in good spirits he 
makes little jests all the time. His playing was a 
complete revelation to me, and has given me an en- 
tirely new insight into music. You cannot conceive, 
without hearing him, how poetic he is, or the thou- 
sand nuances that he can throw into the simplest 
thing, and he is equally great on all sides. From 
the zephyr to the tempest, the whole scale is equally 
at his command. 

3ut Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot be 
treated like one. He is a monarch, and when he ex- 
tends his royal sceptre you can sit down and play to 
him. You never can ask him to play anything for 
you, no matter how much you're dying to hear it. 
If he is in the mood he will play, if not, you must 
content yourself with a few remarks. You cannot 
even offer to play yourself. You lay your notes on 
the table, so he can see that you want to play, and sit 
down. He takes a turn up and down the room, 
looks at the music, and if the piece interests him, he 
will call upon you. We bring the same piece to him 
but once, and but once play it through. 

Yesterday I had prepared for him his Au Bord 
d'une Source. I was nervous and played badlv. He 
was not to be put out, however, but acted as if he 
thought I had played charmingly, and then he sat 
down and played the whole piece himself, oh, so 
exquisitely!' It made me feel like a wood-chopper. 
The notes just seemed to ripple off his fingers’ ends 
with scarce any perceptible motion. As he neared 
the close I remarked that that funny little expression 
came over his face which he always has when he 
means to surprise you, and he suddenly took an un- 
expected chord and extemporized a poetical little 
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end, quite different from the written one. 
wonder that people go distracted over him? 


Do you 


Yesterday I went to Liszt, and found that Biilow 
had just arrived. None of the other scholars had 
come, for a wonder, and I was just going away, when 
Liszt came out, asked me to come in a moment, and 
introduced me to Biilow. There I was, all alone 
with these two great artists in Liszt’s salon! Wasn’t 
that a situation? I only stayed a few minutes, of 
course, though I should have liked to spend hours, 
but our conversation was in the highest degree 
amusing while I was there. Biilow had just re- 
turned from his grand concert tour, and had been in 
London for the first time. In a few months he had 
given one hundred and twenty concerts! He is a 
fascinating creature, too, like all these master artists, 
but entirely different from Liszt, being small, quick, 
and airy in his movements, and having one of the 
boldest and proudest foreheads I ever saw. He 
looks like strength of will personified. Liszt gazed 
at “his Hans,” as he calls him, with the fondest pride, 
and seemed perfectly happy over his arrival. It 
was like his beautiful courtesy to call me in and in- 
troduce me to Biilow, instead of letting me go away. 
He thought I had come to play to him, and was 
unwilling to have me take that trouble for nothing, 
though he must have wished me in Jericho. You 
would think I paid him one hundred dollars a lesson, 
instead of his condescending to sacrifice his valuable 
time to me for nothing. 

In Liszt I can at last say that my ideal in some- 
thing has been realized. He goes far bevond all 
that I expected. Anything so perfectly beautiful as 
he looks when he sits at the piano I never saw, and 
yet he is almost an old man now. I enjoy him as I 
would an exquisite work of art. His personal 
magnetism is immense, and I can scarcely bear it 
when he plays. He can make me cry all he chooses, 
and that is saying a good deal, because I’ve heard so 


‘ much music, and never have been affected by it. 


Even Joachim, whom I think divine, never moved 
me. When Liszt plays anything pathetic, it sounds 
as if he had been through everything, and opens 
all one’s wounds afresh. All that one has ever suf- 
fered comes before one again. Who was it that I 
heard say once, that years ago he saw Clara Schu- 
mann sitting in tears near the platform, during one 
of Liszt’s performances? Liszt knows well the in- 
fluence he has on people, for he always fixes his eyes 
on some one of us when he plays, and I believe 
he tries to wring our hearts. When he plays a 
passage, and goes pearling down the keyboard, he 
often looks over at me and smiles, to see whether I 
am appreciating it. 

But I doubt if he feels any particular emotion him- 
self, when he is piercing you through with his ren- 
dering. He is simply hearing every tone, knowing 
exactly what effect he wishes to produce and how to 
do it. In fact, he is practically two persons in one— 
the listener and the performer. But what immense 
self-command that implies! No matter how fast he 
plays you always feel that there is “plenty of time”— 
no need to be anxious! You might as well try to 
move one of the pyramids as fluster him. Tausig 
possessed this repose in a technical way, and his 
touch was marvellous; but he never drew the tears 
He could not wind himself through 


to your eves. 
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all the subtle labyrinths of the heart as Liszt 
does. 

Liszt does such bewitching little things! The 
other day, for instance, Fratilein Gaul was playing 
something to him, and in it were two runs, and after 
each run two staccato chords. She did them most 
beautifully, and struck the chords immediately after. 
“No, no,” said Liszt, “after you make a run you must 
wait a minute before you strike the chords, as if in 
admiration of your own performance. You must 
pause, as if to say, ‘How nicely I did that.”’” Then 
he sat down and made a run himself, waited a sec- 
ond, and then struck the two chords in the treble, 
saying as he did so, “Bravo,” and then he played 
again “Bravo,” and positively it was as if the piano 
had softly applauded! That is the way he plays 
everything. It seems as if the piano were speak- 
ing with a human tongue. . But you need 
not fear that I am “giving up American standards” 
because I reverence Liszt so boundlessly. Every- 
thing is topsy-turvy in Europe according to our 
moral ideas, and they don’t have what we call “men” 
over here. But they do have artists that we cannot 
approach! It is as a master in art that I look at and 
write of Liszt, and his mere presence is to his pupils 
such stimulus and joy, and when I leave him I shall 
feel I have left the best part of my life behind! 





THE VALUE AND DIFFICULTY OF SCULPTURE. 


THE FIELD OF ART...eeeeecccceeececseccesees SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Almost everywhere the appreciation of sculpture 
is less acute and intelligent than that of the paint- 
ing that is to be compared with it, justasthe sculpture 
itself is apt to be inferior to the painting. This is 
eminently so in Paris at the present day; and indeed 
if one follows the history of art in the modern world 
since the decline of the Greek taste for the abstract, 
one finds very much the same correspondence of the 
two arts; the role of the sculptors is less distin- 
guished, their accomplishment, taken in the mass, 
is inferior, and popular appreciation of them has 
always been at once less adequate and less exact- 
ing. The reason must reside in the nature of the 
art itself, and I venture to suggest that it consists in 
the fact that of all the plastic arts sculpture is nec- 
essarily the least tangible, the most impalpable, the 
most ethereal, and that this is so because of the 
exceptionally tangible, palpable, and actual char- 
acter of the material object in and by which it is 
expressed. Whatever art is, it is not the imitation 
of nature in the sense of exact reproduction of 
natural phenomena, which is a material impossi- 
bility. Everywhere outside of didactic circles, 
we may say, I suppose, that nowadays it does not 
take any special metaphysical expertness to per- 
ceive that an essential condition of art is illusion. I 
mean, of course, the illusion that is known and 
savored as illusion, and that on the one hand ideal- 
izes the actual and on the other makes dreams seem 
real. 

Now, in painting the mere representation of solids 
and spaces on a plane surface is itself a subtle and 
pleasurable element of illusion. And this the 
sculptor lacks; a photograph, even, has a certain 
artistic interest, to just this extent, that a cast from 
nature is without. Another that the sculptor must 
forego is color. Color in painting, however realis- 
tically employed, inevitably results in heightening 
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and intensifying the illusory element—not only be- 
cause for practical purposes purely local color is an 
abstraction, but because it assists that simulation of 
reality in virtue of which a work of art appeals 
to the imagination instead of wholly to the percep- 
tive faculties. The great objection to colored 
sculpture is that either it is insufficiently illusory or 
else it is trompe-l’oeil—that is to say, deceptive 
illusion which is itself unrecognized, and therefore 
outside the realm of appreciation as an element of 
art. No doubt the “sure tact” of the Greeks con- 
fined color in connection with sculpture to sculpture 
that was mainly decorative, or used it decoratively 
with extreme simplicity as an appeal to the faculties 
not at all of reason but of sense. Ordinarily, col- 
ored sculpture is detestable. In a certain degree, 
therefore, sculpture shares artistically the abstract- 
ness of architecture, and without having such im- 
portant aid as the esthetic effect produced by illus- 
trating concretely those principles of construction 
to illustrate which is a province of true architecture. 
And at the same time that it is artistically thus ab- 


’ stract, its form of expression, the object it creates 


and through which it expresses itself, is defiantly 
and almost uncircumventably concrete and pal- 
pable. 

To take a block of marble or a mass of bronze 
and raise it into the realm of illusion, to imbue it 
with artistic interest, that is to say, is consequently 
one of the most intricate and difficult of technical 
procedures and artistic accomplishments. It must 
realize the model perfectly, or at least stand a com- 
parison with it altogether more rigorous in the na- 
ture of the case than, owing to the conventions of its 
illusion, is imposed upon painting. And yet it must 
differ from it in a more abstract way than painting 
demands. Generalization is at once more impera- 
tive and more difficult just in proportion as the eb- 
ject itseli—the “content” of perception—is more 
definite, complex, and concrete. The painter’s 
technical problem is largely to give weight and 
solidity to his images by the illusions of his art. The 
sculptor’s is to give life and lightness to his inert 
material object by nothing more palpable than what 
Bacon called “a kind of felicity.” He cannot resort 
to vagueness for suggestiveness. He must get his 
suggestions through expression, through the def- 
initeness of realization. In a word, in his appeal 
to the imagination itself he must state rather than 
suggest. These restraints and trammels of his 
chosen mode of expression necessarily refine the 
sculptor’s art in proportion as they limit its gamut of 
expression. In a “table ornament” or a colossal 
figure, in a decorative panel or a panathenaic relief, 
he must give us the fact, the reality, the object; and 
in order to make his work a work of art he must, in 
spite of this drawback which is peculiar to it, endue 
it with that indefinable quality which takes it out of 
the sphere of palpability and gives it the fluency and 
permanent interest of what is zsthetically and ab- 
stractly conceived and executed. Is it any wonder, 


then, that among the great mass of zsthetic practi- 
tioners there are so few genuine sculptors—artists 
born for this partictilarly esoteric expression—and 
that even of these few so small a number is appre- 
ciated either by the public in general or by those who 
in other departments of fine art warrantably esteem 
themselves amateurs? 
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WIDDER VLINT 
BLACK WOOD'S 


Widder Vlint’s cottage stud at the tap o’ the vul- 
lage, wi’ a banging girt vlight o’ staps a-vor the door. 
The staps wez brauken an’ mortal zlippery when it 
rained; but thet wezn’t here nor there, cuz vew folks 
iver came up ’em. Widder Vlint, hur wez disre- 
spactit in the vullage, ’aving borned dree drunkards, 
tho’ the naybours wez kind o’ zorry vor hur now an’ 
agin; an’ when hur zon Josh wez drawed vrom hiz 
hoss an’ brauk hiz neck, they jest zed that “wan 0’ 
the tu wez drunk,” an’ left folk to judge atween the 
man an’ the mare. 

Wan arternoon I drapped in to zee how hur wez 
getting on, cuz ther wez a moast kindidlin” zmell 0’ 
fried bacon cooming droo the door. The table 
wez layed for tay, zo I zat mezulf down. I weza 
kind o’ relation o’ Widder Vlint’s, tho’ I didn’t make 
much o’ it zept at mait times an’ zich, cuz o’ hur 
baing so mortal disrespactit. It zeemed to me hur 
didn’t take anuff count o’ the ’pinion o’ the vullage, 
hur wez thic turrible zet on her childer, wimmen 
not ’aving no discarnment in zich things. Wull, I 
’adn’t bin vive minets inzide the door vor hur got 
talkin’ o’ ’em, tho’ I didn’t vind no speshul intrast 
in the subject mezulf. 

“T’ve a deal to be thankvul vor, a deal,” hur zed. 
“Ther wez Tummas, now,”—then hur stapped quat?; 
I reckon ’twez ’ard even vor hur to vind anything 
vavourzome to zay o’? Tummas. “Wull,” hur 
dawdled on, “ha had a windervul ’ead o’ hair, had 
Tummas. Pore lad! ha wez alwez a good lad to 
me; ha braut me the vurst shillun that iver ha arned, 
an’ thin ha kinder tuk it back. Ha aimed high, did 
Tummas, tho’ maybe ha didn’t alwez raitch.” 

Hur wez zilent a minet an’ tarned the bacon in the 
pan where twez spittin’ an’ zmellin’ moast amazin’ 
tasty. 

“Then ther wez Josh,” hur contineed, “ha thet 
wez drawed vrom hiz hoss an’ brauk hiz neck. He 
had a windervul kindidlin’ zmile 0’ times had Josh, 
an’ when they braut him ’ome to me the last time 
an’ layed him down in the kaurner o’ the kitchen, 
thickey zmile wez on his vace kind o’ pacevul like. 
I stapped a-zide him droo the nite; I thort maybe 
the pore chil might find it lonesome out ther wi’ 
iverything so noo. I tooked hiz hand cuz twez dark 
vust a-long, an’ Josh wez alwez mortal a-feardt o’ the 
dark. An’ I kind o’ thought ez how ha wez ez a lit- 
tle lad, I knawed ha hadn’t alwez acted zactly vor 
the best zince he had grawed to be a man. The 
moon riz an’ staled in upon him an’ ha zmiled back 
at hur, an’ twez a turrible pacevul zmile thic ha 
guved hur. An’ thin ther coomed to me they words 
vrom the Buk, ‘Gaw in pace, vor thy zins be vor- 
guved to ’ee.”’ An’ I vell a-zobbing, quietlike, cuz I 
didn’t want to distarb him, pore lamb, but ha jest 
zmiled on. The pace o’ the Laurd ain’t like our 
pace, it ain’t to be brauk, it ain’t to be brauk.” 

Hur stapped short an’ wan banging girt tear fell 
strat in the pan. I thort twez a mortal pity to spile 
good bacon zo, speshul ez Josh wez the biggest rap- 
scallion thet iver walked; but I cudn’t help baing a 


* Kindidlin’, enticing. *Quat, plump. 


bit zorry vor the pore owld dumman, cuz tiz the way 
wi’ wimmen to git turrible vond o’ trash. 

“Jesse was the next to gaw,” hur zed, after hur 
had kind o’ come to hurself like, “my little lad dead 
now along o’ the rast!” Hur alwez called Jesse 
“hur little lad,” tho’ ha wez vull sax veet high an’ 
weighed nigh on vourteen stone; but wimmen ain’t 
got no discrumination in zich things. 

“Wull, wull,” hur endid up, “I’ve only Dave luft 
now, but ha be a vine upstanding lad, an’ I’ve a deal 
to be thankvul vor, a deal.” 

Then the big clock in the kaurner struck sax, an’ 
Dave coomed in, an’ I wez moast mortal glad to see 
him cuz the bacon wez jest ready to be dished, an’ I 
niver cud a-bear things burnt to a_ cinder. 
“Moather,” ha zed ez ha hunged up hiz tools be- 
hind the door, “’ee have got on thickey boots thet 
coom zo hard on yer little taw.” 

“Wull, Dave, lad,” hur answered, “I wez a gway- 
ing to buy a noo pair ez I pramised ’ee I wid, only 
I erned' up agin Maister Parsons, ha ez kapes the 


little grocer’s shap down the lower end o’ the vul- 


lage, an’ ha zed ez how ha had got a powerzome noo 
tay in, cuz I towld him ez how yer didn’t vind anuff 
scratt? in thickey last thet uz ’ad, zo I thort I wud 
jest buy a pun an’ let the boots bide a bit.” 

“Wull, moather,” ha zed ez ha pulled his cheer up 
to the table, “I do zeem a moast windervul ’and at 
rizzing a tharst, but zomehow”—an’ ha pushed hiz 
cup acrass to be vulled agin—“it zeems ez if ther 
wez thic in the tharst thet tay didn’t git houldt of, 
but tiz a powerzome gud tay, an’ most vull o’ scratt 
all-the-zame.” 

I saw hur look zmart down at hiz plate—ha hadn‘t 
tiched a bit o’ victals, ony drunk away ez if hiz 
throat wez a red ’ot coal. ’Pon me Zam, I cud 
amost yhear it fizz where I zat. 

“Ate a bit o’ bacon like a gud chil,” hur zed, kindid- 
lin’ like; “ ’tiz from the ztreaky end.” 

“It zmells windervul tasty, moather,” ha an- 
swered, “an’ I wid dearly like a bit o’ it cold ta- 
marrer; but the tay iz zo powerzome gud, I doan’t 
zeem to care for naught ulse.” 

Later on, when the table had been cleared an’ 
iverything made vitty, uz all drawed our cheers up 
to the vire. Widder Vlint hur tooked hur knittin’ 
vrom the drawer in the owld dresser, an’ when I 
yhear’d thickey naydles clacking away, I claused my 
eyes an’ reckoned I wud gaw to slape. After a bit 
Dave ha turned to the owld dumman— 

“Moather,” ha zed, “do ’ee dap back on thic nite 
when pore Jesse got kind o’madwi’ thedrinkan’shat ~ 
hizsulf, an’ how yer an’ me wint out ’and an ’and an’ 
vound him, an’ yer tarned to me an’ zed, ‘I’ve ony 
thee luft now, Dave’; an’ I tooked poor Jesse’s hand 
an’ layed it atween yers an’ mine, an’ zwore thet I 
wid niver touch strong drink, an’ if I had to die vor 
it I wid die game? Moather, moather,” he ended 
up kind o’ sharp like, “I reckon the drink ’ull ’ave 
me yet.” 

Hur put hur arms round him an’ drawed hiz head- 
down upon hur lap, ez maybe hur had done many 
times a-vor when ha wez a little lad. 


1Frned, ran. * Scratt, scrape. 
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“Pore lamb!” hur zed, “pore lamb!” 

Arter a bit hur contineed, “Dave,” hur zed, “do 
‘ee mind on the pore widdy wuman in the Buk, an’ 
how she guved hur mite to the Laurd, an’ tho’ ther 
wez urch' volks alongside o’ hur ez guved gorjus 
gufts, yit the Laurd Ha valleyed the mite moast. 
An’ zo I reckon ’tiz wi’ uz—’tain’t wat uz does, but 
wat uz tries to do, that the Laurd vallys, an’ thin Ha 
kind o’ makes up the rast Hizsulf.” 

But Dave ha ony gripped howldt o’ the pore dum- 
man more tight like. “Moather, moather,” ha zed, 
“spose I shudn’t die game?” 

Hur rinned hur vingers droo’ hiz hair kind o’ 
tender vashion, but hur didn’t zay naught. I reckon 
mezulf hur wez thunkin’ thet ’twad be wi’ ha the 
zame ez ’twez wi’ the rast o’ ’em. 

“Zay zommat, moather, zay zommat,” he axed. 

Hur looked away acrass hiz hed inter the vire, ez 
if hur zaw zomethin’ mazin’ particular down amung 
the coals. ’ 

“Dave,” hur answered, kind o’ zlow, “when vust 
[ coomed to be disrespactit in the vullage, an’ folks 
drawed it at me that I had borned dree drunkards, 
it zeemed a bit hard, tho’ I cudn’t gaw vor to lay 
blame on the lads. Then Tummas wez tuk, an’ the 
naybours wez a bit sniffy an’ thin, claus on tap o’ ha, 
pore Josh ha brauk hiz neck, an’ tho’ the folks 
coomed to the vuneral, they kind o’ made a vavour o’ 
it. Wull, then, Jesse ha shat hizsulf, an’ I bought 
the hat-bands an’ gluves, an’ they wez real gud uns, 
too, but no wan wez ther to put ’em on, an’ uz waited 
an’ they niver coomed, zo yer an’ I uz wint on 
a-lone. An’ ez I walked a-long-side o’ ’ee, Dave, 
the strait it niver seemed zo long a-vor or the vul- 
lage zo vull o’ folk. An’ when I passed thickey 
hauses, I kinder zed to mezulf ain’t ther wan pusson 
in ’ee that wull coom out an’ voller me lad. Then 
uz tarned the kaurner where Mat Mucksey’s hause 
stands, an’ I thort he wud coom surely, vor they 
played togither ez little lads. An’ ha stud at the 
winder an’ looked out, an’ I kind o’ gripped howldt 
o’ him wi me eyes. I thort maybe the Laurd wud 
let me draw him so, but twezn’t to be. Then me 
heart wez angirt that they shud sarve my boy zo, 
my lamb, my little lad, my Jesse, an’ I didn’t yhear 
naught o’ the sarvice, tho’ ther be terrible comfort- 
ing words in it, but I tooked my boy an’ layed him 
ther on the disrespactit north zide, where the zun 
only creeps round o’ whiles; but maybe the Laurd 
will think on thic when the Jidgement day cooms 
an’ riz him tenderer accordin’. An’ Dave, why shud 
yer want to be more than ha, pore lamb, pore lamb? 
—wezn’t ha the uldest, an’ why shud yer want to 
make yerzulf higher?” 

Dave ha looked up in hur vace, but hur kind o’ 
tarned hur eyes tother way. 

“Moather,” ha zed, “yer wudn’t ’ave me die a 
drunkard, zurely?” 

But hur didn’t answer ha at all. 

.“Moather, moather,” ha zed. 

“Dave,” hur zed, “didn’t I born ’ee all, didn’t ’ee 
all lay upon my brast, an’ ain’t ’ee all my childer, an’ 
why shud wan gau vor to make hizsulf higher than 
tothers?” 

Dave ha drapped hiz head down on hur knay, 
an’ the kaitchen wez zilencevul. 

At last ha lifted up hiz vace, an’ twez a windervul 


Urch, rich. 
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“Moather,” ha zed, “I 


pitying luk ha gived hur. 
reckon uz zons ’ave brought ’ee a power o’ zarrar?.” 


But hur answered kind o’ random like. ' “Dave,” 
hur zed, “God vorgive me an’ make ’ee do wat iz 
vitty*.” 


When the winter coomed round, Widder Vlint hur 
kind o’ vell togither. The naybours zed: “Hur 
hadn’t no more spirit than a warm, an’ vor sich 
drearysome folk warms wez the best company.” 
Then hur tooked to hur bed, an wan Vriday marn- 
ing hur wez thet bad Dave didn’t gaw to hiz work, 
but zat azide hur droo the day, an’ I kind o’ kapt him 
company. Hur dauzed a bit, an’ when hur wauk up 
Dave axed hur iv hur had any pain. 

“No, lad,” hur answered, “wangery,* turrible wan- 
gery, thics all.” 

Just about vor o’ the clock hur zeemed a bit 
brighter. 

“Dave,” hur zed, “I reckon I wid like a chapter 
vrom the Buk.” 

‘Shall I vetch it, moather?” ha axed. 

“No, lad,” she zed. “I misremembered it wez 
down stairs; maybe yer cud zay a prayer?” 

“T only knaws ‘Our Vather’ an the Blessin’, 
moather,” he answered. ° 

“Then I reckon ’tiz the Blessin’ I wull ’ave,” she 
zed; “’tiz a bootivul zaying, ‘Vor wat us ’ave re- 
caved,’—zay on, lad.” 

“The Laurd make uz truly thankvul,” Dave end- 
ed. 

“An’ uz’ave ’ad a deal to be thankvul vor, a deal,” 
hur zed. 

But Dave ha jest zat ther like a stone an’ didn’t 
zay naught. 

“Zay, lad, zay,” hur axed, kind ’o painvul. 

Thin ha tooked hur hands, mazing owld an’ 
knotted hands they wez, ha tooked ’em in hiz an’ 
ha kneeled azide the bed an’ put his vace down agin 
hur heart— 

“Moather, moather,” he zed, “God guved me 
thee.” 

Hur only spoke wance after thic. “Lay me zide 
o’ Jesse,” hur zed; “I reckon the little lad ’ull be 
warmer along o’ hiz moather.” 


BRER. JOHNSING DIVIDES HIS FLOCK 
O'GRADY TO THE RESCUB.....-++sseeseeeceseceece BOSTON BUDGET 





With one exception, the congregation that filled 
the Rev. Mr. Johnsing’s church were African 
brunettes. Nor was that single exception even a 
good stiff-ribbed Methodist like the hundreds of 
Georgia darkeys that filled the pews about him dur- 
ing this most important revival meeting of the 
week. In fact he was a true Roman Catholic and 
his name was Dennis O’Grady. It was the Irish- 
man’s first experience with colored Protestants, so 
he chose a conspicuous seat in the front row of the 
gallery from which point of vantage he could ob- 
serve all that passed beneath and thus the more 
readily pick up the essential points of the unfamiliar 
service. 

Four hymns and two prayers had paved the way 
for Brer Johnsing’s sermon. The preacher rose, 
and a heavy silence fell upon the assembled throng. 
He chose his text and sailed in. Goodness! how 
he argued, how he pleaded, that the poor wayward 


1Zarrar, sorrow. * Vitty, right. * Wangery, tired. 























sinner might turn from his paths of evil and be 
saved! 

“Bewar de day’ ob jedgement!” he cried, in 
earnest warning. “Dar’s gwine to be a gran’ 
cleanin’ out! We’s all a-gwine to be divided into 
sheep on de one han’ and goats on de odder han’!” 
Then he paused for a stronger effort. “Now,” he 
cried, “who’s a-gwine to be de sheep, and who’s 
a-gwine to be de goats?” 

There was no sound. 

“I say—who’s a-gwine to be de sheep, an’ who’s 
a-gwine to be de goats?’ Hm?” 

Still the silence continued, and Brer Johnsing was 
becoming excited. 

“Fo’ de las’ time I axes yer! Who's a-gwine to 
be de sheep, and who's a-gwine to be de goats? 
Hm?” 

A moment of awful suspense, and then O’Grady 
rose in his seat. “Wal thin,” he called out, “O/’ll 
be the goats. What’s the answer?” 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 
ADELINE KNAPP... ..cecseccccescccccsceccceccscssscees THE ARENA 


He was breaking stones on the highway. There 
was nothing about his appearance to distinguish him 
from the other men of the gang in which he was 
working. He wore a pair of trousers of no particu- 
lar color, very much worn, and ragged about the 
heels, where the tatters hung over his broken, cheap 
shoes. His shirt was of red flannel, open at the 
neck, where a button was missing, showing a tri- 
angular patch of sunburnt, hairy chest. There was 
a week’s growth of stubble on his chin. His mouth 
was vague and irresolute. His nose was not classic. 
His eyes were set close together, and there was no 
speculation in them as he raised his head, now and 
then, to answer a comrade, or to rest a moment 
from his stone breaking. It was very hot. The 
mellow sunshine of California’s November beat full 
upon his back, and the sweat dripped from his 
matted hair, and from the ends of his rough mus- 
tache, as he toiled, stooping over, breaking stones 
on the road. 

He did not consider his work particularly hard. 
He was used to it. When he stood upright the in- 
elastic muscles of neck and shoulders still kept their 
stoop. He could not possibly make a straight back, 
but it was not hard to stoop. He did not often try 
to straighten up. The change from the stooping 
posture made him a little dizzy. 

Now and then his hammer struck fire on a stone, 
and the peculiar, half gruesome odor of flint against 
steel assailed his nostrils, but the spark did not fire 
his imagination. He was used to it. He was not 
thinking of anything in particular. His brain, like 
his back, was a little muscle-bound. He did not 
talk much, either. He'said “thank’ee,” when a mate 
proffered him a chew of tobacco, and once, when a 
fragment of stone rebounded and struck his hand, 
he swore, but for the most part he kept quietly and 
steadily at his work, breaking stones on the road. 
His breakfast that morning had been bread and cof- 
fee. In his dinner-pail, stowed yonder behind some 


lumber, was his noonday meal—more coffee, more 
bread and two potatoes, with a little paper of salt 
wherewith to season them. His wife was char- 
woman for a business block. They had five chil- 
dren, 


He made a dollar and a half a day, breaking 
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stones on the road. 

A millionaire was driven by in his carriage, be- 
hind a team of high-stepping bays. His correct 
coachman handled the reins like a very Jehu; only 
he did not drive furiously, for the millionaire was 
taken his friend, the poet, out for an airing, and they 
were admiring the scenery. They stopped where 
the man was breaking stones, and gazed at the vary- 
ing landscape, the green hills, the beautiful bay, the 
wonderful coloring. The man stepped aside to 
make way for them, and stood regarding them, un- 
speculatively. He did not flinch nor cast down his 
eyes before the millionaire’s gaze. He was not 
thinking particularly about the rich man. He was 
looking at him. So, a short time before, he had 
watched a steer being led by to the shambles. 
The millionaire noticed him. “I am impressed,” 
he said, “whenever I observe it, by the spectacle of 
toil! How it dignifiesa man! Notice that laborer, 
now. He stands there in the simple dignity of his 
honest labor, watching us, neither grovelling nor 
cringing, merely observing us, as one man may ob- 
serve another. I like to see that independent spirit. 
It argues well for the permanency of our institutions. 
After all, say what we will, it is not money but labor 
that counts in this world. I sometimes think it 
would be worth the loss of the millions gained by 
anxious thought and the wear and tear of brain and 
nerve tissue, to know the pure luxury of breaking 
stones on the road; to stand in my birthright of 
simple manhood and the dignity of labor and know 
the sweets of honest toil.” 

“How many hours do you work, my man?” he 
asked the laborer. 

“Ten,” the man replied. 

“Think of it!” the millionaire exclaimed as they 
drove on. “What would I do with fourteen hours’ 
respite from the day’s cares and responsibilities? 
In very truth, I would rather be the man who helps 
make the road, than he who is merely driven over 
it!” 

“I wonder,” said the poet, very slowly, “I wonder 
how the man who helps make the road would feel, to 
be driven over it!” 

The millionaire and the poet passed from view. 
The man went on breaking stones on the road. He 
did not straighten up again, even when another ele- 
gant equipage passed him. It made his head swim 
so queerly, and the air got so black when he did so. 
He dropped his hammer, and bent his back still 
lower to pick it up. He was growing clumsy at his 
work. He made some slight mismove. He meant 
to strike in the centre of the big stone, but instead 
his hammer grazed the edge. A great splinter of 
stone flew up and struck him on the temple. The 
air grew black about him, and he fell forward upon 
the stones he had been breaking. 

They rang up the patrol wagon. He was lifted 
into it and stretched along the floor. A police officer 
sat on the seat beside him and another stood on the 
steps at the end of the wagon. They met the mil- 
lionaire and the poet returning from their drive. 
The poet looked away. The millionaire shuddered. 
“Some drunken fellow, T presume.” was his com- 
ment. And then he said, anxiously, “How are we 
to do anv good in the world? One longs to help 
one’s fellows, but idleness and drunkenness are the 
bane of the poor.” 












SELECTIONS FROM A CHILD-WORLD * 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





The Bear Story... - That Alex “ Ist Maked up His-Own- Sef” 


W’y, wunst there wuz a Little Boy went out 
In the woods to shoot a Bear. So he went out 
*Way in the grea’-big woods—he did,—an’ he 
Wuz goin’ along—an’ goin’ along, you know, 
An’ purty soon he heered somepin’ go ** Wooh!” 
Ist thataway—‘‘ woo-ooh!” An’ he wuz skeered, 
He wuz. An’ so he runned an’ clumbed a tree— 
A grea’-big tree, he did,—a sicka-more tree. 
An’ nen he heerd it ag’in: an’ he looked round, 
An uz a bear!—a grea’-big shore-nuff Bear!— 
No: ‘t’'uz two Bears, it wuz—two grea’-big Bears— 
One of ’em wuz—ist one's a grea’-big Bear— 
But they ist doff went ‘‘ Wooh !”—an’ here ¢hey come 
To climb the tree an’ git the Little Boy 
An’.eat him up! An’ nen the Little Boy 
He ’uz skeered worse’n ever! An’ here come 
The grea’-big Bear a-climbin’ th’ tree to git 
The Little Boy an’ eat him up—oh, zo !— 
It ‘uzn’t the Bzg Bear ‘at clumb the tree — 
It ‘uz the Zztt/e Bear. Sohere he come 
Climbin’ the tree—an’ climbin’ the tree! Nen when 
He git wite c/os’¢ to the Little Boy, w’y nen 
. The Little Boy he ist pulled up his gun 
An’ shot the Bear, he did, an’ killed him dead! 
An’ nen the Bear he fallen clean on down out 
The tree—away clean to the ground, he did— 
Spling-splung! he falled plum down, an’ killed him, too 
An’ lit wite side o’ where the Azg Bear’s at. * 


An’ nen the Big Bear’s awful mad, you bet !— 
*Cause—’cause the Little Boy he shot his gun 
An’ killed the Zz¢¢/e Bear.—’Cause the Big Bear 
He—he ’uz the Little Bear’s Papa.—An’ so here 
He come to climb the big old tree an’ git 

The Little Boy an’ eat him up! An’ when 

The Little Boy he saw the grea’-big Bear 
A-comin’, he uz badder skeered, he wuz, 

Than any time! An’ so he think he'll climb 

Up higher—'way up higher in the tree 

Than the old Bear kin climb, you know.—But he— 
He can’t climb higher ’an old Bears kin climb,— 
*Cause Bears kin climb up higher in the trees 
Than any little Boys in all the Wo-r-r-ld ! 


An’ so here comes the grea’-big Bear, he did, — 
A-climbin’ up — an’ up the tree, to git 

The Little Boy an’ eat him up! An’ so 

The Little Boy he climbed on higher, an’ higher, 
An’ higher up the tree — an’ higher,— an’ higher, — 
An’ higher’n iss-here ouse is !— An’ here come 

Th’ old Bear —clos’ter to him all the time! — 

An’ nen— first thing you know, — when th’ old Big Bear 
Wuz wite clos’t to him — nen the Little Boy 

Ist jabbed his gun wite in the old Bear’s mouf 

An’ shot an’ killed him dead ! — No; I fergot, — 

He didn’t shoot the grea’-big Bear at all — 

*Cause they 'uz no load in the gun, you know — 
*Cause when he shot the Z¢¢/e Bear, w’y, nen 

No load ’uz anymore nen 7” the gun! 


* Published by the Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. A 
continuous narrative [in dialect and serious verse] of child- 
life and old home-tales. This is the most important work 
Mr. Riley has yet given to the public. Other selections from 
A Child-World are to be found in the two exquisite lyrics 
bearing his name in Choice Verse and Minor Key of this 
number. 


But th’ Little Boy clumbed Azgher up, he did — 

He clumbed /ofs higher — an’ on up Azgher — an’ higher 
An’ higher — tel he ist can't climb no higher, 

*Cause nen the limbs ‘uz all so little, way 

Up in the teeny-weeny tip-top of 

The tree, they’d break down wiv him ef he don’t 

Be keerful! So he stop an’ think: An’ nen 

He look around — An’ here come th’ old Bear! 

An’ so the Little Boy make up his mind 

He’s got to ist git out o’ there some way ! — 

*Cause here come the old Bear! — so clos’t, his bref's 
Purt ‘nigh so’s he kin feel how hot it is 

Against his bare feet — ist like old ‘‘ Ring’s ” bref 
When he’s ben out a-huntin’ an’s all tired. 

So when th’ old Bear’s so clos’t —the Little Boy 

Ist gives a grea’-big jump fer ’zother tree — 

No! — no he don’t do that! —I teil you what 

The Little Boy does: —W’y, nen—w’y, he — Oh, yes — 
The Little Boy he finds a hole up there 

*Al’s in the tree —an climbs in there an’ Aides — 
An’ zen th’ old Bear can’t find the Little Boy 

At all !— But, purty soon th’ old Bear finds 

The Little Boy’s gv ’at’s up there — ’cause the gun 
It’s too Za// to tooked wiv him in the hole. 

So, when the old Bear find’ the gvz, he knows 

The Little Boy’s ist hid ‘round sommers there, — 

An’ th’ old Bear ‘gins to snuff an’ sniff around, 

An’ sniff an’ snuff around — so’s he kin find 

Out where the Little Boy’s hid at, — an’ nen — nen — 
Oh, yes !— W’y, purty soon the old Bear climbs 
*Way out on a big limb —a grea’-long limb, — 

An’ nen the Little Boy climbs out the hole 

An’ takes his ax an’ chops the limb off! . . . Nen 
The old Bear falls £-sf/unge ! clean to the ground 
An’ bust an’ kill hisse’f plum dead, he did! 


An’ nen the Little Boy he git his gun 

An’ ’menced a-climbin’ down the tree agin — 

No!— no, he didn't git his gun —’cause when 

The Bear falled, nen the gu falled too, — An’ broked 
It all to pieces, too ! — An’ nicest gun! — 

His Pa ist buyed it !— An’ the Little Boy 

Ist cried, he did; an’ went on climbin’ down 

The tree — an’ climbin’ down — an’ climbin’ down! — 
Aw’ sir! when he ’uz purt’-nigh down, —w’y, nen 
The old Bear jumped up again ! —an’ he 

Ain’t dead at all — zs¢ ’tendin’ thataway. 

So he kin git the Little Boy an’ eat 

Him up! But the Little Boy he ’uz too smart 

To climb clean down the tree. — An the old Bear 
He can’t climb “ the tree no more— ’cause when 
He fell, he broke one of his— He broke a// 

His legs! — an’ nen he couldn't climb! But he 

Ist won’t go ’way an’ let the Little Boy 

Come down out of the tree. An’ the old Bear 

Ist growls ‘round there, he does ~ ist growls an’ goes 
Wooh !— woo-ooh !” all the time! An’ Little Boy 

He haf to stay up in the tree —all night — 

An’ ‘thout no supper neither ! — Only they 

Wuz apples on the tree !— An’ Little Boy 

Et apples — ist all night — an’ cried — an’ cried! 


Nen when ’tuz morning th’ old Bear went ‘* Wooh !” 
Agin, an’ try to climb up in the tree 

An’ get the Little Boy. — But he can't 

Climb t’ save his sou/, he can’t! — An’ of! he's mad!~— 
He ist tear up the ground! an’ go ‘* Woo0-ooh!” 

An’— OA, yes ! — purty soon, when morning’s come 
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All light--so’s you kin see, you know—w’y nen 

The old Bear finds the Little Boy's gun, you know, 
*At’s on the ground—(an’ it ain’t broke at all— 

I ist satd that!) An’ so the old Bear think 

He'll take the gun an’ shoot the Little Boy :— 

But Bears they don’t know much *bout shootin’ guns : 
So when he go to shoot the Little Boy, 

The old Bear got the other end the gun 

Agin his shoulder, ’stid 0° ¢h’ other end— 

So when he try to shoot the Little Boy, 

It shot the Bear, it did—an’ killed him dead! 

An’ nen the Little Boy clumb down the tree 

An’ chopped his old wooly head off.—Yes, an’ killed 
The other Bear agin, he did—an’ killed 

All off the Bears, he did—an’ tuk ’°em home 


- An’ cooked ’em, too, an’ e¢ °em !—An’ that’s all. 


Maymie’s Story of Red Riding Hood 
W’y, one time wuz a little-weenty dirl, 
An’ she wuz named Red Riding Hood, ’cause her— 
Her Ma she maked a little red cloak fer her 
°*At turnt up over her head—an)’ it ’uz all 
Ist one piece o’ red cardinul’ ’at’s like 
The drate-long stockin’s the store-keepers has,— 
O! it ’uz purtiest cloak in all the world 
An’ ail/ this town er anywheres they is! 
An’ so, one day, her Ma she put it on 
Red Riding Hood, she did—one day, she did— 
An’ it uz Sund’y—’cause the little cloak 
It ‘uz too nice to wear ist ever’ day 
An’ ali the time !—An’ so her Ma, she put 
It on Red Riding Hood—an’ telled her not 
To dit no dirt on it ner dit it mussed 
Ner nothin’! An’—an’—nen her Ma she dot 
Her little basket out, ’at Old Kriss bringed 
Her wunst—one time, he did. And nen she fill’ 
It full o’ whole lots an’ *bundance o’ good things t’ eat 
(Allus my Dran’ma she says ‘‘ *bundance,” too.) 
An’ so her Ma fill’ little Red Riding Hood’s 
Nice basket all ist full o’ dood things t’ eat, 
An’ tell her take ’em to her old Dran’ma— 
An’ not to sfz// em, neever—'cause ef she 
‘Ud stump her toe an’ spill °em, her Dran’ma 
She'll haf to unish her! An’ nen—an’ so 
Little Red Riding Hood she p’omised her. 

* . . * * 

An’ so, while she uz doin’ long an’ ‘long, 
First thing you know they ’uz a drate big old 
Mean wicked Wolf jumped out ’at wanted t’ eat 
Her up, but dassent to—’cause wite clos’t there 
They wuz a Man a-choppin’ wood, an’ you 
Could dear him.—So the old Wolf he ’uz ’feared 
Only to ist be 4énd to her.—So he 
Ist tended like he wuz dood friends to her 
An’ says ‘* Dood-morning, little Red Riding Hood!” 
Allist as kind! An’ nen Riding Hood 
She say ‘‘ Dood-morning,” too—all kind an’ nice— 
Ist like her Ma she learn’ —no !—mustn’t say 
Learn,” cause ‘* Learn” it’s unproper.—So she say 
It like her Ma she ‘‘ ¢eached” her.—An’—so she 
Ist says ‘‘ Dood-morning” to the Wolf—’cause she 
Don't know ut-tall ’at he’s a wicked Wolf 
An’ want to eat herup! Nen old Wolf smile 
An’ say, so kind: ‘‘ Where air you doin’ at?” 
Nen little Red Riding Hood she says: ‘I’m doin’ 
To my Dran'ma’s, cause my Ma say I might.” 
Nen, when she tell him that, the old Wolf he 
Ist turn an’ light out frough the big thick woods, 
Where she can’t see him any more. An so 
She think he’s went to 4zs house — but he haint, — 
He’s went to her Dran’ma’s, to be there first — 
An’ ketch her, ef she don’t watch mighty sharp 


- 
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SELECTIONS FROM A CHILD-WORLD 





What she’s about! 
Dit to her Dran’ma’s house, he’s purty smart, — 
An’ so he ’tend-like Ae’s Red Riding Hood, 


An’ nen when the old Wolf 


An’ knock at th’ door. An’ Riding Hood’s Dran’ma 
She’s sick in bed an’ can’t come to the door 

An’ open it. So th’ old Wolf knock ¢wo times. 

An’ nen Red Riding Hood’s Dran’ma she says 
Who’s there?” she says. 
Little Red Riding Hood, you know, an’ make 

His voice soun’ ist like hers, an’ says: ‘* It’s me, 
Dran’ma — an’ I’m Red Riding Hood an’ I’m 

Ist come to see you.” Nen her ole Dran’ma 

She think it zs little Red Riding Hood, 

An’ so she say: ‘* Well, come in nen an’ make 
You’se’f at home,” she says, ‘‘ ’cause I’m down sick 
In bed, an’ got the ’ralgia, so’s I can’t 

Dit up an’ let ye in. An’ so th’ old Wolf 

Ist march’ in nen an’ shet the door adin, 

An’ drowl, he did, an’ sf/unge up on the bed 

An’ et up old Miz Riding Hood ’fore she 

Could put her specs on an’ see who it wuz, — 

An’ so she never knowed wo et her up! 

An’ nen the wicked Wolf he ist put on 

Her nightcap, an’ all covered up in bed — 

Like he wuz fer, you know. Nen, purty soon 

Here come along little Red Riding Hood, 

An’ she knock’ at the door. An’ old Wolf.’tend 
Like He’s her Dran’ma; an’ he say, ‘*‘ Who’s there? ” 
Ist like her Dran’ma say, you know. An’ so 

Little Red Riding Hood she say ‘it’s me, 
Dran’ma — an’ I’m Red Riding Hood and I’m 

Ist come to see you.” An’ nen old Wolf nen 

He cough an’ say: ‘* Well, come in nen an’ make 
You’se’f at home,” he says, ‘‘ cause I’m down sick 
In bed, an’ got the ’ralgia, so’s I can’t 

Git up an’ let ye in.” An’ so she think 

It’s her Dran’ma a-talkin’.—So she ist 

Open’ the door an’ come in, an’ set down 

Her basket, an’ taked off her things, an’ bringed 

A chair an’ clumbed up on the bed, wite by 

The old big Wolf she thinks is her Dran‘ma,— 

Only she thinks the old Wolf’s got whole lots 

More bigger ears, an’ lots more whiskers, too, 

Than her Dran’ma; an’ so Red Riding Hood 

She’s kindo’ skeered a little. So she says, 

Oh, Dran’ma, what dzg eyes you dot!” An’ nen 
The old Wolf says: ‘* They're ist big thataway 
*Cause I’m so dlad to see you!” Nen she says: 

Oh, Dran’ma, what a drate big nose you dot!” 

Nen th’ old Wolf says: ‘It’s ist big thataway 

Ist ’cause I smell the dood things ‘at you bringed 
Me in the basket!” An’ nen Riding Hood 

She say: ‘‘ Oh-me-oh-my! Dran’ma, what big 
White, long, sharp teeth you dot!” 
Yes—an’ they’re thataway "—an’ drowled— 
They're thataway,” he says, ‘‘ to eat you wiv!” 
An’ nen he ist jump’ at her.—But she scream'’— 
An’ scream’, she did—so’s ’at the Man 

*At was a-choppin’ wood, you know—Ae hear, 
An’ come a-runnin’ in there wiv his ax; 

An’ “fore the old Wolf know’ what he’s about, 
He split his old brains out an’ killed him s’ quick 
It make’ his head swim !—An’ Red Riding Hood 
She wuzn’t hurt at all! An’ the big Man 

He tooked her all safe home, he did, an’ tell 
Her Ma she’s all right an’ ain’t hurt at all, 

An’ old Wolt's dead an’ killed—an’ ever'thing ! 
So her Ma wuz so tickled an’ so proud, 

She gived Aim all the good things t' eat they wuz 
*At’s in the basket, an’ she tell him ’at 

She's much oblige’, an’ say to *‘ call adin.” 

An’ story’s honest ¢7u¢h—an’ all so, too! 





An’ old Wolf *tends-like he’s 


Nen old Wolf says: 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








Gladys—What are “the silent watches of the 
night,” Ethel. Ethel—l don’t know, unless it’s 
those they’ve forgotten to wind up. 
Willie—Mamma, what does “blood” relations 
mean? Mamma—It means near reiations, Willie. 
Willie (after a thoughtful pause)—Then, mamma, 
you and papa must be the bloodiest relations I’ve 
got. 











A little girl aged nine called her father to her 
bedside the other evening. “Papa,” sa.d the little 
diplomat, “I want to ask your advice.” “Well, my 
dear, what is it about?” “What do you think it will 
be best to give me for a birthday present?” 
Mother—What is the matter, my dear? Why 
are you crying? Harry (between sobs)—I left my 
m’lasses candy on that chair, and the deacon’s a-sit- 
ting on it. 

Sweet little Meg came into her Sunday school 
class one morning, her eyes filled with te>rs, and 
looking up into her teacher’s face, sa'd: “Our dog’s 
dead, and I guess the angels were scared when they 
saw him coming up the path, for he’s awfully cross 
to strangers.” 

Fond Parent—Don’t you know better, 
Bobby, than to leave your chewing gum on a chair, 
where people will sit down on it? Bobby—lIt’s all 
right, father; I’ve got another piece. 

——"I hate to bother you, Pop; but, really, I’d 
like to know—” “Well, what?” “How it happens 
that baby fish don’t get drowned before they’ve 
learned to swim?” 

“Pop,” said Johnnie, “why is it called a gym- 
nasium?” “Why?” Why, because that’s its name 
—ah—” “Yes, I know that,” said Johnnie, “but 
why didn’t they call it a Tomnasium or a Bob- 
nasium, eh?” 

A mother trying to get her little daughter of 
three years old to go to sleep one night, said: 
“Dora, why don’t you try to go to sleep?” “I am 
trying,” she replied. “But you haven’t shut your 
eyes.” “Well, can’t help it; dey comes unbut- 
toned.” 

Aunt Dorothy had just finished her prepara- 
tions for a bicycle ride, and appeared at the door ar- 
rayed in bloomers. “Oh, auntie!” exclaimed Jerry, 
who was playing in the garden, “are you going to be 
my uncle?” 

Robbie (the day after Christmas)—Papa, is 
it really true that sheeps and goats have four 
stomachs? Pana—Yes, my son. Robbie—Gra- 
cious me! And do thev all ache at once? 

A story is told of a child witness in an Trish 
court who was asked bv the judge: “If vou took 
a false oath, what would happen you?” He hesi- 
tated, and at last said: “I suppose I wouldn’t get 
my exninses.” 

An astute little boy was asked the other day 
what was meant by “sins of omission.” 2nd he re- 
sponded, without any pause or hesitation, “The 
sins we have forgotten to commit.” 

Mamma (explaining sniritual treths to her 
little hov)-—Tommy, when vou die. van leave vour 
body hehird: only vonr soul goes to heaven 
































~ ® Compiled from Contemporaries. 


Tommy—Well, mamma, what will I button my 
pants to? 

“Papa, don’t say must to me; it makes me 
feel won’t all over.” 

“And now little children,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, “if you are good children, 
some day you may wear a golden crown.” “Paw’s 
got one on his tooth now,” chirped the smallest and 
newest boy. 

Mamma—How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt the 
poor little worm! Eleanor—But he looked so lone- 
some, mamma, an’ I jus’ cut him in two so’s he’d 
have company, an’ the two of him wiggled off to- 
gether jus’ ever so happy. 

Teacher—What is that letter? Pupil—l 
don’t know. Teacher—What is it that makes 
honey? Small boy (son of a manufacturer)—Glu- 
cose. 

















The Teacher—When a woman’s husband 
dies, Patsie, what is she called? Patsie—A widder. 
The Teacher—And when a man’s wife dies, what do 
we call him? Patsie (after some thought)—A wid- 
out-her, mu’um! 

“Davie,” said Edith, “what makes grandma 
talk so much?” “Huh,” replied the boy, “can’t you 
see she’s got a double chin?” 

Mother—Were you good at the party? Six- 
year-old—Yes. Mother—You didn’t ask twice for 
anything at the table? Six-year-old—No, I didn’t. 
I asked once, and they didn’t hear me, so I helped 
myself. 











A little girl going to church with her mother 
one Sunday saw some men working on the street- 
car tracks. “See those men breaking the Sabbath,” 
said her mother, thinking to suggest a moral les- 
son. The little girl watched them gravely. Then 
she looked up in her mother’s face and said: “And 
can’t God mend it?” 

——“There is too much system in this school 

business,” growled Tommy. “Just because I snick- 
ered a little the monitor turned me over to the 
teacher, the teacher turned me over to the principal, 
and the principal turned me over to paw.” “Was 
that all?’ “No. Paw turned me over his knee.” 
Little Six-Year-Old (after seeing the play of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin)—Oh, mamma, mamma! _Lit- 
tle Eva has gone to really truly heaven! Oh—o-oh 
—boo—hoo—o—ho--o—o! Mamma—Do not 
grieve so, my child. Little Eva will probably go to 
heaven again to-morrow night. Little Six-Year- 
Old—Oh, no—no-o-o0! She wont—for she is going 
to Philadelphia! 
A bright little fellow, who has not yet seen 
his third birthday, often amuses the household of 
which he is an important feature by his questions 
and observations. At dinner one evening recently 
it was noticed that he was intently studying the ex- 
pansive bald space on his venerable grandfather’s 
head. When a lull occurred in the table talk the 
pride of the family promptly took advantage of it. 
“Drandpa.” he said, “who tut 00’ hair ’at way?” 

——Johnnie Chaffie—Come, Mamie, let us plav 
Adam and Fve. Mamie—How will we play it? 
“You tempt me with an apple and I’ll eat it.” 








— 

















CHILD VERSE* 





The Search..+++-+.Clinton Scollard.....+. A Boy’s Book of Rhyme 
I have wandered long and far 

Under sun and under star, 

Up and down and to and fro, 

Through the grass and through the snow, 
Seeking for the secret dell 

Where the happy fairies dwell. 

Often those I met would say, 

You must search beyond the day”; 

If a hill my steps defied, 

I must ** look the other side” ; 

If a stream ran swift before, 

I must ‘‘ try the further shore.” 

On I sped; *twas still the same, 

And I never nearer came. 

Ne’er I saw a guide-post stand 

Pointing thus : TO FAIRY LAND. 
Although many seemed to know, 

None the hidden way would show. 


I believe it’s all a joke, 
And there are no fairy-folk! 


The Pop-Corn Man...Glinton Scollard...A Boy's Book of Rhyme 
There’s a queer little man lives down the street 
Where two of the broadest highways meet, 

In a queer little house that’s half of it glass, 
With windows open to all who pass, 

And a low little roof that’s nearly flat, 

And a chimney as black as Papa’s best hat. 
Oh, the house is built on this funny plan 
Because it’s the home of the pop-corn man! 
How does he sleep, if he sleeps at all? 

He must roll up like a rubber ball, 

Or like a squirrel, and store himself 

All huddly-cuddly under the shelf. 

If he wanted to stretch he’d scarce have space 
In his bare little, spare little, square little space, 
He seems like a rat cooped up in a can, 

This brisk little, frisk little pop-corn man ! 

I know he’s wise by the way he looks, 

For he’s just like the men I’ve seen in books, 
With his hair worn off, and his squinty eyes, 
And his wrinkles, too,—oh, I know he’s wise ! 
And then just think of the way he makes 

The corn all jump into snowy flakes, 

With a ‘‘ pop! pop! pop!” in his covered pan, 
This queer little, dear little pop-corn man! 


The Ghost...+++. Clinton Scollard.....++.+. A Boy’s Book of Rhyme 
One summer day not long ago, 
’Twas in vacation time I know, 
We took our dinners, Jack and I,— 
Some sugar cookies and some pie,— 
And with our hickory crossbows stout 
We bravely for the woods set out. 
The sun was hot. Jack’s face was red 
As any turkey gobbler’s head, 
And he said mine was like a piece 
Of flannel with agcoat of grease. 
But we both laughed, and didn’t care, 
And let the wind blow through our hair, 
And gave a shout, and ran until 
We reached the bottom of the hill, 
Just where the trees begin to throw 
Their shadows on the grass below ; 


* The selections for Child Verse this month are all from 
A Boy’s Book of Rhyme, by Clinton Scollard. Published by 
Copeland & Day. 


And there we played at Indian; then 
We ate awhile and played again. 


And by and by a path we found 

That through the forest wound and wound. 
Jack said it was an Indian trail, 

But I said ‘* Cows!” Then Jack grew pale, 
Got awful mad, and wouldn't budge 

Until I'd hollered ‘* pshaw! ” and ** fudge !” 
A dozen times or so: and then 

We wandered on and on again, 

Till suddenly a flash of light 

Before us gleamed on something white, 
And we both felt cold shivers run 

Clear down our spines, It wasn’t fun! 

A ghost!” I cried. The wind swept by; 
We thought we heard a mournful sigh, 
And fled as though, with wild appeals, 

A score of ghosts were at our heels. 

But courage soon returned, and Jack 
Declared aloud, ‘* I’m going back!” 

So back we crept, still half afraid, 
Through strips of shine and plots of shade. 
Until before us suddenly 

There stood, as plain as plain could be, 
Our dreadful ghost — a white birch tree! 


Going to Sea..++- - Clinton Scollard....-- A Boy’s Book of Rhyme 


I used to say, ‘* When I’m a man, 
A jolly sailor I will be ; 
I'll hive my own boat, if I can; 
At least I know I'll go to sea.” 
And often to Papa I cried, 
Playing at ship with plank or pail, 
‘¢ If this were but the ocean wide, 
Oh, how I'd sail and sail and sail!” 
But now no more of boats for me! 
I've had another better plan 
Since Papa let me go to sea 
With Ben, the big brown sailor-man. 


At first I thought it very nice ; 
You should have heard me laugh and shout; 
And when we tipped so once or twice 
I felt all turning inside out. 
I’d rather be our nursemaid, Ann, 
Who has to hear the baby bawl, 
Then be a wretched sailor-man, 
And have no inside left at all! 


Fraidie-Cat....+- Clinton Scollard....+.. A Boy’s Book of Rhyme 


I shan’t tell you what’s his name: 
When we want to play a game, 
Always thinks that he’ll be hurt, 
Soil his jacket in the dirt, 
Tear his trousers, spoil his hat,— 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 
Nothing of the boy in him! 
** Dasn't” try to learn to swim 3 
Says a cow’ll hook; if she 
Looks at him he’ll climb a tree. 
** Scart ” to death at bee or bat,— 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 


Claims the're ghosts all snowy white 

Wandering around at night 

In the attic: wouldn't go 

There for anything, I know. 

B’lieve he’d run if you said ** scat !” 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 











IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





THE CHURCH AND THE AGE 
JOHN IRBLAND...-+-s+eeeee- THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY* 


The Church and the age are at war. I voice the 
fact with sorrow. Both Church and age are at 
fault. I explain my words. When I speak of 
Church and age in conflict one with the other, I take 
the age as portrayed by many representatives of the 
age, and I take the Church as portrayed by many 
representatives of the Church. Church and age, 
rightly understood, are not at war. 

I blame the age. Elated with its material and 
intellectual successes, it is proud and it exagger- 
ates its powers. It imagines that the natural, which 
has served it so well, is all sufficient; it tends to the 
exclusion of the supernatural; it puts on the cloak 
of secularism. In its worship of the new, it re- 
gards whatever is old with suspicion. It asks why 
its church may not be new, as well as its chemistry, 
or its biology. A church bearing on her front the 
marks of nineteen centuries is, in its eyes, out of 
date and out of place. Pride and thoughtlessness 
are the evil and misleading characteristics of the 
I blame the Church. I speak as a Catholic. 


age. 
I know the divine elements in the Church. 
I have full faith that those elements are at 


all times guarded by the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit. But I know, also, the human ele- 
ments in the church, and I know that upon those 
human elements much of the church’s weal de- 
pends. The Church has had her more bril- 
liant epochs of light and glory, according as pas- 
tors and people scanned the world with clearer 
vision and unsheathed the spiritual sword with 
greater alacrity. The dependency of the Church 
upon her human elements is too easily forgotten, 
although the Church herself authoritatively teaches 
that undue reliance upon divine grace is a sin of 
presumption. 

I am not afraid to say that, during the century 
whose sun is now setting, many leaders of thought 
in the Church have made the mistake of being too 
slow to understand the new age and too slow to 
extend to it the conciliatory hand of friendship. 
They were not without their reasons. The Church, 
in her divine elements, is unchangeable, supremely 
conservative; her dread of change, so righteous in 
a degree, is easily carried beyond its legitimate 
frontier, and made to cover ground where change 
is proper. The movements of the age were fre- 
quently ushered into existence under most repellent 
and inauspicious forms. The revolution of 1789, 
whose waters, rushing and destructive as the mad- 
dest mountain torrent, were crested with the crim- 
son of blood, was the loud signal of the new era. 
The standard-beafers of the age often raised aloft 
the insignia of impiety and of social anarchy. Cer- 
tain Catholics, indeed, as Lamennais, sought to 
establish an alliance between the Church and the 
age; but they were imprudent in speech, and, in 
their impatience, they invoked failure upon them- 
selves and discouragement upon their allies. But 
with all these excuses, churchmen thought and acted 
too slowly. They failed to grasp the age, to Chris- 
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- noble and beautiful. 


tianize its aspirations, and to guide its forward 
march. The age passed beyond them. There were 
a few Lacordaires, who recognized and proclaimed 
the duties of the hour; but timid companions 
abandoned them; reactionaries accused them of dan- 
gerous liberalism, of semi-heresy; and they were 
forced to be silent. The many saw but the vices of 
the age, which they readily anathamatized; its good 
and noble tendencies they either ignored or denied. 
For them the age was the dark world against which 
Christ had warned His followers. The task of win- 
ning it to the gospel was a forlorn hope. It was a 
task to be accomplished only through some 
stupendous miracle from heaven, and, until the 
miracle would come, the ministers of Christ must 
withdraw into winter quarters, sacristies, and 
sanctuaries, where, surrounded by a small band of 
chosen souls, they might guard themselves and their 
friends from the all-pervading contagion. The age, 
abandoned to itself and to false and mischevious 
guides, irritated by the isolation and the unfriendli- 
ness of the Church, became hardeged in its secular- 
ism, and taught itself to despise and hate religion. 
This deplorable condition was prevalent in some 
countries more than in others; but from none was it 
wholly absent. The Church had seemingly furled 
her flag of battle, her flag of victory. 

It was a mistake and a misfortune. “Go, teach all 
nations,” Christ had said once for all time. In 
obedience to his command the first apostles has- 
tened through the Roman Empire, preaching to the 
sages of Athens on the Hill of Mars, to the pa- 
tricians and senators of Rome in the courts of em- 
perors, to the slaves in their huts, and the Roman 
empire was Christianized. Even if our age had 
been radically evil and erring, the methods and the 
zeal of the early apostles would have won it to the 
Saviour. But, in veriest fact, the present age, 
pagan as it may be in its language and in its ex- 
travagances, is, in its depths, instinct with Christian 
emotions; it worships unwittingly at Christian 
shrines, and only awaits the warm contact of Christ’s 
Church to avow itself Christian. 

I indicate the opportunity for the great and singu- 
lar churchman. His work is to bridge the chasm 
separating the Church from the age, to dispel the 
mists of prejudice which prevent the one from see- 
ing the other as it is, to bring the Church to the age, 
and the age to the Church. Men must be taught 
that the Church and the age are not hopelessly sepa- 
rated. The age has, assuredly, its sins and its er- 
rors, and these the Church never will condone. But 
sins and errors are the accidentals, not the essen- 
tials, of the age. For my part, I see in the present 
age one of the mighty upheavals which, from time to 
time, occur in humanity, producmg and signalizing 
the ascending stages in its continuous progress. 
Humanity, strengthened by centuries of toil and re- 
flection, nourished and permeated by principles of 
Christian truth, is now lifting its whole mass up- 
ward to higher regions of light and libertv, and de- 
manding full and universal enjoyment of its God- 
given rights. All this is praiseworthy; all this is 
This is what we are asked to 














accept when we are asked to accept the age. When 
we accept the age, we reserve to ourselves the right 
to rebuke it for its defects; in accepting it we put 
ourselves in a position to correct it. 

Let us note the chief characteristics of the age. 
The age is ambitious of knowledge. Its search- 
ings know no rest and submit to no limitations. 
Be it so. The Catholic Church proclaims that all 
truth, natural, as well as supernatural, is from God, 
and that the mind grows more Godlike as it absorbs 
truth in more generous proportions. Two sources 
of knowledge there are, according to Catholic 
teaching, both from God—the reason of man and the 
voice 5f God in revelation. Between reason and 
revelation there never can be a contradiction; the 
so-calléd war between faith and science is a war be- 
tween the misrepresentations of faith, or, rather, be- 
tween the ignorance of some scientists and the 
ignorance of some theologians. The Church has 
no fear of natural truth; yea, from it strongest 
proofs come to her of the truth of supernatural 
revelation. The discoveries of the age, whether 
in minute animalcules or in vast fiery orbs, demon- 
strate God. Through all the laws of the universe 
they show forth an absolute cause, all-wise, all- 
powerful, eternal. The fruits of all historical re- 
search, of all social and moral inquiry, give us Christ 
rising from the dead and raising the world from the 
dead. They give us Christ’s Church as the endur- 
ing embodiment of Christ’s mission. The knowl- 
edge of the age! The age has not a sufficiency of 
knowledge; and the need of the hour, the duty of 
the Church, is to stimulate the age to deeper re- 
searches, to more extensive surveyings, until it has 
left untouched no particle of matter that may con- 
ceal a secret, no incident of history, no act in the 
life of humanity, that may solve a problem. The 
knowledge of the age! The Church blesses it; the 
Church promotes its onward growth with all her 
might, with all her light. 

It is an age of liberty, civil and political; it is the 
age of democracy—the people, tired of the unre- 
stricted sway of sovereigns, have themselves be- 
come sovereigns, and exercise with more or less di- 
rectness the power which was primarily theirs by 
divine ordinance. The age of democracy! The 
Catholic Church, I am sure, has no fear of democ- 
racy, this flowering of her own most sacred princi- 
ples of the equality, fraternity, and liberty of all men, 
in Christ and through Christ. These principles are 
found upon every page of the gospel. From the 
moment they were first confided to the Church they 
have been ceaselessly leavening minds and hearts 
towards the full recognition of the rights and the 
dignity of man, towards the elevation of the multi- 
tude, and the enjoyment of freedom from unneces- 
sary restrictions, and of social happiness mingled 
with as few sorrows as earth’s planet permits. The 
whole history of the Catholic Church is the record 
of the enfranchisement of the slave, the curbing of 
the tyranny of kings, the defense of the poor, of 
woman, of the people, of all the social entities that 
pride and passion choose to trample upon. The 
great theologians of the Church lay the foundations 
of political democracy which to-day attains its per- 
fect form. They prove that all political power 
comes from God through the people that kings and 
princes are the people’s delegates, and that when 
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rulers become tyrants the inalienable right of revo- 
lution belongs to the people. The Church is at 
home under all forms of government. The one 
condition of the legitimacy of a form of government, 
in the eyes of the Church, is that it be accepted by 
the people. The Church has never said that she pre- 
fers one form of government above another. But, 
so far as I may from my own thoughts interpret the 
principles of the Church, I say that the government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, is, 
more than any other, the policy under which the 
Catholic Church, the church of the people, breathes 
air most congenial to her mind and heart. 

It is an age of battlings for social justice to all 
men, for the right of all men to live in the frugal 
comfort becoming rational creatures. Very well! 
Is it not Catholic doctrine that birth into the world 
is man’s title to a sufficiency of the things of the 
world? Is not the plea for social justice and social 
well-being the loud outburst of the cry which has 
ever been going up from the bosom of the Church 
since the words were spoken by her founder: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you?” It is not 
sufficiently understood that the principles which 
underlie the social movement of the times in its 
legitimate demands are constantly taught in schools 
of Catholic theology; as, for instance, the principle 
which, to the surprise of his fellow-countrymen, 
Cardinal Manning proclaimed: that in case of ex- 
treme necessity, one may use, as far as it is needed 
to save life, the property of others. We have, of 
late, been so accustomed to lock up our teachings 
in seminary and sanctuary that when they appear in 
active evolution in the broad arena of life they are 
not recognized by Catholics; nay, are even feared 
and disowned by them. 

It is an age of material progress, of inventions, of 
the subjugation of nature’s forces to the service of 
man, of the building up of man’s empire over all 
irrational creation. Will the Church condemn the 
age for this? It is her teaching that the earth was 
given to man that he dominate over it. Progress 
along lines of all human activity is the divine order- 
ing. That the stagnation of human energies pro- 
vokes God’s anger, is the lesson of the parable of 
the talents. 

I have described the intellectual attitude which it 
befits us to assume towards the age. What should 
our practical relations with it be? Let them be all 
that the warmest apostolic zeal and the best human 
prudence counsel. We desire to win the age. Let 
us not, then, stand isolated from it. Our place is in 
the world as well as in the sanctuary; in the world, 
wherever we can prove our love for it or render it a 
service. We cannot influence men at long range; 
close contact is needed. Let us be with them in the 
things that are theirs—material interests, social wel- 
fare, civil weal—so that they may be with us in the 
things that are ours—the interests of religion. Let 
us be with them because their interests are ours, and 
ours are theirs, because nature and grace must not 
be separated. 

The age loves knowledge; let us be patrons of 
knowledge. Let us be the most erudite historians, 


the most experienced scientists, the most acute 
philosophers; and history, science, and philosophy 
will not be divorced from religion. 


The age de- 
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mands liberty with good government; let us be 
models of patriotism, of civic virtue, of ioyalty to the 
country’s institutions; and no suspicion will ever 
rest on us that we are the advocates of buried ré- 
gimes, the enemies of liberty, civil or political. The 
age pleads for social justice and the amelioration 
of the masses; let us be in social movements most 
active, most useful; and men will recognize the 
truth that religion, having the promises of the life to 
come, has those, too, of the life that is, and seeing 
in the Church the friend and protectress of their 
terrestrial interests, they will put faith in her pledges 
of. supernatural rewards. The age exults in its ma- 
terial progress, its inventions, and discoveries; let 
us exult with it and recognize its claims to stupend- 
ous achievements; let us, books of history in hand, 
show to the age that the earliest leaders in modern 
material progress were sons of the Church; let us 
embrace every opportunity to work for further vic- 
tories of mind over matter; and no man will dare 
speak to the Church a word of reproach in the name 
of progress. 

And in all that we undertake to do, let us labor 
earnestly and energetically. The world succeeds in 
its enterprises through tireless perseverance and 
Titanic labors. It is in like manner that we shall 
succeed in our task. The half-hearted measure in 
which we evangelize the age deserves and entails 
failure. Steam and electricity in religion codperat- 
ing with divine grace will triumph; old-fashioned, 


easy-going methods mean defeat. We have not 


heretofore won the age; let us not put all the blame 
upon the age. 

But I am afraid, one will say, of the opposition 
that I will encounter if I speak as you speak and 
more so, if I act as you advise me to act. Do not, 
I pray, lose time in thinking of opposition that may 
come to you. If you dread opposition, you are not 
“of the seed of those men by whom salvation is 
brought to Israel.” Opposition is sure to come. 
In every historic transition there are reactionaries, 
who would feign push back into Erie the waters of 
Niagara—men, to whom all change is perilous, all 
innovation damnable liberalism, or, even, rank 
heresy. Heed them not; pass onward with Christ 
and His Church. 

But the age, another says, is wedded to its idols; 
it is turned away from the Church and will not lis- 
ten. The age will listen, if minds and hearts proper- 
ly attuned speak to it. Men are always convertible 
to God; the age is convertible to Him. I know as 
well as you the errors and the evils of the age, and 
you and I condemn them, even as God and His 
Church condemn them. I know that movements, 
holy and legitimate in themselves, are directed to- 
wards things false and pernicious, and that by many 
advocates of the age natural truth is made a protest 
against revealed religion; liberty becomes license 
and anarchy, and social justice means the. violation 
of private right to property. Against this misdi- 
rection of the movements of the age, Catholics 
should labor with all their might. But to do so ef- 
fectively Catholics must first prove that they are 
heart and soul in sympathy with the movements 
themselves, and actively devoted to the advance- 
ment of all that is good and true in them. No one 
will say that during the nineteenth century Catho- 
lics have not, in loud speech and brave acts, made 


opposition to all the bad tendencies visible in the 
movements of the age. If, however, their opposi- 
tion failed to arrest those tendencies, may not the 
cause be that they did not make clear their love for 
what is good in the age, while expressing their 
hatred of what is bad in it? The age believed that 
it was attacked in all its aims and activities; it re- 
garded as its enemies those who spoke, and it re- 
fused to hearken to them. To hold the age to truth 
and justice, Catholics must be in it and of it; 
they must be fair to it, recognizing what is good no 
less than what is bad in it; they must love what is 
good in it, and work in aid of all its legitimate as- 
pirations. : 





MORALITY AND CHRISTIANITY 
J. M. LAWSON. .ccccceccccsccccccccecees GREAT THOUGHTS 


So far from there being a close resemblance, 
there is a wide gulf of variance which widens the 
more minutely we examine the two. They are 
creations of different spheres. The one is earth- 
born, the other heaven-born. One is of the flesh, 
the other of the spirit. One is self-made—of human 
manufacture—the other is imparted from above. 
One is self-reliance on self-righteousness and self- 
merit, the other looks away from self and is depend- 
ent on Christ for existence; in fact, it is the life hid 
in Christ. The two natures are distinctly and es- 
sentially different. Take an illustration. Two 
ships lie at anchor in the harbor, the one a sailing 
ship, the other a steamer. The sailor leaves the 
harbor for the ocean, and with sails spread to catch 
the breeze, glides beautifully along through the 
water, without apparent effort. Presently the wind 
slackens, ceases, there is a dead calm, and the ship 
lies at rest, helpless, unable to proceed, drifted 
hither and thither at the mercy of the waves. She 
is dependent on the wind, on her external sur- 
roundings for her impetus through the water. The 
steamer leaves the harbor. She too glides through 
the water, cutting the waves with her bows. The 
wind drops, changes, veers right round, but still 
she drives on right in the very teeth of the wind. 
She is not dependent on the wind, on external sur- 
roundings, for her motion. Down in the engine 
room throbs the engine of propulsion. 

So with the Christian. The moralist drifts along 
the ocean of life tossed hither and thither by every 
wind that blows, helpless to buffet with the surging 
billows of inbred sin, with no chart or compass to 
guide him, no stronger power than self to protect 
or help him, making no progress towards spiritual 
goodness, and finally wrecked on the hidden rocks 
of his own self-righteousness. The Christian, 
strong in the newborn life within his soul, and the 
new joy and new hope within his bosom, breasts 
manfully the angry waves of sin, laughs at the 
tempests of opposition and the mountainous billows 
of adversity, and in his new-found, inborn power, 
cries, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” The moralist’s righteousness 
is like unto himself, weak, frail, imperfect, uncertain, 
insecure, insufficient. The Christian rises higher 
and higher on the wings of faith and love, glorying 
in the consciousness that the secret, throbbing, 
pulsating power within his soul, is not his own, but 
that of the Omnipotent Christ. “7 live. and yet not 
T, but Christ liveth in me.” 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSURDITY OF SOCIALISM 


HERBERT SPENCER. .e+--ceeccceeecvees PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY* 


At the same time that it is biologically fatal, the 
doctrine of the Socialists is psychologically absurd. 
It implies an impossible mental structure. 

A community which fulfills their ideal must be 
composed of men having sympathies so strong that 
those who, by their greater powers, achieve greater 
benefits, willingly surrender the excess to others. 
The principle they must gladly carry out is that the 
labor they expend shall not bring to them its full 
return; but that from its return shall be habitually 
taken such part as may make the condition of those 
who have not worked so efficiently equal to their 
own condition. To have superior abilities shall not 
be of any advantage in so far as material results are 
concerned, but shall be a disadvantage, in so far 
that it involves extra effort and waste of body or 
brain without profit. The intensity of fellow-feeling 
is to be such as to cause life-long self-sacrifice. Such 
being the character of the individual considered as 
benefactor, let us now ask what is to be his charac- 
ter considered as beneficiary. 

Amid minor individual differences the general 
moral nature must be regarded as the same in all. 
We may not suppose that along with smaller intel- 
lectual and physical powers there ordinarily goes 
emotional degradation. We must suppose that the 
less able like the more able are extremely sympa- 
thetic. What then is to be the mental attitude of 
the less able when perpetually receiving doles from 
the more able? We are obliged to assume such 
feeling in each as would prompt him to constant un- 
paid efforts on behalf of his fellows, and yet such lack 
of this feeling as would constantly let his fellows rob 
themselves for his benefit. The character of all is 
to be so noble that it causes continuous sacrifice of 
self to others, and so ignoble that it continuously 
lets others sacrifice to self. These traits are contra- 
dictory. The implied mental constitution is an im- 
possible one. 

Still more manifest does its impossibility become 
when we recognize a further factor in the problem— 
love of offspring. Within the family paternal af- 
fection joins sympathy in prompting self-sacrifice, 
and makes it easy, and indeed pleasurable, to sur- 
render to others a large part of the products of labor. 
But such surrender made to those within the family 
group is at variance with a like surrender made to 
those outside the family group. Hence the equal- 
ization of means prescribed by communistic ar- 
rangements, implies a moral nature such that the 
superior willingly stints his own progeny to aid the 
progeny of the inferior. He not only loves 
his neighbor as himself, but he loves his neighbor’s 
children as his own. The parental instinct disap- 
pears. One child is to him as good as another. 

Of course, the advanced Socialist, otherwise 
communist, has his solution, Parental relations are 
to be superseded, and children are to be taken care 
of by the state. The method of nature is to be re- 
placed by a better method. From the lowest forms 
of life to the highest, Nature’s method has been that 
~ *D. Appleton & Co. 


of devolving the care of the young on the adults 
who produced them—a care at first shown feebly 
and unobtrusively, but becoming gradually more 
pronounced, until, as we approach the highest types 
of creatures, the lives of parents, prompted by feel- 
ings increasingly intense, are more and more de- 
voted to the rearing of offspring. But just as, in the 
way above shown, Socialists would suspend the 
natural relation between the instinctive actions of 
parents and welfare of progeny, the two great 
laws, in the absence of either of which organic evo- 
lution would have been impossible, are both to be 
repealed! 

When, from considering the ideal human nature 
required for the harmonious working of institutions 
partially or completely communistic—a nature hav- 
ing mutually exclusive traits—we pass to the con- 
sideration of the real human nature exhibited 
around us, the irrationality of socialistic hopes be- 
comes still more conspicuous. Observe what is 
done by these men who are expected to be so re- 
gardful of one another’s interest. 

If, in our days, the name “birds of prey and of 
passage,” which Burke gave to the English in India 
at the time of Warren Hastings’s trial, when auditors 
wept at the accounts of the cruelties committed, is 
not applicable as it was then; yet the policy of un- 
scrupulous aggrandizement continues. As_ re- 
marked by an Indian officer, Deputy Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Paske, all our conquests and annexations are 
made from base and selfish motives alone. Major 
Raverty of the Bombay army condemns “the rage 
shown of late years for seizing what does not, and 
never did, belong to us, because the people happen 
to be weak and very poorly armed while we are 
strong and provided with the most excellent 
weapons.” Resistance to an intruding sportsman 
or a bullying explorer, or disobedience to a resident, 
or even refusal to furnish transport-coolies, serves 
as a sufficient excuse for attack, conquest, and an- 
nexation. Everywhere the usual succession runs 
thus: Missionaries, envoys to native rulers, con- 
cessions made by them, quarrels with them, in- 
vasions of them, appropriations of their territories. 
First, men are sent to teach theheathens Christianity, 
and then Christians are sent to mow them down 
with machine guns! So-called savages who, ac- 
cording to numerous travelers, behave well until 
they are ill-treated, are taught good conduct by the 
so-called civilized, who presently subjugate them— 
who inculcate rectitude and then illustrate it by tak- 
ing their lands. The’‘policy is simple and uniform— 
Bibles first, bombshells after. Such being the do- 
ings abroad, what are the feelings at home? Hon- 
ors, titles, emoluments are showered on the ag- 
gressors. A traveler who makes light of men’s lives 
is regarded as a hero and féted by the upper classes; 
while the lower classes give an ovation to a leader 
of filibusters. “British power,” “British -pluck,” 
“British interests” are words on every tongue; but 
of justice there is no speech, no thought. See then 
the marvelous incongruity. Out of men who do 
these things and men who applaud them is to be 
formed a society pervaded by the sentiment of 
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brotherhood! It is hoped that by administrative 
sleight-of-hand may be organized a community in 
which self-seeking will abdicate and fellow-feeling 
reign in its place! 

Passing over, for brevity’s sake, similar and often 
worse doings of other superior peoples who pre- 
sent themselves to inferior peoples as models to be 
imitated—doings abroad which are in like manner 
applauded at home—let us, instead of further con- 
templating external conduct, contemplate internal 
conduct. The United States has local civil wars 
carried on by artisans, miners, etc., who will not let 
others work at lower wages than they themselves 
demand; they wreck and burn property, waylay and 
shoot antagonists, attempt to poison wholesale 
those who dissent. There are, according to Judge 
Parker, lynchings at the rate of three per day; there 
is in the West “shooting at sight”; and the daily 
average of homicides throughout the states has 
risen in five years from twelve per day to thirty per 
day ; while in the South occur fatal fights with pistols 
in courts of justice. Again, we have the corruption 
of the New York police—universal bribery to pur- 
chase immunity or to buy off punishment. Add to 
this the general admiration for the unscrupulous 
man of business, applauded as “smart.” And now 
it is hoped that a nation in which self-regard leads 
to these startling results, may be changed into a 
nation in which regard for others is supreme! 

No less marvelous is the incongruity between 
anticipations and probabilities in the land pre- 
eminently socialistic—Germany. Students gash 
one another’s faces in sword fights; so gaining their 
Emperor's approval. Duelling, legally a crime and 
opposed in the extremest degree to the current creed, 
is insisted on by military rule; so that an officer who 
declines is expelled from the army—nay, worse, one 
who in a court of justice is proved to have been 
falsely charged is bound to challenge those who 
charged him. Yet in a country where the spirit of 
revenge is supreme over religion, law, and equity, 
it is expected not only that men will at once cease to 
sacrifice others in satisfaction of their “honor,” but 
will at once be ready to sacrifice their own interests 
to further the interests of their fellows! 

Then in France, if the sentiment of private re- 
venge, though dominant, is shown in ways less ex- 
treme, the sentiment of national revenge is a politi- 
cal passion. Enormous military burdens are borne 
in the hope of wiping out “dishonor” in blood. 
Meanwhile the republic has brought little purifica- 
tion of the Empire. Within a short time we have 
had official corruption displayed in the selling of 
decorations; there have been the Panama scandals, 
implicating various political personages—men of 
means pushing their projects at the cost of thou- 
sands impoverished or ruined; and, more recently 
still, have come the blackmailing revelations—the 
persecuting of people, even to the death, to obtain 
money by threatened disclosures or false charges. 
Nevertheless, while among the select men chosen 
by the nation to rule there is so much delinquency, 
and while the specially cultured who conduct the 
public journals act in these flagitious ways, it is sup- 
posed that the nation as a whole will, by reorganiza- 
tion, be immediately changed in character, and a 
maleficent selfishness transformed into a beneficent 
unselfishness! 





It would not be altogether irrational to expect 
that some of the peaceful Indian hill tribes, who dis- 
play the virtue of forgiveness without professing it, 
or those Papuan Islanders among whom the man 
chosen as chief uses his property to help poorer men 
out of their difficulties, might live harmoniously 
under socialistic arrangements; but can we reason- 
ably expect this of men who, pretending to believe 
that they should love their neighbors as themselves, 
here rob their fellows and then shoot them, while 
hoping to slay wholesale men of other blood? 

THE INCREASE OF DIVORCE 
MARION CRAWFORD. .cecceeeceereceeeceee THE CENTURY 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago divorces were so 
rare as to be regarded in the light of very uncom- 
mon exceptions to the general rule. The divorce 
law itself is not yet forty years old in England, nor 
twenty years old in France. In Italy there is no 
civil divorce whatever at the present day, and the 
Catholic Church only grants what are not properly 
divorces, but annulments of marriage, in very rare 
cases, and with the greatest reluctance. Even in 
America every one can remember how divorce was 
spoken of and thought of until very recently. 
Within a few years it was deemed to be something 
very like a disgrace, and certainly a profoundly 
cynical and immoral proceeding. To-day we can 
most of us count in our own acquaintance half a 
dozen persons who have been divorced and been 
married again. Whatever we may think of it in 
our hearts, or whatever, our religious convictions 
may be on the subject, it has become so common 
that when we hear of a flagrant case of cruelty or 
unfaithfulness, by which a man or woman suffers, 
the question at once rises to our lips, “Why does she 
not divorce her husband?” or, “Why does he not 
divorce his wife?” We have grown used to the 
idea, and if it does not please us, it certainly does 
not shock us. It shocked our fathers, but we are 
perfectly indifferent. Of course there are many, 
perhaps a majority, who, though not Roman Catho- 
lics, would in their own lives put up with almost 
anything rather than go to the divorce court for 
peace. Some actually suffer much, and ask for no 
redress. But there are very many who have not 
suffered anything at all, excepting the favorite “in- 
compatibility: of temper,” and who have taken 
advantage of the loose laws in certain States to try 
a second matrimonial experiment. In what calls 
itself society there seems still to be a prejudice 
against a third marriage for divorced persons, but 
at the present rate of advance in civilization this can- 
not last long, and the old significance of the word 
“marriage” will be quite lost before our youngest 
grandchildren are dead; in other words, by the end 
of the next century, at the furthest. There are 
various forms of honorable political dreaming and 
of dishonorable political mischief-making nowa- 
days, which we are accustomed to call collectively 
“socialism.” Most of these rely for their hope of 
popular success upon their avowed intention of 
dividing property and preventing its subsequent 
accumulation. Marriage is an incentive of such 
accumulation, because it perpetuates families, and 
therefore keeps property together by inheritance. 
Therefore all forms of socialism are at present in 
favor of divorce, as a means of ultimately destroying 








marriage altogether. A proverb says that whoso- 
ever desires the end, desires also the means. There 
is more truth in the saying that morality is the 
point of view it expresses. But there are those who 
desire neither the means nor the end to which they 
lead, and a struggle is coming the like of which has 
not been seen since the beginning of the world, and 
of which we who are now alive shall not see the 
termination. 


THE CONTAGION OF CRIME 
L. MINARD.....ccecccrcccccccccccvecesesceseseseses COSMOS 

No social organization can boast that it is able to 
prevent crime, or that it has established virtue by 
law; but it can not be denied that the manner in 
which the social obligations are distributed, the en- 
couragements given to right living, the watchfulness 
exercised and the punishments imposed, have con- 
siderable influence on criminality. If near every 
fruit tree were placed a policeman, whose duty it 
should be to shoot down the first thief who should 
appear, the fruit would ripen without depredation, 
and even the idea of stealing it would not enter any 
one’s mind. So, at the last congress of criminal 
anthropology it was proposed to put a stop to theft 
in the large stores by placing in full view at various 
counters, police officers, whose presence alone, 
symbolizing the ideas of control and of punishment, 
should prevent many acts of shoplifting, as they 
were on the point of being committed. 

The fear of punishment and the certainty, so to 
speak, of not escaping it, create a state of mind such 
that even the idea of certain crimes does not occur 
to many people. How many soldiers, on the battle 
field, obeying their instincts of self-preservation, 
would try to run away! But they are surrounded 
by leaders who are restrained by a more elevated 
sentiment of honor, and also perhaps by the fear 
of punishment. They know that an attempt at flight 
will cause them to be shot down; however, when the 
line once breaks they follow in a crowd. Here ap- 
pears clearly the influence of example; it is capital. 
Much has been written on criminal heredity, but suf- 
ficient importance has not been given to the in- 
fluence of environments and to education. Bring 
up with brigands a child endowed by heredity with 
better instincts, and you will not get an honest man. 
We see every day, on the contrary, orphans whose 
inherited qualities are of the worst, who, well 
brought up in religious houses or in honest families 
in the country, make most excellent citizens. Ex- 
ample is contagious, and there is good reason in the 
practice of exciting the imagination of children with 
tales of heroic acts; the moral quality of the actions 
about which we were once made to read had quite a 
different influence from that of the stories of cele- 
brated cases that are scattered about so carelessly in 
some families. The mind of children, and even of 
adult persons, is struck by extraordinary facts, and 
is often led to imitation. “I shall be either a brigand 
or a missionary,” said a child who, later, died a saint- 
ly death as a missionary in China. But if he had 
read nothing but brigand stories, would he have had 
a call to the missionary field? The Empress Eu- 
genie, visiting Petite Roquette, asked of a little in- 
mate, “What does your father do?” “He is in the 


penitentiary,” answered he, with true pride in his 
tone. 


In the jails and the penitentiaries, those con- 
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demned to the severer punishments have a certain . 
degree of respect paid them by their companions in 


confinement. With these unhappy creatures there 
is a sort of reversed morality. So, after the vicious 
family, the jails and the penitentiaries are the worst 
schools of vice. If man is especially influenced by 
example, by the idea that has become an act, read- 
ing is far from being an indifferent thing; it pro- 
duces, in a less degree, the same contagious ef- 
fects. It has been thought that the enu- 
meration of wicked actions, at least when these were 
followed by punishment, would have a salutary ef- 
fect. Observation has proved the contrary. 

In a recent book, Dr. Paul Aubry cites some very 
suggestive facts regarding this subject. He thus 
shows how, thanks to the excessive publicity given 
to the court proceedings, and thanks also to the too 
great indulgence shown by juries to certain crimes, 
we may have a series of crimes that seem to be copies 
of each other. Assaults with vitriol may be espe- 
cially noted. These are one variety of the assault 
for the purpose of disfigurement, which is very old. 
The inventor of vitriolage was Alphonse Karr. In 
a story with the title, A Norman Penelope, he de- 
scribes a scene in which a husband thus disfigures 
his unfaithful wife. According to Brouardel, 
this romance was the starting point of a continuous 
series of vitriol throwings. Less than ten 
years after, the Treatise on Legal Medicine of Briand 
and Chandé speaks of vitriol throwing as a common 
thing. But in recalling these facts with de- 
tails I should run the risk of giving them a new 
publicity, and perhaps should be doing a harmful 
act. Vitriol throwing, thus imagined by Alphonse 
Karr, had its disciples, but if the first one who dared 
to put it into practice had been rigorously punished, 
if juries had not allowed themselves to be influenced 
by a false conception of crimes of passion, and, 
above all, if the publicity had not been so great, does 
any one believe that vitriol throwing would be to- 
day so common a crime (in France) that the papers 
think it scarcely worthy of mention unless some 
extraordinary circumstance is connected with it? 
The same may be said of the mutilation of victims, 
which made Billoir notorious. 

Suicide is a crime, an assault on one’s self; it is 
one of the crimes on which contagion acts with most 
force. The dishonor that once attached to sui- 
cides, a dishonor that, following them even to the 
tomb, descended to their children, caused many 
desperate men to pause, but the keeping of such acts 
from public notice has often caused epidemics of 
this kind to cease. I have proof of this. In a small 
city of the south of France, several years ago, four 
suicides took place within a short time, the two last 
being quite inexplicable. The attending physician, 
with the assent of the municipal authorities, de- 
cided to announce that the latest death was due to an 
accident, the rupture of an aneurism or something 
of the kind. The secret was well kept, and the epi- 
demic ceased. The physician was a relative of mine, 
and I have these facts from his own lips. 

Morality is unchanging, and the means of preserv- 
ing it and respecting it are always the same. With 
fowls, one learns to scratch for a living, and the 
blood of the martyrs was not more surely the seed 
of the church than bad examples and tales of wicked- 
ness are the cause of all sorts of disorders. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS OF THE DAY 





OBSTACLES TO RATIONAL EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
J. Me BICB. ce escccscecccccccccssesccccereesssvssess FORUM 


In matters pertaining to the practical conduct of 
the schools, our notions to-day are not much more 
definite than they might have been a century ago. 
Indeed, so crude are they that no sooner do we dip 
beneath the surface in our inquiries, than we find 
ourselves surrounded by utter confusion. The 
statements made on practical questions, even among 
our leading educators, are conflicting to the point of 
absurdity. And, as there are no proofs to offer as to 
who is right and who is wrong, we are left completely 
without a guide; so that we do not know which way 
toturn. Everything is speculative; nothing is posi- 
tive. “I think” and “I believe” are the stereotyped 
expressions of the educational world: “I know” has 
not yet been admitted. If our ideas on the practical 
side should be vague only in regard to certain subtle 
questions now under discussion in our leading peda- 
gogical circles, and involving hair-breadth meta- 
physical distinctions, the weaknesses would certainly 
be pardonable. Perfection cannot be found in any 
department of learning. But the complexion be- 
comes entirely changed when we consider that we 
have absolutely no definite knowledge in regard to 
the most elementary questions; that our ideas in re- 
gard to a proper treatment of the old subjects—read- 
ing, spelling, penmanship, grammar, composition, 
and arithmetic—are fully as indefinite as they are 
in regard to what course to pursue in the sciences 
and the arts, or in the training of the moral charac- 
ter. Our leading educators are not even agreed, 
for example, as to whether the results secured by 
a five-year course in technical grammar are better 
than those secured by a one-year course, or whether 
the results will not be just as good if technical gram- 
mar be entirely omitted from the elementary school 
course. And, again, they are by no means agreed 
as to whether or not children who devote forty 
minutes daily to spelling turn out to be better spell- 
ers than those who devote, say, not more than five 
or ten minutes daily to that subject. 

The element which, above all others, leads our 
people to doubt the feasibility of the new education, 
concerns the problem as to whether or not there is 
enough “time” at our disposal to secure satisfactory 
results in reading, writing, arithmetic, if new sub- 
jects be freely introduced into the schools. In view 
of what I have just stated, namely, that the opinions 
of the most experienced vary enormously on the 
question of the time required to do a piece of work, 
it may readily be seen that whatever may be said 
on the subject at present is merely a random guess. 
Many of our reformers have endeavored to evade 
this question altogether by arguments to the effect 
that the Three R’s are merely the tools of knowl- 
edge, and that, consequently, they are of much less 
educative value than the matters on which the new 
education lays stress. But such‘arguments will not 
aid the cause; for, whatever our individual notions 
on the point at issue mav be, we cannot escape from 
the fact that the citizen who is not properly ground- 
ed in the Three R’s labors at a disadvantage in the 
strugele for existence, and that, in consequence, 





duty compels us to check our individual inclina- 
tions and to gracefully bow to the inevitable. 

Until the truth is known concerning the possi- 
bility of broadening the curriculum without detri- 
ment to the Three R’s, educational conflict will not 
abate, and the road to progress will continue to be 
barred. Consequently, the work which, above all 
others, ought now to engage the attention of our 
people, in order that the children may receive the 
benefit of all that it is possible to do for them is, 
to undertake measures that will lead to the positive 
discovery as to how much time is actually required 
to secure satisfactory results in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. That to-day we are utterly unable to 
give an intelligent answer to this question, is due 
simply to the fact that we have not yet made an at- 
tempt to discover the landmark which must serve as 
a guide in directing our judgment. And, before we 
shall be able to make any progress in the solution 
of this problem, it will be necessary definitely to lo- 
cate the central point around which the entire prob- 
lem of educational reform revolves. The land- 
mark to which I refer is simply this; namely, a 
clear definition of what is meant by the term “satis- 
factory results.” If we do not know what we mean 
by satisfactory results, how shall we be able, with 
any degree of intelligence, to judge when our task 
has been satisfactorily performed? If we have no 
definite goal, who can tell how long it will take to 
reach it, or what road will most directly lead to it? 
Until we come to a definite understanding in re- 
gard to this matter, our entire educational work will 
lack direction, and we shall continue, as heretofore, 
to grope our way along passages completely en- 
veloped in darkness, in an endeavor to land, we 
know not where. 

If we might have a standard which would en- 
able us to tell when our task has been completed, 
our attention might be earnestly directed toward 
the discovery of short cuts in educational processes, 
which would enable the child, by the expenditure 
of very little time, to acquire the demanded knowl- 
edge and skill in branches whose educative value 
is small. Thus, by securing a standard of measure- 
ment for determining the results in the Three R’s 
alone, our progressive educators might become 
freed from the fetters of prejudice, to labor, with- 
out restraint, toward the realization of higher ideals. 
Moreover, in the branches that are distinctively edu- 
cative, a definite goal is necessary in order to de- 
termine the feasibility of certain methods of in- 
struction. How, for example, will it be possible to 
determine whether or not satisfactory results can 
be secured in history and geography, if these sub- 
jects be unified in instruction, unless we have an 
understanding in regard to what is meant bv satis- 
factory results in these branches? Or how shall 
we be able to tell to what extent arithmetic may 
be successfully taught in connection with other 
branches, unless we know what is meant bv satisfac- 
torv results in arithmetic? 

When a standard is recognized in reeard to the 
knowledge and skill which the child ousht to pos- 
sess in spelling, reading, penmanshin, lenonage, 








arithmetic, and so on, then all teachers may benefit 
from the labors of others directed toward the dis- 
covery of both economical and interesting methods 
of teaching. For want of such a standard, each 
individual teacher has, thus far, been a law unto 
himself; permitted to experiment on his pupils in 
accordance with his own individual educational no- 
tions, whether inherited from his grandmother or 
the result of study and reflection, entirely regardless 
of what was being done by others. So long as this 
condition is possible, pedagogy cannot lay claim to 
recognition as science. In the recognized fields of 
science, such as physics, chemistry, medicine, etc., 
the members of the professions are not only willing 
to learn from each other, but they are compelled to 
do so under penalty of the law. Those who fail, 
in practice, to give due recognition to important 
discoveries are held responsible for the conse- 
quences. Before pedagogy can be recognized as a 
science, it will be necessary to discover at least some 
truths in regard to educational processes which, if 
ignored by the teacher, will make him fully as liable 
to prosecution for malpractice as the physician who 
has bungled in setting a bone. Until an accurate 
standard of measurement is recognized by which 
such truths may be discovered, ward politicians will 
continue to wield the baton, and _ educational 
anarchy will continue to prevail. 





EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS 


JAMES SETH... c-ccccercccccssecececcccccccsecs EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


The educational value of examinations is, in my 
opinion, two-sided, corresponding to the two sides 
of education itself. They have an intellectual and a 
moral value—a value of the mind and a value for 
the character. 

The first of these I have already suggested. An 
examination is a periodical inspection of results, a 
kind of intellectual dress parade. It is in the 
preparation for this, rather than in the exercise itself, 
that its chief value lies. If there were no such day of 
reckoning, the pupil would be very apt—such is hu- 
man nature—even under the best instruction, to feel 
that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof; that 
the day’s work when done, is done with. But the 
knowledge that it is not done with, but that it will 
meet him again, and that for all his sins and short- 
comings in the present he will in the future be called 
to account, will bea perpetual stimulus and invita- 
tion to him to work not merely for the day but for 
the day to come. The real preparation for the 
examination is made from day to day throughout the 
term of study, and not in the day (or night) before 
the examination. The student cannot leave his 
preparation altogether over to the last. Subtly, but 
quite really, the knowledge that his total intellectual 
gain for the period is to be measured at its close will 
insinuate itself into his mind, and will influence the 
conduct of his daily study. And even the final 
“cram” is by no means an unmitigated evil. It is, 
at the worst, a review—such a resuming of the work 
of the period as cannot altogether fail to illuminate 
it with some new light as to its total significance 
and the organic relations of its parts. Every teacher 


and every student knows the value of a careful and 
intelligent review. And while, in an ideal state of 
things, such a process of review might be guaran- 
teed without an examination, yet (1) the very process 
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of review would be itself an examination, in essence 
if not in name, and (2) we must take human nature 
as we find it, and for the average pupil and the 
average teacher the added stimulus of the coming 
examination is by no means superfluous. Of course 
we must not make a fetish of the examination; it is 
only a means, not an end in itself. But it is, I sub- 
mit, an indispensable and invaluable means to the 
end which we all acknowledge to be of paramount 
importance. 

I shall have a word to say immediately about the 
evils of examinations and their cure. But let me say 
here that even in that great educational evil which 
we call “cram” I discern a little seed of good. Even 
a student who is not strictly reviewing, but for the 
first time, just on the eve of the examination, with 
unslept eyes, and head bandaged with wet towels 
viewing the subject, is learning a valuable intel- 
lectual lesson—the ability, namely, to “get up” a 
subject on short notice and with slender opportunity ; 
to summon together all his intellectual resource and 
bring it to bear with best effect upon the occasion. 
It is an ability which will serve him well amid the 
stress and strain of the business of life. 

For the true student, on the other hand, who does 
not leave his preparation till the last, this final 
preparation (and the very exercise of the examina- 
tion itself) will have a value as much greater as is his 
preparation. “To him that hath shall be given.” 
He may already know; but he will thus receive the 
new ability to utilize his knowledge, to have it in 
readiness, to apply it quickly and unerringly to the 
special case. And the value of knowledge is very 
largely to be found in this readiness and availability 
of it. A man may know a great deal; but if he can- 
not use his knowledge when it is needed, if he cannot 
apply it to the case in hand, if it remains potential 
and simplicit, and he cannot give it explicit and 
articulate expression, then, so far as he himself and 
his fellows are concerned, he might almost as well 
be ignorant as so silently and sphinx-like wise. 

Upon the moral value of examinations I need not 
dwell; it ought to be sufficiently obvious. The readi- 
ness for the occasion, the perfect command of one’s 
resources, the ability to meet the crisis when it 
comes, the willingness to submit one’s work and 
even one’s self, one’s character (and an examination 
is a grand test of character), to the most searching 
scrutiny—are not these lessons well worth learning 
at school and college? And are they not lessons 
which the examination, both in posse and in esse, is 
apt to teach? But, you say, why increase the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of the pupil? Why manufac- 
ture this artificial crisis, and thus introduce a need- 
less element Of excitement and difficulty and danger 
into the student’s life? It is at best a poor imitation 
of the actual experience that awaits him when he en- 
ters on the serious business of life. On the con- 
trary, I submit that it is a very close approximation 
to the actual experience of life, and that we ought not 
altogether to shield the child or the youth from the 
difficulty and the pain, the hard work, the anxiety, 
the searching scrutiny which await him in the fu- 
ture. Education is a preparation for life, and life 
contains these things, is largely made up of these 
things; and if our education does not contain them 
in considerable measure, it will send the pupil out 
unprepared and unequipped into the battle of life. 
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PEKING, AS SEEN FROM ITS WALLS 
CHARLES MORRIB..cccecesceeeceeeeeeevecs HALF-HOURS OF TRAVEL* 


(The Chinese capital is abundantly provided with walls, 
enormous walls, walls within walls in fact, for Peking is com- 
posed of city within city, each of its several sections being 
densely walled in. We cannot do better than to take from 
C. F. Gordon Cumming’s Wanderings in China some 
descriptive passages concerning this great city, both as seen 
from the walls and as experienced in the streets.) 


To begin with, the Tartar city and Chinese city are 
totally distinct, the former being a great square city, 
and the latter forming a long oblong immediately to 
the south. Each city is enclosed by a mighty wall, 
but the south wall of the Tartar city forms the north 
wall of the Chinese city. The two together form 
twenty-five miles of this masonry for giants. The 
Tartar city has nine gates—two to the north, two to 
the east, two to the west, three to the south. These 
three last consequently open into the Chinese city, 
which has seven gates of its own besides—not gates 
such as we understand in Britain, but stupendous 
masses of masonry, like some fine old Border keep 
greatly magnified. 

Within the Tartar city lies another great walled 
square. This is the Imperial city, in the heart of 
which (as a jewel in its setting) another great square 
district is enclosed, within very high pale-pink walls. 
This inner space is the Forbidden City—in other 
words, the private space around the palace, wherein, 
guarded even from the reverential gaze of his peo- 
ple, dwells the Imperial Son of Heaven. To this 
palace the city owes its name, Pe-king (or, as the 
Chinese pronounce it, Pai-ching, meaning literally 
“North Palace,” just as Nanking was the southern 
palace. Within these sacred precincts no foreigners 
have ever been allowed to set foot, though they may 
gaze from beyond a wide canal at the very orna- 
mental archways, and the double and triple carved 
roofs of many buildings, rising above the masses of 
cool dark foliage. Every one of these archways and 
buildings is roofed with brilliant golden-yellow tiles 
of porcelain, which are positively dazzling in the sun- 
light. The tall buildings on the opposite side of the 
canal are similarly roofed, denoting that they, too, 
are specially Imperial property (yellow emphatically 
being the Imperial color, the use of which is pro- 
hibited to all save Buddhist priests). _ 

There is just one way by which to obtain quite an 
illusive impression of Peking, namely, by looking 
down on the city from its majestic walls. Then all 
the squalor, and dirt, and dust which are so pain- 
fully prominent at all other times seem to disappear, 
and, as if by magic, you find yourself overlooking 
rich bowers of greenery, tree tops innumerable, from 
which here and there rise quaint ornamental roofs 
of temples, or mandarins’ houses, with roofs of har- 
monious gray tiles, or of bright glazed porcelain 
which gleams in the sunlight. Then you realize 
how many cool pleasant homes wealthy citizens 
contrive to reserve in the midst of these dingy, gray, 
densely crowded streets, of which you only catch a 





* From Half Hours of Travel, edited by Charles Morris. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers. 


glimpse here and there, just enough to give a sug- 
gestion of life to the whole scene. 

Such a glimpse I first obtained one morning at 
early dawn, ere the dust clouds had begun to rise 
with the day’s busy traffic, and the peaceful beauty 
of the scene struck me the more forcibly from the 
contrast between the bird’s-eye view and the reality 
when seen on the level. In truth, when standing 
on the south wall which divides the Tartar city from 
the Chinese, it is scarcely possible to realize that one 
is looking down on the dwellings of about one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand human beings. Of 
these, nine hundred thousand inhabit the Tartar 
city, which seen from the walls is apparently a beau- 
tiful park, richly wooded, and now clothed in its 
densest midsummer foliage. Only from certain 
points do you catch even a glimpse of a broad dusty 
street. And yet so effectually do high walls enclose 
these many shady gardens, that an enormous ma- 
jority of the toiling multitude never see a tree, prob- 
ably scarcely know that such exist—as the people 
never dream of coming on to the walls, from which 
alone these are visible. 

Looking over the wal! on the other side into the 
Chinese city is certainly more suggestive of human 
beings, as there are fewer trees, for here the luxurious 
folk who dwell in palaces with shady courts are all 
Tartars, whereas the Chinese are the working bees, 
and their poor mud huts are densely packed all along 
the Grain-Tribute Canal, which here approaches 
from Tung-Chow, and is led quite round the square 
of the Tartar city, and almost quite round the Chi- 
nese city. Happily, from this height one does not 
discern the unutterable filth of its stagnant waters. 
But in the distance the houses again lose them- 
selves in treetops, for we are looking towards the 
great parks of the Temples of Agriculture and of 
Heaven, and the lovely blue porcelain roofs of the 
latter are plainly visible. 

Beyond these again, to the south of the city wall, 
stretches a vast enclosure called the Hai-tsz, or 
“Great Sea-like Plain,” which is the Emperor’s pri- 
vate hunting grounds, enclosed by a high brick wall, 
forty miles in circumference. Although emphati- 
cally a deer forest, it can certainly not be accused of 
depopulating the country as no less than sixteen 
hundred men are said to be employed in con- 
nection with this place: Now turning to 
the opposite direction, and looking into the Tartar 
city from this elevation of about fifty feet, the bril- 
liant yellow tiled roofs of the Imperial Palace are 
most conspicuous and very beautiful, as they rise 
above the masses of dark-green foliage. A con- 
siderable number of ornamental buildings, all yellow 
roofed and gleaming like burnished gold, are scat- 
tered in every direction through the Imperial pleas- 
ure grounds, and with the aid of good opera glasses 
one can distinguish details very fairly; but, of course, 
when winter has stripped the trees, the view must be 
far more distinct. 

The green-tiled roofs of the British embassy are 
also conspicuous, and some important gray roofs 
also tower above the trees, and far away on the hori- 
zon lies a range of distant hills on whose slopes nestle 
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beautifully situated temples and monasteries, some 
of which mercifully open their doors to foreigners, 
and allow them to rent summer quarters in a cooler 
region than this. Of course, as you travel right 
round the walls, the view changes considerably, one 
lot of roofs giving place to another, so that you ob- 
tain a bird’s-eye view of the situation of most of the 
points of interest in the city. It would, however, 
take a really good walker to go the whole round of 
the walls, as the Tartar city forms a square four 
miles in every direction, adjoining the Chinese city, 
which is an oblong, thirteen miles in circumference. 
It does not, however, follow that there are twenty- 
nine miles of outer wall, as three miles and a half of 
the south Tartar wall does double duty. (Is it not a 
strange turning of the tables to think how of old the 
Chinese built their Great Wall to shut out the Tar- 
tars, and now the Tartar city wall excludes the Chi- 
nese from their own capital?) 

(The walls of Peking, it may be said are eighty-eight feet 
in thickness at base, and fifty feet wide at top, — thirty feet 
on the west. Above their fifty feet of height rise many lofty 
watch-towers, and six-feet-high parapets run along the inner 
and outer edges. They are built of large gray bricks, twenty 
inches long by nine wide.) 

Only when thus seen from above is the actual 
width of any main street of Peking visible. The 
street (one extending from the great gateway) is 
really about ninety feet wide, and right down the 
centre runs a slightly raised causeway, which is the 
Imperial highway, all of which sounds as if it should 
be handsome, but this is by no means the fact. The 
houses on either side are mean-looking, one-story 
brick buildings, and though some have handsomely 
carved and much gilded wooden fronts, even these 
are so begrimed with the mud of many winters and 
the dust of many summers that they do little to en- 
liven the seneral dreariness, unless you are close to 
them. 

On the other hand, the great width of the street 
defeats its own object, for the people, nowise ap- 
préciating such magnificent distances, establish 
rows of locomotive shops and booths on each side of 
the central causeway, while another row of similarly 
temporary booths is erected facing the permanent 
shops. Consequently no one on the street ever sees 
more than one side of it at one time. 

The true street has a moderately ornamental 
wooden frontage, and a close inspection shows some 
of the shops to be really highly decorated with very 
elaborate designs; but though, as I have said, these 
were once resplendent with gold and scarlet, they are 
now so dingy and dirty as scarcely to look out of 
keeping with the rag-fair oppesite. 

(The shops are entirely open to the street, glass windows 
being unknown luxuries. From their fronts project long 
poles or gilded dragons with sign-boards. The booths are 
usually a framework covered with mattings, and in them are 
sold a great variety of articles. In summer the Chinese wear 
a very meagre allowance of clothing, and everyone, from the 
beggar upward carries a fan.) 

The central railway is reserved for cart-traffic, 
which plies ceaselessly summer and winter on the 
paved road. This, being never repaired from one 
year’s end to the other, is all in the same atrocious 
condition as the road from Tung-Chow, and all oth- 
ers, both within and without the city. 

But occasionally it is announced, that on a given 
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day the Emperor will come forth from his seclusion 
and pass along certain streets. Then the whole of 
the extemporized shops disappear as if by magic. 
A squad of men are put on—not really to repair the 
road, but just to shovel all the dust into the holes 
and ruts, till the whole is perfectly level, so as to al- 
low of one procession passing over it without a jolt 
(and till it has passed, not a foot is permitted to tread 
the Imperial carriage road). Then every shop along 
the street thus honored is closed, and all access from 
side streets is carefully barricaded. Sometimes even 
a high screen of yellow cloth is fastened on poles all 
along the road on each side, lest any rash subject 
should venture to look upon the “Son of Heaven,” 
who is thus deprived of the interest of even seeing 
his own people in his own streets. ; 

Some of the street names are very nice. One near 
the Legation is “Happy Sparrow Street,” for these 
ubiquitous birds hop about in Peking as cheerfully 
as in London. There is also a “Monkey Street,” 
near the Observatory, which is not so easily account- 
ed for, as the monkey tribe do not haunt these parts. 
I am much struck by the Chinese expressions to de- 
scribe a thoroughfare, or a cul-de-sac. The former 
is said to be “a live street,” the latter is “a dead 
street.” One street is distinguished as the “Im- 
measurably Great Street,” another is the “Stone 
Tiger Street.” There are “Obedience Street,” “Bar- 
barian Street,” and the noisiest and busiest of all, 
thronged with all manner of vociferous peddlers, is 
misnamed the “Street of Perpetual Repose.” More 
to the point is the name of Confucian Hall, which is 
well described as “The Hall of Intense Mental 
Exercise.” From such glimpses as we outsiders can 
obtain of the shady secluded grounds of the Imperial 
Palace, there seems considerable fitness in naming it 
“The Tranquil Palace of Heaven”; while the Em- 
press’s house is “The Palace of Earth’s Repose,” and 
a certain white marble gateway is known as “The 
Gate of Everlasting Peace.” Another is “The 
Great Pure Gate,” and a third is “The Gate of Stead- 
fast Purity.” 

(We must revert to the story of Peking dust, ‘‘ the curse 
of Peking.”) 

You will think I tell you enough and to spare con- 
cerning Peking dust—but no wonder! Only be 
thankful you have not to inhale it by throat or nos- 
tril, to find your hair and clothes all powdered with 
it! For it is no ordinary dust to be classified as 
clean dirt! Very much the reverse—it is the sun- 
dried pulverized filth of the whole city, which day by 
day, as the centuries roll on, becomes more and more 
unclean, and is never purified.. It is not a nice sub- 
ject to touch, but I cannot give an adequate idea of 
this capital of the North without just saying that, as 
there is no provision for household, sewerage, the 
open streets are the receptacles for the most horrible 
filth, and scavengers go round the town with buckets 
on their shoulders, carrying small shovels with which 
to collect manure for their fields. 

I do not mean to say that the city is without drain- 
age. On the contrary, there is a very elaborate and 
complete system of underground drains, built of 
large bricks, and covered with large stone slabs. 
These are opened and cleared every spring, after the 
winter frosts break up, and before the violent sum- 
mer rains are due, otherwise the city would be flood- 
ed, and when once they are opened, they are allowed 
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to remain so for weeks, forming a very unnecessary 
addition to the dangers of locomotion in the streets. 





THE TOURIST OF THE CELTIC FRINGE 


SOME IRISH FISHER FOLK.......cccecccccceeesccees BLACKWOOD'S 


Rasapenna is a good touring centre, Lakes Salt, 
Glen, and Glenveagh, Doe Castle, and Ards being 
all within easy driving distance. Ganiamore, im- 
mediately above the hotel, should be climbed for 
the view, and on the top—the hill, like most Irish 
hills, has its legend—may be seen one of Dermot 
and Graine’s beds. These lovers spent a twelfth- 
month on the honeymoon, seeking fresh quarters 
every day, with Finn MacCoul in hot pursuit, and 
they showed a marked preference for the seaside, 
for there is hardly a hill or valley round the Irish 
coast where, as the tradition goes, they did not 
spread their couch. 

Dunfanaghy is a curious old-world place inhabited 
by a curious people, who are but lightly concerned 
with “the steamship and the railway and the thoughts 
that shake mankind.” It is twenty-two miles from 
the nearest railway terminus at Letterkenny, and a 
long, lonely road through Barnes Gap intervenes. 
For this reason it is practically unexploited, but 
there are rumors afloat that it will soon be Balfour- 
ized by a light railway running round the coast to 
Gweedore. Then the fishermen will get a market 
for their fish, and sightseers will pour in by thou- 
sands to visit one of the world’s wonders, Horn 
Head, and old Dunfanaghy will pass away into the 
dim Celtic twilight of far-off things. Meanwhile 
Dunfanaghy is well worth the attention of the stu- 
dent of Irish life. Nothing strikes the visitor to 
Donegal more than the ever-varying appearance of 
the people in the different districts through which 
he passes. A Fanad Celt differs as much in looks 
and in language from a man of the Rosses as a 
Cumberland dalesman from a Cornish miner. The 
distinctions are even more marked at Dunfanaghy, 
where there is a strong infiltration of Scots. An- 
other Stewart, who has the blood of the Darnleys 
coursing in his veins, reigns in Horn Head, and on 
that bold promontory itself there is a Protestant 
colony of about four hundred, consisting chiefly of 
Pattersons, Stewarts, Algoes, Greers, Hendersons, 
and M’Kinleys, many of them rejoicing in such 
scriptural preenomina as Ebenezer, Elijah, and Ne- 
hemiah. The inhabitants are wont to call the village 
“dear Dunfanaghy,” but the adjective is merely a 
mark of affection, for living is cheap in the extreme. 
With the morning’s milk seven baskets of fresh 
fish, “alive and keekin’,” come to your doorstep, and 
Shane and Charlie stand spluttering their “arrah 
mushas,” eager to catch your eye first. Black soles 
at 6d. a pair, a huge turbot for 2s., whiting, plaice, 
and haddock at twopence apiece, white trout at 6d. 
a pound, and herrings galore “for love”—there is a 
tariff to make the gourmand gnash his teeth, and the 
dwellers in cities ask, Is life worth living? The 
fishermen are a primitive happy-go-lucky race who 
go down to the sea in their cockle-shell curraghs, and 
in calm weather draw from the teeming waters of 
Sheep Haven such stores of fish as almost break their 
nets. These curraghs are made of tarred canvas 
stretched upon sally-hoops, and, lying bottom up- 
wards on the shore, look like so many black beetles. 
In such frail barks it is never possible to venture far 
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to sea on this storm-vexed coast, and even on lucky 
days the fishermen can find no market for their big 
take after the handful of gentry in the neighborhood 
are supplied and their own personal wants satisfied. 
The balance goes to manure the land! Such a 
hand-to-mouth existence is not ennobling, and dirt, 
laziness, and apathy abound. Close to the village 
there are some comfortable-looking farmsteads, but 
the mass of the people are poor, and apparently have 
no desire to better themselves. Nature certainly 
lends them scant encouragement. Nor’westerly 
gales prevail for weeks at a time, during which gar- 
dens are leveled and rooftrees stripped, and no boat 
can put out. The streets are wind-sweptastheplains 
of Troy, and sand from the reaches west of the town 
pours in at every open window. The villagers re- 
tire behind their half-doors and lounge and smoke, 
and accept this “act of God” with equanimity. Like 
most old-fashioned places, Dunfanaghy is rich in 
“characters,” and one may study anthropology there 
with as much interest as in Piccadilly or the Rue de 
Rivoli. Every character enjoys a soubriquet, and 
when surnames and nick-names give out, as they 
often do in these congested districts, the elders label 
their progeny afresh with their own distinguished 
family titles. Thus the “Biddy Jacks” and the 
“Shane Peters” and the “Paddy Eelishes” tumble 
over each other in the gutter in sixes and sevens, all 
descendants of one common stirps, Robinson, G:: la- 
gher, or Sweeney. 

Within a four miles walk of Dunfanaghy there is 
some of the finest cliff scenery in the world, em- 
bracing the Horns, the Arch at Templebreaga, and 
M’Swyne’s Gun. The Horn is seen to best advan- 
tage in May, when the birds are mating. Then the 
cliffs are alive with millions of every possible variety 
of sea-bird, for Horn Head is one of the largest 
breeding stations in the United Kingdom. The 
guillemot, the sheldrake, the merganser, the cormo- 
rant, shag, the stormy-petrel are to be found there. 
Little auks swarm on every ledge, and the pretty 
little puffin or sea-parrot, with bright red feet and 
bills, lends color to the picture. Seals disport in 
numbers in the caves below, and play sad havoc with 
salmon fishery. The more adventurous fishermen 
supplement their exiguous incomes by shooting 
from boats and selling their skins. From the signal 
tower on the Head the eye travels over a splendid 
panorama, from Malin Head and Slieve Snatch, in 
Inishowen, away to Choc Fola or the Bloody Fore- 
land, the northwest point of Donegal. The cliffs 
stand up seven hundred feet, in places straight as a 
plummet-line; the wild goats, appearing no bigger 
than rabbits, bound from rock to rock; and the sea- 
gulls are mere white specks on the waves below 

“« How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and cloughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles.” 
The proper complement of the excursion to the 
Horn is to visit it in a boat by sea—an expedition 
which those who are content to endure the tossing at 
the bar will not regret. The Arch lies a mile farther 
west, and from the platform on the top the visitor 
will have no difficulty in making out “M’Swyne’s 
Gun” if a storm is blowing. M’Swyne reserves his 
big shoots for rough weather. When the sea is 
calm and the sun shining it is close season with him 
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NEW GUNPOWDER BICYCLE 
A PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT'S INVENTION..... WASHINGTON TIMES 


A gunpowder bicycle is the latest invention. T. 
M. Freeble, a merchant, of Latrobe, Pa., has just 
invented a most remarkable motor, which, with a 
weight of 8} pounds and a length of 8 inches, will, 
when charged with ordinary gunpowder, carry a 
machine and rider 100 miles. The small cylinder of 
the motor is 3 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, at 
the forward end of which is a box known as the 
exploding chamber. This is two inches long, 1} 
inches high and 13 inches wide. .From the rear end 
of the cylinder projects the driving rod. Above the 
cylinder is the powder magazine, 4 inches in dia- 
meter and 2 inches deep. It is from this magazine 
that the explosive is supplied by means of a feeder 
to the exploding chamber below. 

The motor is fastened on to an ordinary machine, 
in place of the pedals and sprocket chain. The 
driving rod, which takes the place of the chain, is 
similar in action, although much smaller than the 
driving rod of an ordinary engine. The end of this 
rod, which projects from the cylinder, connects 
with a crank attached to the eccentric, which in 
turn is fastened to the axle of the rear wheel of the 
machine. The forcing outward of the driving rod 
from the cylinder causes the crank to revolve, and 
this in turn communicates the motion to the eccen- 
tric and wheel, giving motion to the machine. The 
motor is of one-horse power, and the powder maga- 
zine has a capacity of five pounds. From the front 
of the magazine extends downward a chute leading 
into the exploding chamber. Within the chute 
there is a system of valves governed by a rod which 
follows the machine up and over the forward wheel 
to the handle bar. This rod is used to control the 
speed of the machine, and also used as a brake when 
a gradual stop is required. The valves in the feed 
chute work on what might be called an open-and- 
shut principle. There are three of them—an upper, 
middle and lower one. When one is open the other 
two are closed. That this may be accomplished the 
valves are connected by a bar which has at the 
upper end a cogwheel fitting into a smaller cog 
which governs the valve opening directly from the 
magazine into the chute. The second valve is mid- 
way between the others and acts as a governor to 
both, shutting off the supply when the speed is too 
rapid and increasing it when more speed is desired. 
The third or lower valve opens directly into the ex- 
ploding chamber, and is much heavier than the 
others, for the reason that it has to withstand the 
force of concussion and strain caused by the ex- 
ploding powder. The exploding chamber is the 
heaviest part of the motor. It is constructed of 
steel, and in it the powder explodes as it comes from 
the magazine through the feeder. As the explosion 
occurs a gaseous smoke is generated, which acts 
much the same as steam in that it operates the pis- 
ton-head of the driving rod within the cylinder, one 
end of which is connected with the exploding’ 
chamber. As the volume of this gaseous smoke is 


increased the action of the rod is proportionately 
To 


increased, and an increase of speed results. 





avoid any possibility of explosion of the gases gen- 
erated by the exploding powder, there is a valve at 
the top of the exploding chamber through which 
the excess of gas is automatically allowed to escape. 

The speed of the machine, to a certain extent, 
regulates the action of the valves in the supply 
chute. There is a small thumb-screw arrangement 
in the chute which adjusts the angle of the back of 
the chute, forcing it nearer the valves or increasing 
the speed as the rider may wish. A rod working 
from the rear wheel to the chute opens and closes 
the valves as the wheel revolves and thus allows the 
powder to escape from the magazine. The powder 
is exploded in the exploding chamber to make a 
start in the first instance by concussion. There are 
a series of caps so arranged within the chamber that 
every pressure to the full extent of the governing 
rod leading to the handle bars explodes one. When 
the rider wishes to start the rod is forced down, the 
valves in the chute are opened and a cap within the 
chamber is exploded, causing the machine to start. 
Just the reverse operation causes the entire ma- 
chinery to stop. The drawing upward of the rod 
chutes the valve, causing the flow of powder to 
cease, and, as no more gaseous smoke can be gen- 
erated, the machine comes to a gradual stop. To 
make a sudden stop the ordinary brake is used. 
The motor is fastened on to the frame of the ma- 
chine by a clamp which is in reality a portion of the 
cylinder, and when secured fast nothing except the 
breaking of the machine frame can displace the 
motor from its position. So little powder is ex- 
ploded at a time that there is no smoke and no odor, 
and the action of the motor is so even that riding 
on a machine worked by this method of propulsion 
is much like coasting down a good hill on an ordi- 
nary machine. Foot rests instead of pedals are 
placed at the forward part of the machine on either 
side of the fork, but are much wider than the ordi- 
nary rest, so that there is no fatigue resulting from 
keeping the feet in one position for an extended 
length of time. 





ICE CUTTING IN NEW ENGLAND 


AN AMERICAN WINTER INDUSTRY.......- THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


Ice cutting is peculiarly an American industry, 
originating in New England, for although the use 
of snow and ice to cool drinks is very old, the stor- 
age and sale of ice as a business did not commence 
until 1805, when Frederick Tudor of Boston, cut 
300 tons from his own pond, bought a vessel, be- 
cause no ship owner would take the ice as a cargo, 
and shipped a lot to Martinique, West Indies, where 
the yellow fever was raging. 

The venture was a pecuniary loss, but Tudor per- 
sisted in the trade, and after some years made a 
large fortune from it. In this city Earl Carpenter 
was the first dealer. He manufactured root beer 
and cut the ice on Benedict pond. At first he gave 
away the ice to customers for his beer, but later 
started the trade now supplied by Earl Carpenter & 
Sons. Tudor was laughed at when he commenced, 


for he was told there could be no sale for something 
In fact the value of 


everyone could get in winter. 
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the ice trade, which now involves the investment of 
millions of dollars, was not recognized for years. 
As late as 1831, New York, with the magnificent 
stretch of the Hudson to cut from, imported all the 
ice consumed in the city from Boston. After the 
second war with Great Britain Tudor secured a 
monopoly of the ice trade with the British West 
Indies, and a modification of the heavy port duties 
in favor of all vessels carrying ice. He built store- 
houses at Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, then the 
richest of the British-American possessions, and 
also secured a monopoly of the trade with Havana. 
In 1833 he shipped a cargo of 200 tons to Calcutta, 
and in this and other ventures started an export 
trade that grew to large proportions. In 1836 he 
included South America in his list. In 1842 ice 
was sent to London by other Boston dealers, but 
the American ice never supplanted the ice exported 
from Norway. The industry was confined to New 
England until 1831, when ice was cut from Rock- 
land lake, 30 miles from New York city. 

At the present time the ice cutting industry 
furnishes employment to thousands of men and 
horses in the dull season of the year. The tools 
used were invented substantially in their present 
form by Nathaniel Wyeth of Cambridge, Mass., 
employed by Tudor, about 50 years ago. They 
have undergone improvements in some respects, 
but the best are little different from the forms of the 
first implements. The annual consumption of ice 
in this city is about 160,000 tons, which is the 
amount cut. As about one-third is allowed for 
leakage, this means that perhaps 110,000 tons reach 
the consumer. The ice is furnished by three or 
four large dealers and about eight or ten small ones, 
and the demand is little affected by the introduction 
of artificial ice, which is higher in price. From 
80,000 to go,o00 tons of this ice are sold by the 
Carpenters. 

The processses of ice cutting never vary, and 
some call for considerable skill. They are, briefly: 
Wetting down a light snow, scraping down an ex- 
cess of snow, marking out the field, ploughing and 
cross ploughing, calking the lines, cutting the chan- 
nel and detaching the floats, splitting off the blocks, 
floating to the foot of the elevator, dividing into 
single blocks, hoisting the blocks, sending the 
blocks into the houses, storing in the houses. The 
wetting down of snow is never done except in an 
open winter, when it seems likely that the ice will 
not otherwise form in sufficient thickness. A num- 
ber of men with ice chisels go over the surface of 
the pond, chopping holes in the ice at intervals of 
about six feet. Their weight sinks the ice some- 
what, and the water, rising through the holes, pene- 
trates and is absorbed by the snow, reducing it to 
one-third its thickness when dry. Clear ice is best, 
and the snow ice is never harvested when the other 
can be obtained. A top covering of snow makes 
the ice tougher and less liable to breakage when 
handling. Snow on the shores of the pond is con- 
sidered desirable, to keep the dust from blowing on 
the ice. When it is on the surface of the pond, it 
must be removed, and for this purpose, scrapers are 
used. For light snows these are often nothing 
more than a wide board, six feet long, on runners. 
For heavy snow, the scoop scraper is used. It is 
generally three feet wide, with steel edge, and so 
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shaped that when full it can be tipped and drawn on 
itsown runners. Both of these machines are drawn 
by horses. When the ice is porous snow ice, plan- 
ing is resorted to, but only in extreme cases, from 
the expense. This machine has sides so made as to 
run in the grooves left by the marker, and has a 
steel plane with sharp edge, set between the sides. 
When drawn by two horses, three inches of ice 
may be cut off at once. The shavings are sharp 
and cut the legs of the horses. They are removed 
from the surface by scrapers. The ice is cut into 
blocks 42x21 inches at Mashapaug, although in 
Maine the gauges vary, and a common size is 22x38, 
and other sizes are also run, such as 44x22, 22x32, 
known as the New York size; 22x30 and 22x28, 
All ice men once cut by the old gauge, 42x21, and 
as the elevators and cars at Mashapaug were built 
for that size, it has never been changed. Ice is 
never cut there less than ro inches thick, which 
makes a cake 42x21, weighing 280 pounds. When 
taken on the ice carts in summer these cakes are cut 
in two, and thus made 21 inches square. They are 
then called squares and weigh 14 pounds each for 
every inch in thickness. Ice is often cut 20 inches 
thick on the Kennebec river in Maine, and the com- 
mon shipping gauge for loading vessels is there 
22x32. The wagons used to deliver the ice here are 
built to gauge with six inches in length and four in 
breadth allowed for pieces. 

When the space to be cut has been decided on, a 
reel of line on a hand sled is run out from a stake 
secured in a hole bored in the ice on one side of the 
pond by an ice auger, to a similar hole on the other 
side. This makes, when drawn taut, a straight line, 
which is followed by a hand marker. This marker 
cuts a V-shaped groove in the ice, which is then 
followed by the horse marker. Some of the 
markers straddle the rope and cut on both sides of 
it, and sometimes a board fitted with sights is used. 
The sights are trained on an object on the shore, 
and the marker is run along the sides of the board as 
a pen follows a ruler. 

The marking proceeds rapidly, a good man being 
able to follow the line 50 feet a minute. The first 
line once made, a horse attached to a swing guide 
marker is started, and the line is deepened. The 
marker has teeth like an ice plow, 3$ inches deep, 
and cuts the ice to a depth of 24 inches. When the 
end of the line is reached, the marker, or sheet of 
steel secured by steel bars 21 inches from the plow, 
is thrown over and put in the first groove, and with 
this as a guide the marking goes on, each groove 
serving as guide for the marking of the next. A 
right angle is obtained, and the marking of the 
field in the opposite direction proceeds. After 
marking is finished, the ice plows are brought out 
and used to deepen the grooves. The first ice men 
cut ice by the use of the saw and axe, and the snow 
plow was not invented until 1839. It has now 
reached a perfected point, and the plows, made with 
any number of teeth, and adjusted to cut to any 
depth, cost from $50 to $60 each. The ice plow 
consists of a successsion of curved, blade-like teeth, 
attached to a long beam, and with interspaces in 
the teeth for the escape of the ice chips. These 
teeth clear themselves and carry the chips neatly 
out of the groove with little resistance. Full sets of 
plows to cut to different depths are used, so that one 











size may be used to follow the other, thus cutting the 
field faster than when one plow is used to do all the 
work. The depth cut is according to the weather 
and thickness of the ice. It is customary to leave 
about four inches unplowed. After the plowing, a 
channel for floating the ice to the houses is cut by 
plows which go nearly through the ice. These 
grooves are then followed by saws, and a narrow 
strip of ice is thus cut out and either pressed under 
the other ice or drawn up on the surface by the pike 
poles. The furrows made by the plows are calked 
to prevent the water from getting in and freezing 
again. This calking is an important part of the 
work, and is done with iron chisels four feet long 
and ice chips. Extending along the shores from 
the edge of the pond, are the landward sides of the 
run, or channel. The other side is formed in part 
by the ice, and in part by large wooden floats, 
similar to those used for boat landings. The floats 
are put in a day or so before the cutting commences, 
by sawing out blocks and dropping them into the 
water. The cutting commences near the houses, 
large floats 7 cakes wide and 12 to 24 cakes long, 
being severed with large saws. The first channel is 
wide enough for one of these floats, and as soon as 
it is detached from the main floe, a man with a split- 
ting bar jumps on it to open it up, breaking the 
cakes apart with a heavy chisel, weighing 9 or 10 
pounds. On thick ice the two-tined bars are best, 
while on thin ice those with four tines are generally 
used. The floats are pulled along to the pen or 
open water space, with long pike poles, and broken 
into narrow strips, about seven cakes long, and one 
cake wide. These are sent in the trench and shoved 
along to the elevator, being separated into single 
blocks by a man standing on a plank thrown across 
the run. 

The cakes of ice are sent into the trench in a con- 
tinuous line, the large sections of floats being 
pushed along by long pike poles, with sharpened 
hooks at the end, one side for pulling, the other for 
pushing. The trench ends at an inclined shoot, on 
which runs an endless chain. There are really two 
of these chains, on opposite sides of the incline, and 
connected by bars of wood, four feet apart. The 
open spaces thus left are wide and long enough to 
admit a cake of ice, and as the chains revolve and 
the cross-bars come out of the water, they carry up 
a cake, pushed into position by men with pikes. 
Caught up by the cross-bars, the ice cakes go 
rapidly up the incline until they arrive at a chute 
placed at the level of the ice in the house. There 
are a number of these inclines, and when the ice in 
the house is packed above the level of one, the bars 
in the chain slope are inserted at the opening, and 
another opening made higher up, at the next higher 
plane. Down this plane the ice cakes shoot, the 
descent carrying themalongby theirownmomentum, 
and around a curve into the houses. Although 
separated by partitions and apparently a number of 
houses, ice houses are always built as one, and the 
sloping incline is continued along the inside of the 
house until the place where the packers are working 
. is reached. There the ice cake bumps against a 
curve in the track, designed to stop much of its 
velocity, and is seized by the men with short spikes 
and shoved toa place. Men are stationed all along 
the run to accelerate the progress of the ice when 
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needed, and to guide the cakes. These inner slides 
and switches are movable and are shortened or 
moved as the houses fill. The cakes are pulled off 
the incline by the men in the houses in regular 
order, so that ice is being packed in all the houses 
at the same time. The cakes are packed crosswise, 
one layer heading one way and the next at right 
angles, this being necessary to prevent the joining of 
cracks. Unless the cakes are packed in this man- 
ner, first lengthwise, then sidewise, the ice is liable 
to crack off in summer. Such an accident as that 
happened to the Carpenters’ about 15 years ago, the 
mass taking out the side of the house. The layers 
of ice are never separated from one another, and 
when the topmost point is reached, the cakes go 
over the top of the elevator, which is driven by a 
small engine, and shoot into the houses. The out- 
side work on the pond requires the more skill, but 
the inside work is hardest, and makes necessary a 
sure eye, for the cakes of ice shoot down the incline 
often at a speed of six miles an hour. 

The walls of the ice houses are four feet thick, 
the space being filled with sawdust and wood shav- 
ings. When the ice is not intended for immediate 
use, it is covered with new rye straw, laid on like 
thatching, four to six inches thick. This saves melt- 
age tosome extent. The ice would keep better with 
sawdust between the cakes, but this would necessi- 
tate washing the ice when taken out, and would in- 
crease meltage materially. The straw must not be 
laid on so thick as to prevent evaporation, although 
thick enough to keep off the direct rays of the sun. 
Even with the best constructed houses, the melt- 
age is so great that if left alone from January to 
January, one-third of the contents of the houses 
would melt. The smallest waste from meltage 
comes in the largest houses. The Carpenters figure 
about forty per cent waste from cutting to delivery, 
of which from thirty to thirty-three per cent results 
from the storage in the house. Altogether, during 
the cutting, the ice is handled with sixteen tools, in- 
cluding markers, ploughs, calking bars, chisels, 
triangles for taking off chips, planers, snow scrapers, 
breaking bars, tongs, shovels, iron meshed scoop 
shovels, for taking small pieces of ice from the 
trench, pike poles, V-shaped chisels, sled line and 
reel, boring augers and the refuse sled, for removing 
all impurities from the ice. 

The cost of packing and cutting the ice is a small 
proportion of the cost of the ice, because of the melt- 
age referred to. People sometimes wonder why a 
two years’ supply is not cut in a good year. The 
reason lies in the fact that for a trade requiring 200,- 
000 tons of ice, at least 300,000 tons must be cut, the 
extra 100,000 being allowed for meltage. The sec- 
ond year’s supply would thus melt all through the 
first year and the storage of the extra supply would 
make the investment unprofitable. /.: the same 
time, ice will keep under proper conditions for years. 
The houses on the Gorham side of Mashapaug are 
kept for emergencies and are often only half emptied 
when cutting commences in the following season 
and they are filled again. In 1880, the great short 
year, the cellar of these houses was reached, and ice 
was taken out that had been in there about fifteen 
years. It had melted and united into a solid mass, 
and the use of saws and axes was necessary to sepa- 
rate the pieces. 











TOLD OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 





* * * Herbert Spencer plays billiards rather 


well for a philosopher and he is never wholly sorry 
when he wins the game. Once at the Atheneum 
Club, he played fifty up with an antagonist who be- 
gan by putting the red into the top pocket, and get- 
ting into position for the spot stroke, ran out with- 
out giving the author of the “Synthetic System” a 
chance of handling his cue. It was very provoking 
and at last Mr. Spencer felt constrained to speak. 
“Sir,” he said, “a certain ability at games of skill is 
an indication of a well-balanced mind; but adroit- 
ness such as you have just displayed is, I must inform 
you, strong presumptive evidence of a misspent 
youth.” 

* * * Of Bismarck’s capacity with the bottle 
in his student days many tall stories are told, but he 
was, in fact, a mighty drinker all his life until Dr. 
Schweninger forbade further indulgence because of 
increasing stoutness. He never had any fear of pro- 
fessors, and on several occasions he showed this 
clearly in the class room and elsewhere. On one 
occasion, says a German paper, he was brought be- 
fore a university judge to be questioned because he 
had the night before thrown a bottle into the street 
through the window of a beer hall. He entered 
the presence of the judge clad not in the conven- 
tional dress suit obligatory on such occasions, but 
wearing his long smoking coat, a big pair of riding 
boots and white leather pantaloons. He was vig- 
orously smoking a long pipe, and his ferocious- 
looking English bulldog accompanied him, to the 
great terror of the judge, who, retreating behind a 
chair, timidly asked Bismarck what he wanted. 
“Nothing at all,” was the cool reply, “but you seem 
to want me,” and he showed the summons. The 
dog was sent away, and the judge began to ask how 
the bottle got into the street. Bismarck said it must 
have flown there. “But what power caused this 
bottle’s flight?” persisted the judge. “It partly con- 
sisted, sir,” replied Bismarck, “in the contraction of 
the muscles, partly in the impelling forward of the 
arms. To illustrate’—and the student picked up a 
heavy ink well and aimed it at the judge, who saw 
the point and dismissed the case. 

* * * Senator Voorhees is an eloquent law- 
yer and is justly noted for his influence over a jury. 
Sometimes, however, he has met his match among 
the hard-headed, back-country lawyers with whom 
now and then he contests a case. 

A few years ago he was once engaged in a suit 
before a justice of the peace, to defend a young lady, 
in an action against the bank. The case was a weak 
one, but Mr. Voorhees endeavored to work on the 
feelings of the court. He depicted the sufferings of 
his client until the sympathy of the “Squire” was so 
aroused that tears trickled down the old gentleman’s 
cheeks. But the decision was a disappointment. 

“The plaintiff,” said the Squire, “is a woman, and 
her counsel has for the last hour, touched the sym- 
pathy of the court in her behalf. I am glad of it, 
but I think, under the law, that justice is on the side 
of the bank. I therefore will find in favor of the 
bank, and let the record show that Mrs. —— has the 
full sympathy of the court.” 


Mr. Voorhees tells another story of emotional 
eloquence which came to an ignominious end. He 
had succeeded in delivering an appeal which had 
brought tears to the eyes of several jurymen. Then 
arose the prosecuting attorney, a gruff old man, with 
a piping voice and nasal twang. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, deliberately helping him- 
self to a pinch of snuff.- “You might as well under- 
stand from the beginning that I am not boring for 
water.” 

This proved so effectual a wet blanket to the 
emotions excited by Mr. Voorhees, that he realized 
the futility of his own “boring.” 

* * * Robert Louis Stevenson, in his book of 
essays entitled Across the Plains, gives an ex- 
ample of what he calls the “uncivil kindness” of 
Americans—that rough friendliness which, in its 
contradictory character, is so bewildering to the 
foreigner newly landed. He says: 

It was immediately after I had left the emigrant 
train, and I am told that I looked like a man at 
death’s door, so much had the long journey shaken 
me. I sat at the end of the car, and the catch being 
broken and myself sick and feverish, I had to 
hold the door open with my foot for the sake of 
air. 

In this attitude my leg barred the newsboy from 
his box of merchandise. I made haste to let him 
pass when I observed that he was coming; but I was 
busy with a book, and so, once or twice, he came 
upon me unawares. 

On these occasions he most rudely-struck my foot 
aside, and though I myself apologized, as if to show 
him the way, he answered me never a word. I chafed 
furiously, and I fear the next time it would have 
come to words; but suddenly I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder, and a large, juicy pear was put into my 
hand. 

It was the newsboy, who had observed that I was 
looking ill, and so made me this present out of a 
tender heart. 

For the rest of the journey I was petted like a sick 
child; he lent me newspapers, thus depriving himself 
of his legitimate profit on their sale, and came repeat- 
edly to sit by me and cheer me up. 

* * * An Oakland, California, bootblack 
deserves special mention as an honest man who 
would not deceive his patrons. When ie first went 
into business, six years ago, he put up a sign which 
read: 

“Joe Garibaldi, bootblack. 
dren.” 

Each succeeding year found him deserving of 
more sympathy, for he kept amending the sign until 
it read, eight small children. A few days ago Joe’s 
bootblack stand was locked for a whole day, and 
when he returned the next morning, he confided to 
the butcher’s boy that his baby had died. His first 
work was to amend the sign so that it might not 
mislead the public, and it then read, “Joe Garibaldi, 
bootblack. Has seven small children.” Then, to 
avoid being placed in a false position before the 
public, he added with his finger and shoe-blacking, 
“One he die.” 


Has two small chil- 
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WINTER SPORTS IN 


SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


FRIESLAND 
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No amusements in our own country are apt to be 
so disappointing as those dependent upon ice, so 
great are the uncertainties and discomforts which 
hang around them. We have to contend with an 
ever-varying temperature, an ever-rising wind, or 
an ever-falling snow; and the two or three days when 
favorable circumstances unite to give us good skat- 
ing, on clear ice and in calm air, are usually just 
enough to whet our appetites for more. Before 
this winter is too far advanced some skaters might be 
glad to know that in the small country of Friesland, 
a fourteen hours’ journey from London by Harw:ch 
and the Hook, such ice can be found, and such op- 
portunities of enjoying it, as surpass even the dreams 
of those born and bred among the mists and mud of 
London. 

Leeuwaarden is the capital of Friesland, and no 
better centre can be chosen from which to see thor- 
oughly well the northern parts of the country; and it 
was a hitherto unknown delight to us when we 
visited the place, and gained the experience here set 
forth, to feel that we might plan tours for days ahead 
with the certainty of their fulfillment, when we knew 
that every canal was bearing from end to end, and 
that the very sea hugged the shore in its grasp of 
ice. All sports dependent on frost can be had here 
to perfection. The skater has hundreds of miles of 
shining black ice, leading him in all directions to 
towns and villages of the quaintest description. The 
sleigh driver can hire well-sharpened, good horses 
to draw the marvelous old erections on runners in 
which the natives love to risk their lives. The ice- 
boat racer, who can trim and steer his craft so as to 
beat the Amsterdam express, may save himself the 
trouble of taking rooms in the inn, for half Leeu- 
waarden would be proud to claim him as guest. 

Racing on skates is much more common than rac- 
ing in boats, and it was to this scene of excitement 
that on the morning of our arrival we first turned 
our steps. The course was an oblong sheet of per- 
fect ice, protected by ropes from the thronging of 
many spectators. The competitors, men and 
women, with the umpires and ice sweepers, were 
the only people within the shining enclosure, and as 
we approached the rope a women’s race had just 
started. There were eight of them, dressed alike 
in short skirts and thin woolen blouses without 
sleeves, cut low at the neck. The scene was a most 
exciting one as the efforts of each girl were accel- 
erated and redoubled by the cheers of interested per- 
sonal admirers from among the spectators, and the 
winner was greeted with shouts of applause, prob- 
ably as much valued by her as the two-pound prize 
that she received. 

The next competition was for the championship 
of Friesland in the yearly race that is run between 
representatives from all the towns and villages in 
the country. The men were dressed in tights of 
dark stockinet cloth, and wore the ordinary Fries- 
land skates. These skates are very low and long in 
the blade, and project six inches beyond the foot of 
the wearer; they have no screws or clasps of any 


kind whatever, but are fastened to the sole of the 
boot by leather thongs at the toe and the heel. We 
found the native skate quite impossible when at- 
tempting even the simplest figures, but indispensable 
if the object of the skater were to cover the ground 
rapidly, and during our stay in Friesland and Hol- 
land we wore no others. 

The winner of the championship was a young man 
of about five-and-twenty, who had already distin- 
guished himself by winning local prizes. He 
skated almost all the time with his arms stretched 
out in front of him, and the speed that he kept up to 
the very end was quite a wonderful exhibition of 
the powers of good training. 

The spectators had nearly as great an interest for 
us as the racers, for most of them wore the Friesland 
national costume, the men knee-breeches, coat and 
waistcoat of blue velveteen, ornamented with hand- 
some silver buttons; the women brightly-colored 
blouses, with quaint white head dresses, from which 
large gold ornaments projected in spiral twists three 
or four inches beyond each ear. ‘ 

During our tour we had opportunities of seeing 
most of the winter amusements of the people, of 
which, after skating, dog-driving and ice-boat sail- 
ing are much the most popular. Of the former we 
saw a great deal, and were delighted with the strong 
friendly feeling shown between the drivers and their 
dogs. There seemed to be no special breed kept 
for this purpose, but little and big dogs ran along 
harnessed together, seemingly quite proud of the 
responsibility of dragging their lazy masters. 
When we were in Amsterdam we met a Dutchman 
who was an enthusiast on sleighing. He had got 
together with great expense and difficulty a team of 
four large, perfectly-matched dogs, belonging to an 
especially hardy breed. He drove them in a beauti- 
fully made sleigh, so light that the smallest touch 
sent it over the ice. Men given to racing greatly 
prefer to do so over frozen snow, as they cannot pre- 
vent the dogs slipping on the ice and keeping each 
other back. Horses, on the other hand, with their 
long spikes at each heel, speed down the canals as 
independently as the skater, and with apparently 
less risk of falling, for we never saw an accident. 

Ice-boat sailing is almost too dangerous to be in- 
dulged in by the ordinary traveler desirous of re- 
turning home alive. Whenever there is wind 
enough to take a boat quicker than a man can skate, 
the canals are rendered unsafe to harmless passen- 
gers by these triangular boards on iron runners that 
flash past terrified travelers with the speed of light- 
ning, not even attempting to ring the warning bell 
with which the cyclist prepares us to be knocked 
down. It is when the thaws of March set in, coat- 
ing the surface of the ice with an inch or two of 
water, that this means of locomotion is most em- 
ployed. Then every adaptable plank in the country 
is knocked into an ice-boat, sails are rigged out, and 
many a thirty miles of ice is covered in as many 
minutes by a plucky pair of men skilled in ways 
of sail-setting and steering. While we were in 
Friesland there was not a single day of wind; the 
sky was as cloudlessly blue as in summer, and the 
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letters of ice-boats, who provide the means of death 
for five merks a head, were well-nigh reduced to 
despair. It was only when we left Friesland, and 
entered the most populated districts of Holland, 
that we saw ice-sailing in its glory, and I shall never 
forget the wonderful sight of a race between two 
boats on the Zuyder Zee, from Monnikendam, on the 
mainland, to the island of Marken, about three miles 
off the coast. A Dutchman who witnessed the sight 
with us said that the danger of being run away with 
was so great that the men within the boats often 
wore skates to let themselves over the side inanemer- 
gency, and so escape with less risk of having their 
necks broken. 


REMINISCENCES OF A GIRAFFE HUNT 
ee Dh, FID so 10.0 6:6:6:66:6 500s 0:60:46: 0:4:90: 066 -c 0000s +6 eeereee GAMELAND 

The best-known giraffe country is in the wild 
western portion of Khama’s country, in and around 
Bamangwato, South Africa. There were six of us 
in the company, an Englishman and myself, a 
mounted Bamangwato hunter and three desert-bred 
Masarwa bushmen. The Englishman, Lord Don 
Homily, and myself were each equipped with a light 
field-glass and a rifle, and two hunting wagons, 
containing provisions, etc., were taken along. The 
four men accompanying us each carried a native 
hatchet, assegai and skin cloak, and they, lean, thin- 
legged and lithe-limbed, as they were, looked as 
keen as hawks. In fact, their part of the business 
was to conduct the spooring operations. 

Just as the sun was rising and the golden yellow 
streaks of brilliant hue pierced the azure blue of the 
morning heaven, we quitted the wagons and struck 
out into a vast, wearisome, waterless flat, masked 
here and there with bush and low forest. After 
three hours and a half we halted for half an hour. 
The sun was broiling hot, almost hot enough to cook 
a beefsteak ; the desert, sandy and trackless, reflected 
the heat of a tropic sun; but we were nearing the 
veldt in which the giraffe were feeding and every 
precaution had to be taken. Slowly we remounted 
while the African wind blew hot in our faces, and 
our bodies were bathed in profuse perspiration. 
Gray sand and shriveled mopani trees gave place to 
a reddish-hued soil and gigantic giraffe acacias. 
Curious tracks, reminding one of a huge and elon- 
gated cow’s foot, revealed the footprints of a troop 
of giraffe, which doubtless had been feeding in that 
locality at early morning. 

Shortly afterward the mounted Bamangwato 
hunter spies, above some green foliage in front, the 
shapely necks of five or six great giraffe, which, in 
the same instant, see the pursuers. Things now 
brighten up wonderfully; girths are tightened, the 
bushmen’s eyes are gleaming excitedly, while, as the 
giraffe in some commotion swing off with an ap- 
parently lazy gait, we snatch our rifles from the 
hands of the Masarwa spoorers and give hot pursuit 
to the game. As my chestnut-sorrel horse bore me 
onward, I could not but notice the difference in 
coloring between the individual members of the 
giraffe troop. One was a dark chestnut streaked 
with black. He was the bull and the captain of the 
herd. A cow of brilliant tawny orange color with a 
beautifully symmetrical neck followed him. Two 
other cows just behind her were of a paler and more 
subdued tint, while in the rear of all was shuffling 
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along a stilty, half-grown calf, of a washy fawn color. 
Suddenly I heard a hard thud behind me and, look- 
ing around, I saw that the horse of Don Homily had, 
in crossing a grassy clearing, put its foot into a 
jackal’s earth and unhorsed his rider. However, 
neither man nor horse was hurt, and Don Homily 
vaulted lightly into the saddle again and set his pony 
at its hardest gallop while he kept knocking his rifle 
against his boot, as he thundered along, to relieve 
the weapon from the dark-red sand. 

There are two animals, the elephant and giraffe, 
whose gait is very deceptive to the hunter. To see 
a troop of giraffe or elephants trotting you would 
not believe they were going very fast; but try to run 
one down once with the fastest pony you can obtain 
in Africa and you will soon have cause to change 
your opinion. Giraffes run or walk by moving the 
two limbs on one side simultaneously—as does the 
camel—and their greatest speed is attained by a 
series of ambling bounds, in which the hind legs 
spread very widely and awkwardly. 

During the pursuit I had driven the herd pretty 
hard but was unable to get a decent shot at them. 
Still in attempting to steer clear of me some of them 
came within a hundred yards of Don Homily. As 
the grotesque procession swung past, my lord leaped 
from his pony, took careful aim at the foremost ani- 
mal and pulled the trigger. The shot was fruitless. 
But now the giraffes were approaching me. Then 
seeing another enemy in my small personality they 
swerve to the left and dash like mad down a steep 
incline, I urge my horse with knee and spur and 
voice to his utmost until at last I am within fifty 
yards of the orange-hued female. Leaping off my 
animal I fire a shot at her which hits her and brings 
her to the ground. But she is again on her feet 
and runs, it seems to me, faster than ever. But an- 
other shot is fired, and neatly lodged in her shoul- 
der, she again falls. Ere she is able to rise the sec- 
ond time a bullet has found its way to her heart and 
she is dead. 

This is the only game we managed to get during 
our hunt, though the Bamangwato hunter wounded 
one of the other cows. The Englishman, who, by 
the way, was an excellent sportsman, was much 
chagrined and crestfallen over his ill luck. But he 
forgot his troubles that night in a present sent to him 
of good old Port wine, which, I'll assure you, went 
very well with the giraffe steaks. I have a portion 
of the hide of that giraffe yet. Two pairs of gloves 
were made from it, one of which I still possess and 
the other I gave to.a certain little maiden in West 
Philadelphia on my return to the United States. 





INDOOR FOOTBALL 
EB. 8. HOCH. .cccccsccccccescccccccosees THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


Much may be said at the outset against indoor 
football. “Such a hothouse idea,” it will be cried 
at once by open-air advocates of the sport, “is com- 
pletely contrary to the spirit of the game.” Football, 
they say, was conceived in the open, for the green 
gridiron and the stiff fall air. 

This at first thought seems true. It does go 
against the sturdy football lover to think of his sport 
being moved away from the invigorating, enthusing, 
outdoor atmosphere to a specially-prepared place 
within doors. It seems to him like a losing of the 
game’s birthright—its charm, its individuality. 
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But this new idea is not really so bad as it seems. 
Inside a sufficiently large and high building, free 
from structural or environing interference, it may 
be carried on in every respect as well as out of 
doors; indeed, so far as the game is concerned, with 
more safety, greater accuracy and a higher degree 
of skill. The players need not suffer materially 
from a close and, as a consequence, an enervating 
atmosphere. This difficulty is offset by the use of 
fans. Vitality, strength and vigor may be kept up 
quite as well within doors as without. The playing 
may be by far more sure, safe and regular. There 
is no slipping on wet sod or green turf; no wallow- 
ing in the mud nor drenching in the rain; no wet ball 
to fumble, no contrary wind to spoil a well-kicked 
goal or a nicely-started punt. All these exterior dis- 
advantages and unpleasant conditions are removed. 
The accidental element of the game is eliminated 
or reduced to a minimum. The success of each at- 
tempt at a gain by an eleven depends directly on the 
strength or skill of the team, and upon nothing else. 

The Chicago-Michigan game on Thanksgiving 
Day, in the Coliseum at Chicago, demonstrated all 
this. I studied closely the action of the two con- 
tending elevens, and my observations forced me to 
these conclusions. The scarcity of fumbling in this 
game told of a clean, dry ball and sure-footed play- 
ers. The magnificent punting of Herschberger 
showed what can be done by a good man in the ab- 
sence of interfering winds. The team work, alto- 
gether, was quick, solid and more precise than it 
possibly could have been on an open greensward. 


The play during the entire game was down to its 
fine points, and no chance went against good work. 
The roof of the Coliseum was high enough to afford 
ample air space for the kicking. The arc lights, 
which were secured to the railing around the bottom 
of the galleries, were turned on in the middle of the 
game, and in no way interfered with either players or 


spectators. The playing field was bottomed with 
properly tramped earth. 

While the Chicago-Michigan game was being 
played in the Coliseum, it was raining in torrents 
on the roof. Two other prominent football games 
were being played in the city on the same day, and 
they were fierce, ungainly and, perhaps, unhealthy 
scrambles in the rain and mud. The audiences 
meanwhile stood and shivered un.’-r umbrellas and 
mackintoshes. 

The weather in any part of the football region of 
the country is uncertain during the entire football 
season and especially during the latter part of it. 
The prospect, therefore, of a dry amphitheatre, per- 
fect in appointment and easy of access, where one 
may see the last great game of a season and remain 
comfortable, certainly is pleasant to contemplate. 
The Romans carried off all their great athletic affairs 
in some such inside places—their chariot races and 
gladiatorial combats and the like. And are we of 
this generation more hardy than were they? 


THE GAME OF PERFUMES 


A JAPANESE AMUSEMENT........ssccesccccecccces NEW YQRK HERALD 


The curator of the Burlington Fine Arts Club of 
London, England, recently received a consignment 
of exquisite lacquered ware from Japan. Upon 
searching through his treasures to find if there was 
anything newer or more fascinating than usual 
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among them he lighted upon a quantity of lacquered 
boxes from six inches to a foot square, and when he 
opened one of them he found a veritable surprise in 
store. They were samples of the Japanese “Game 
of Perfumes.” The lacquering had been done by 
the great Japanese artists of the eighteenth century, 
Komas, Kajikawas and Shunshos. The incrusted 
illustrations on the covers of these boxes referred 
mostly to medizval tales of Japanese chivalry, such 
as the Oriental scholar discovers blazoned through 
the romances of “Genji Monogatari.” The con- 
tents consisted of tiny receptacles full of fragrant 
wood of various descriptions; of a minute brazier, a 
silver spatula, and a silver-plated mica platter. 
There were also a few pieces of carefully prepared 
charcoal, and a very considerable number of daintily 
designed counters accompanying each box—each 
corresponding in name to a certain’one of the per- 
fumes to be burned. The game was thus begun: 
One of the incense bearing jars was emptied of a 
small part of its contents (by means of the silver 
spatula) on to the silver-plated mica platter. A 
piece of charcoal was then inserted in the brazier 
and lighted, and while it was burning the silver 
platter containing the incense was suspended by its 
handle over the flame until the fumes of incense 
permeated the air. The point of the game (which 
could be participated in by any number of persons 
who could sit around the table comfortably) was to 
guess the name of the perfume consumed, choose 
out the counter corresponding to it and put it in its 
proper place on the checker board which also ac- 
companied each box. 

It is clear that the Japanese were more skilled in 
distinguishing odors than the inhabitants of modern 
Western lands. Incense was first brought into 
Japan by Buddhist missionaries in the sixth cen- 
tury. They came, no doubt, from any one of the 
various Tartar Lamasaries in Thibet, or beyond. 

The earliest mention that I can unearth from Japa- 
nese literature of this “incense game” occurs in the 
tenth century among the “Genji Monogatari” ro- 
mances already referred to. It was not, however, 
until the close of the fifteenth century, which marks 
the most flourishing era of the Japanese Renais- 
sance, that this incense game was most in vogue. 
It was at this period in Japanese history that the 
olfactory sense was raised to the level of a fine art. 
Didron, the noted French archeologist, describes in 
his Annals a Brittany peasant who came to Paris 
a little before the date of the French Revolution with 
a cabinet of drawers which he called a “Harmonium 
of Perfumes.” And it gave the cosmopolitan audi- 
ences quite a new sensation to have their nostrils so 
deliciously thrilled with fugues and sonatas of per- 
fume. D. McFarlan Moore of New Jersey, the 
well-known electrician, has also a most ingenious 
smelling cabinet, which is just like a musical box. 
He can play an aria in odors. In future we shall 
not only be delighted by a symphony for each sense, 
but we will also have a symphony of all the senses. 
Then our theatres will be provided with a network 
of pipes, similar to gas pipes, under the floor, with a 
jet or nozzle for each seat, so that when a scene de- 
picted upon the stage is located in a Southern pine 
forest the realism is made more complete because each 
person in the audience actually enjoys a whiff of the 
healthful balsam. 
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OF THE POETS * 


By ALEXANDER SMALI. 


Last things are proverbially precious. They are 
often cherished merely on account of their associa- 
tions, and invested with a charm which bears no re- 
lation to their intrinsic value. But the last words 
of our poets are surely worthy of being held doubly 
dear as the utterances of those who are gifted with 
“the vision and the faculty divine,” and who draw- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, near to the gates 
of Eternity may be not unreasonably supposed to 
be specially inspired with some message for the 
world. 

We shall submit to the reader’s consideration six 
examples of last poems all interesting in themselves, 
and very significant when viewed in relation to the 
lives of the writers; some of them indeed invested 
with the deepest pathos when we consider the cir- 
cumstances in which they were written. Three 
poems are by Keats, Shelley, and Byron, and three 
by Whittier, Longfellow, and Browning. And what 
a remarkable difference exists between these two 
sets of great men! The first three all died young, 
their lives resembled the brief, bright meteor’s flash, 
their deaths were tragic and untimely; the last three 
all lived to a good old age, their lives were like a 
summer’s day with its sunshine and its rain, ending 
in the quiet splendor of a peaceful sunset. All were 
divinely gifted, but they did not all equally recognize 
their gift to be divine and use it for noble ends; and 
it will be noticed that while the last utterance of 
Keats, Byron, and Shelley are more or less sad, de- 
spairing, and remorseful, those of Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Browning, as befits men of Christian 
faith and hope, are calm, peaceful, and triumphant. 


KEATS 


Keats’s tragic life story is too well known to be 
repeated here. Passionately in love, and full of 
ambition, he was struggling against adverse fate and 
hoping to realize by his poetry sufficient wealthtoen- 
able him to realize his dreams of happiness, when he 
fell a prey to consumption. When this insidious 
and fatal disease laid its hand upon him he was 
smarting under the cruel attacks of critics who had 
laughed his poetry to scorn; but the bitterest an- 
guish he suffered arose from the awful thought that 
he must be parted now forever from the woman he 
loved. What wonder that under such an accumu- 
lation of misery his soul sank into despair, and he 
deemed his name “writ in water”? With the aid ofa 
generous publisher who advanced £100 on the copy- 
right of Endymion, poor Keats, accompanied by his 
faithful friend Severn, sailed from Gravesend in 
September, 1820, on a voyage to Italy, in a vain 
search for health. The ship, the Maria Crowther, 
was driven about in the Channel for a fortnight by 
adverse winds. Off the Dorset coast one day it lay 
becalmed, and Keats, accompanied by his friend, 
ventured ashore. “For a moment,” says Severn, 
“he became like his former self; he was in a part that 
he already knew, and showed me the splendid cav- 
erns and grottoes with a poet’s pride as though they 
had been his by birthright. When we returned to 
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the ship he wrote for me on a blank leaf in a folio 
volume of Shakespeare’s poems which had been 
given him by a friend, and which he gave me in 
memory of our voyage, the following magnificent 
sonnet”: 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art, 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night 
And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors; 
No! yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake forever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


This was the last poetic effort Keats made; hence- 
forth he wrote nothing but letters to his friends, full 
of pathetic anticipation of his approaching fate. A 
few months after he had penned these touching 
lines poor Keats breathed his last in the arms of 
Severn, and was buried in the cemetery of Monte 
Testaccio in Rome, of which Shelley said it might 
make one in love with death to be buried in so sweet 
a place. 


SHELLEY 


When Shelley wrote his last poem he was living 
at Casa Magni, near Lerici, which he left in com- 
pany with Williams, on board the Don Juan, in that 
ill-fated voyage to Leghorn to meet Leigh Hunt and 
Byron. It will be remembered by readers of his 
life that he was reading Keats’s poems when the boat 
went down. His body was burned on a funeral 
pyre, and the ashes buried beside those of Keats 
in Rome. His last poem was entitled The Tri- 
umph of Life, the word “triumph” being taken to 
signify a pageant rather than a jubilation. The poet 
represents himself as resting on the slope of a green 
Apennine, beneath the shade of an old chestnut 
tree, when in a waking trance he beholds a vision. 
He sees in his vision a numberless multitude of hu- 
man beings hurrying along a dusty way, each ab- 
sorbed in his own pursuits, “some flying from the 
thing they feared and some seeking the object of 
another’s fear.” Then appeared awonderful chariot, 
with a shape that sat therein, whose eyes were 
banded. On the blind charioteer drove, and wher- 
ever the chariot rolled, the captive multitude rushed 
behind. It was a vision of life taking captive the 
powers of man. The poet questions one of the 
forms he sees, and is told that the one form that inter- 
ests him is Napoleon, another Cesar, and so forth. 

The true natures of self-seeking men are revealed 
to the entranced poet; he sees those who have suc- 
cumbed, and those who through contempt of life 
have been victorious. 

Thus on the way 
Mask after mask fell from the countenance 
And form of all; and long before the day 
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Was old, the joy which waked like Heaven’s glance 

The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died; 

And some grew weary of the ghastly dance 

And fell as I have fallen by the wayside:— 

Those soonest from whose forms most shadows 
passed 

And least of strength and beauty did abide. 

Then, “What is life?” I cried— 


Thus abruptly does the unfinished poem close,— 
symbol of Shelley’s own short and troubled life—an 
unanswered question, an unsolved riddle of the Uni- 
verse. 


BYRON 


If we turn to Shelley’s great contemporary, Byron, 
we find his last poem no less significant. It was 
written on the morning of the 22d January, 1824— 
his last birthday—at fever-haunted Missolonghi, 
where he had gone to take up the forlorn hope of 
liberty in Greece, with a presentiment that he would 
never return. No one who knows the kind of life 
that Byron lived need be surprised to find that his 
last poetic utterance was one of remorse and despair. 
Naturally passionate, vain, and proud, he inherited 
a fatal dower of evil, and his unfortunate upbring- 
ing did nothing to correct this fatal tendency. He 
wanted that reverence and self-control, without 
which no life comes to sovereign power. Though 
greatly gifted he prostituted his talents to base ends 
and sowed the evil seeds from which he was to reap 
such a bitter harvest. There was a gleam of nobler 
light at the last; and nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving of it. 

The poem itself is too well known to need quota- 
tion. These are its most characteristic lines: 


My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love. I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


LONGFELLOW 

For our first “swan-song” of the latter-day 
poets we shall take the last poem of Longfellow. 
It is the glory of this American poet that he has en- 
tered so deeply into the joys and sorrows of com- 
mon life, and voiced the universal aspirations of hu- 
manity in lines so sweetly beautiful that they have 
become household words. He had his own sor- 
rows; but on the whole his long life was placid, 
healthy, happy, and spent in the pursuit of noble 
ends. He was beloved of all, and died honored and 
mourned by troops of friends. He went to his 
grave, as Bryant says, “sustained and soothed by an 
unfaltering trust.” He had faith in the divine order 
and government of the world, and believed that all 
things were being guided to some wise end. And 
therefore it is that in his last poem, The Bells of San 
Blas, written on 15th March, 1882, though he gives 
momentary expression to regret for the vanished 
past, he looks to the future with calm faith and hope: 


Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled ; 
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Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


O bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again; 
The past is deaf to your prayer! 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


WHITTIER 


After Longfellow, one naturally thinks of his 
countryman, Whittier, the Quaker poet, the bard of 
Emancipation, beloved of John Bright. His last 
published poem was the tribute to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, on his birthday (29th August, 1892). 
Written by one venerable poet to another, the last 
survivors of America’s great literary men, these 
verses are very touching, and surely breathe a spirit 
worthy of one even then standing so near to the 
sublime realities of eternity: 


Life is no holiday: therein 
Are want and woe and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears; and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed or late, 
When at the Eternal Gate, 

We leave the words and works we call our owe 
And lift void hands alone, 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll: 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


BROWNING 


Last of all, we come to one who was the con- 
temporary of our Laureate—the heroic-souled 
Robert Browning. If ever a man lived a full and 
happy life, it was he; and his end was worthy of his 
life. His last poem is the Epilogue to Asolando, 
and no more fitting close could be found to his life 
and work. . “Never say of me that I am dead,” were 
his own words to a friend, notlong before he breathed 
his last at Venice. One evening, just before his last 
illness, he was reading the proofs of Asolando. He 
read aloud the first of the two verses, which here 
follow, to his daughter-in-law and sister, and said: 
“It almost looks like bragging to say this, and as if 
I ought to cancel it, but it is the simple truth, and as 
it’s truth, it shall stand.” And what nobler epitaph 
could the great poet have than these noble lines of 
his own: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep, to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should 
be, 
Strive and thrive! cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There, as here!” 
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Madame Paul Blouet translates her husband’s 
(Max O’Rell) books into English from the original 
French. She is an English woman by birth, but 
learned French as a child, and speaks it with perfect 
ease. 


Speaking of the author of Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, a writer in the London Literary World says: 
“Finally, as regards his personality, the impression 
Mr. Hardy makes upon a stranger is that of a retir- 
ing and modest man of letters. There is nothing 
‘about him to indicate the poseur or the prophet.” 


The novelist Crackenthorpe, whose melancholy 
death in Paris recently created a sensation in Lon- 
don literary circles, was a great-grandson of Canon 
Cookson, whose sister married Wordsworth. 


Captain Mahan has been elected a vestryman in 
All Angels Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York. 

Professor Arlo Bates of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, addressing the grammar school teachers in 
Boston, said: “The literature best for adults is the 
literature best for the children.” 


Aiter Conan Doyle’s first story had been refused 
by eleven publishers, he managed to sell it for £25. 
Sir Walter Besant’s first novel lay, after having been 
rejected by the publishers, for some years in a corner 
of his study. He finally burned it. 


Mr. William Morris was the richest British poet 
of his time except Lord Tennyson. His estate, the 
value of which has lately been announced as £55,059, 
very nearly approached the late Laureate’s £57,206, 
but was, of course, due more to his business than his 
poetry. 

M. Frangois Coppée’s fondness for cats as pets is 
so well known that there was great fitness in plac- 
ing his name first upon the jury of awards at the re- 
cent cat show in Paris. Such other well-known men 
as Emile Zola, André Theuriet, and Catulle Mendés 
also figured on the list, and were instrumental in de- 
ciding that after this there shall be an annual “Ex- 
position Féline Internationale.” 


The San Francisco Argonaut is responsible for 
the following bit of gossip: Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
the famous “poetess of passion,” has just celebrated 
her forty-third birthday. She married a silver-plate 
drummer some years ago, and her muse has since 
become much more sedate. 


Prince Troubetzkoy, the young Russian painter 
who married Amélie Rives a few months ago, spends 
his time between London, Paris, and New York. 
He painted several portraits for the famous English 
Book of Beauty, and Gladstone, Lord Dufferin, 
and George Meredith have also been among his 
sitters. He stands over six feet two in his stockings, 
is a fine athlete, and is now in his thirty-second year. 
He is half an American, his mother having been a 
Miss Winans of New York. 


Says the Critic: Some light may be thrown upon 
the question who is the most popular American 
novelist by a reference to the numbers of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels which have been sold in the United 


States alone, without considering the large number 
sold in England and her colonies, or the numerous 
translations made into French, German, Italian and 
other languages. His first book, Mr. Isaacs, for 
example, is now in its fifty-third thousand, while 
Saracinesca scores more than 110,000. Sant Ilario, 
Don Orsino, Dr. Claudius, Katharine Lauderdale, 
The Three Fates, The Ralstons, Casa Braccio, and 
Pietro Ghisleri follow in the order named. The sale 
of Mr. Crawford’s novels in the United States has 
been, we are assured, upwards of 500,000 copies, 
even according to the incomplete estimate upon 
which this information is based, wherein one of the 
lesser novels is not mentioned at all and some years’ 
sales of others (formerly published by other firms 
than Mr. Crawford’s present publishers) are not in- 
cluded. 

The late Mrs. W. H. Brookfield was the woman 
whose mind most stimulated that of William M. 
Thackeray. He drew her as Lady Castlewood in 
Henry Esmond, the book he liked best of all his 
writings. 

“T take my work too seriously,” writes Hall Caine 
to a friend who had asked him whether he cared for 
the criticism his books received, “and I am too much 
immersed in it and in love with it either to be carried 
away by the warmest eulogy or disturbed by the 
severest censure.” 


Mrs. F. A. Steel, whose Indian stories directly 
challenge comparison with those of Mr. Kipling, 
furnishes another example of the success of one 
who comes to literature comparatively late in life, 
like the author of Trilby. 


M. Paul Bourget’s Tragic Idyll has been drama- 
tized and produced at the Gymnase in Paris, with 
Mme. Jane Hading in the leading rdle. 


As in the case of Charles Reade, there has lately 
been a revival of popular interest in the novels of 
Wilkie Collins. 


Mr. Robert Barrett Browning is establishing a 
school at Asolo, Italy, for the benefit of girls em- 
ployed in the silk mills there, thus linking still closer 
to that spot the memory of the poet. 


Herbert Spencer has completed his life work with 
the volume on the Principles of Sociology. He is 
now seventy years old, and has been engaged upon 
this work for thirty-six years, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has been an invalid for the greater part 
of his life. 


Ian Maclaren says that Harold Frederic is the 
American writer who is most widely read in England 
at present. 

Waitman Barbe, the successful young Southern 


author, has just published a dainty volume of short 
stories with the title In the Virginias. They are 


illustrated by John Pettig, a Cincinnati artist. 
These stories will add to the author’s reputation. 
His first book, a volume of poems, Ashes and In- 
cense, was cordially praised by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the London Saturday Review, Boston 
Home Journal, and the critics generally in this 
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country and abroad. Mr. Barbe is a young man 
about thirty years of age and is a member of the 
faculty of the University of West Virginia. 


Cornell University has not only a Kipling So- 
ciety, but the complete collection—some 200 vol- 
umes—of that defunct rival of the Tauchnitz Edi- 
tion, The English Library, founded by Kipling’s 
brother-in-law, the late Wolcott Balestier, who was 
also his collaborator in the Naulahka, and who was 
for a year or two a rather erratic undergraduate at 
Ithaca. Some of Kipling’s best work—The Light 
that Failed, The Phantom Rickshaw, Mine Own 
People, Soldiers Three, Barrack-Room Ballads, 
etc.—appeared in the English Library. Cornell is, 
therefore, an appropriate spot for the creation of a 
Kipling Society. 

M. Melchoir de Vogiié, member of the French 
Academy and of the Chamber of Deputies, is mak- 
ing his début as a romancer. His first attempt at 
fiction is called Jean d’Agréve and is being pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The first 
part of the novel is a pretty love story, the scene be- 
ing laid in a French island of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck, the Alabama poet, is 
in New York for the winter. Last May he was 
ordered abroad by his physician, and, after passing 
a most interesting summer in Engiand, France and 
Spain, with a brief tour in Morocco, he has re- 
turned with health entirely restored. He has just 
completed a series of wheeling articles about his 
tour in France, where he rode on his wheel 1,000 
miles. While in Paris he was made a member of 
The Touring Club of France. Mr. Peck’s first 
volume of verse Cap and Bells, has now entered its 
sixth edition, while the later volumes, Rings and 
Love Knots and Rhymes and Roses, are in fourth 
and third editions, and all are yearly increasing in 
sales. 


For many years Miss Alice Baker of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, has been a patient and painstaking 
student of the records of the French and Indian 
wars of American colonial days, and an interesting 
fruit of her research will appear this spring. This 
will be a collection of stories of the captives who 
were taken to Canada from New England during 
these wars, with accounts from village records of 
their subsequent wanderings. Miss Baker’s work 
as a historian ranks high, and a critic who has seen 
a part of her new volume was struck by the dramatic 
interest of the tales. 


Sir Walter Scott loved animals. “Time has 
been,” he said once to a friend, “when I did shoot a 


‘great deal, but somehow I never very much liked it. 


I was never quite at ease when I had knocked down 
my black-cock, and going to pick him up, he cast 
back his dying eye with a look of reproach. I don’t 
affect to be more squeamish than my neighbors, but 
I am not ashamed to say that no practice has ever 
reconciled me to the cruelty of the affair.” 


Kings in Adversity, by Edward S. Van Zile, au- 
thor of The Last of the Van Slacks, A Magnetic 
Man, The Manhattaners, and other novels, has just 
been published by F. Tennyson Neely, who has also 
copyrighted the book in Great Britain. The story 
is brought out in a handsome cloth edition in the 


Prismatic Library. Those who have read the book 
predict for it a large sale in this country and Eng- 
land. Kings in Adversity is Mr. Van Zile’s first 
work of any length in what is called the romantic 
school of fiction. The scene of the story is laid in 
New York City at the present time. 


Germany’s new poet, Johanna Ambrosius, is being 
well treated. The Empress has paid the expenses of 
her trip to Italy. The poor woman has had a life 
of drudgery, but her genius has lifted her out of it 
at last, for her books are not only popular, but 
profitable. 


Sunnyside is suffering changes. The new owner, 
Alexander Duer Irving, is building an addition to 
it, and he has closed up Sunnyside lane, all of which, 
Tarrytown tradition asserts, is in direct opposition 
to the known wishes of Washington Irving. 


Mrs. Oliphant is a rarely bright woman at sixty- 
eight, Miss Braddon still a prolific novelist in her 
sixtieth year, and Ouida as capable as ever of writ- 
ing startling romances, although she confesses that 
she is fifty-six years old. 


Says a London literary weekly: Miss Mildred 
Howells, daughter of Mr. William Dean Howells, 
the American novelist, has a studio in her father’s 
home in New York, and has done some clever illus- 
trating for books and magazines. 


There is no limit to Andrew Lang’s literary ac- 
tivity. The Tribune remarks: Mr. Whibley’s de- 
lightful volume, A Book of Scoundrels, is to have 
a companion written by various hands. It will soon 
be published under the title of The Lives of Twelve 
Bad Women, and will celebrate such amiable gentle- 
women as Barbara Villiers, the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, Alice Ferrers and Mrs. Brownrigg. The edi- 
tor is Mr. Arthur Vincent, and Mr. Andrew Lang, 
of all people in the world, is one of the contributors. 


Henry T. Finck is engaged upon a new book 
whose subject, like that of his first, is the evolution 
of romantic love. Mr. Finck intends to prove that 
a romantic love story is not necessarily a story of 
romantic love. 


The Prince of Wales is a kindly soul and loves to 
encourage literature. An English periodical says: 
We understand that the Prince of Wales has ac- 
cepted a copy of the English translation of The Old 
Tailor, by the late Dr. William Rees, which has been 
translated by Mr. W. Rees Evans of Chester, and 
published recently by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the 
title of Gwen and Gwladys. 


The best description of mountain scenery was writ- 
ten by a man who had never climbed a mountain, 
and Miss Nora Hopper, the most distinctive Celtic 
of the new Irish school of writers, has never so much 
as set foot in the Green Isle in her life. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard began a serial in the Febru- 
ary Chautauquan. It is a historical novelette which 
he has named The Son of a Tory. The scene is the 
Mohawk Valley; the period, the American Revolu- 
tion. 


M. Jules Claretie is putting the finishing strokes 
to a fantastical tale called The Eye of Death, which 
will appear in serial form in the Annales Politiques 
et Littéraires. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Last Volume..........++.06. The Critic 


The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. By 
Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co.—With 
Parts VII. and VIII. of his Principles of Sociology, 
Herbert Spencer has at last finished the enormous 
task that he set himself more than thirty years ago. 
As he says in his preface, “there were to be ten vol- 
umes, and there are ten.” In one respect, it is true, 
the original program has not been carried out. 
Thus the volume on Progress—Linguistic, Intei- 
lectual, Moral, A<sthetic has not been written, al- 
though, through unforeseen expansion in the Sc- 
ciology, the intended number of volumes has been 
reached. But Spencer himself says of this omis- 
sion: “Obviously for an invalid of seventy-six to 
deal adequately with topics so extensive and so 
compiex, is impossible,” and we feel, on our part, 
that the Synthetic Philosophy is really complete 
without its concluding volume. For conclusions, 
that must have been philosophically vital, that must 
have encroached upon the prerogatives of the Un- 
knowable, could not belong logically to the sort of 
synthesis of knowledge that Spencer has repre- 
sented. 

The Synthetic Philosophy is a great monument 
to an idea. The idea is none other than this, that 
knowledge is an end in itself, that philosophy has no 
place except as literally the science of the sciences— 
in short, that a metaphysical philosophy, in which 
the results of the sciences are related to ultimate 
reality, is impossible. Thus, the sciences are to be 
known only, and the mere knowledge of them syn- 
thetically is philosophy. “The Power which the Uni- 
verse manifests to us is utterly inscrutable,” said 
Spencer in his first volume, The First Principles of 
a New System of Philosophy; and again:—“The 
man of science, * * * more than any other, truly 
knows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known.” Ofcourse, Spencerianism has always been 
welcome to abstract science, science pursued solely 
for its own sake, and to abstraction in life of any 
kind. It has saved the scientist from relating his 
discoveries to any of the tenets of his faith, whether 
religious or secular, and it has saved the man of 
affairs from any sense of responsibility—beyond his 
own individual pursuits. It has, then, been a con- 
venient philosophy; a philosophy which, just by 
reason of its basis in agnosticism, has on the whole 
been of more strength to conservatism than to 
progress. Conservatives are not necessarily identi- 
fied with existing institutions and conventions; they 
may be mere reactionists or radicals. 

But, while all this is true, the Spencerian idea, 
with its abstraction of knowledge from any control 
of life, has had its share in social progress. Al- 
though the ultimate end and aim of knowledge is 
to liberate impulse, to free activity, yet in the cause 
of accuracy, the abstraction of knowledge for a 
time, even to the point of an agnosticism about its 
final relations, is desirable, or even necessary. Sci- 
ence defines the conditions of action, and there can 
be no doubt that the scientist in modern life has done 
well for a time to forget the action altogether, and 
to think only of the conditions; but at the end—and 





the end in a dozen ways would seem to be near at 
hand to-day—his knowledege must prove to be, not 
mere knowledge, but literally a believer’s prayer to 
what Spencer has called the Unknowable. Mr. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, read between the 
lines, in its sharp criticisms of Spencer says this 
exactly, and the times in general, whenever they 
are insisting upon the application of knowledge to 
life, are saying it, too. 

So the completion of Spencer’s great work marks 
also the decline of the idea that was its original in- 
spiration. The Synthetic Philosophy, now present 
in its wholeness to the world, is a monument, a 
temple, to a God whom mankind has long been 
worshiping in ignorance, but who now is coming 
to be seen as the object of a clearly defined duty, of 
an indubitable responsibility. True, He was not to 
be known, but His unknowableness is only a blind 
way of seeing in the application of one’s knowledge 
the only possible approach to Him. And this 
view of Spencer’s relation to his times colors, per- 
haps with a tinge of pathos, without detracting 
from the greatness of his work, the concluding para- 
graph of his latest preface :— 

“On looking back over the six-and-thirty years 
which have passed since the Synthetic Philosophy 
was commenced, I am surprised at my audacity in 
undertaking it, and still more surprised by its com- 
pletion. In 1860 my small resources had been. 
nearly all frittered away in writing and publishing 
books which did not repay their expenses; and I was 
suffering under a chronic disorder, caused by over- 
tax of brain in 1855, which, wholly disabling me for 
eighteen months, thereafter limited my work to three 
hours a day, and usually to less. How insane my 
project must have seemed to onlookers, may be 
judged from the fact that before the first chapter of 
the first volume was finished, one of my nervous 
breakdowns obliged me to desist. But imprudent 
courses do not always fail. Sometimes a forlorn 
hope is justified by the event. Though, along with 
other deterrents, many relapses, now lasting for 
weeks, now for months, and once for years, often 
made me despair of reaching the end, yet at length 
the end is reached. Doubtless in earlier days some 
exultation would have resulted; but as age creeps on 
feelings weaken, and now my chief pleasure is in my 
emancipation. Still there is satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that losses, discouragements and shat- 
tered health have not prevented me from fulfilling 
the purpose of my life.” 


A Child-World. ...Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis Journal 

A Child-World. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis—A Child- 
World is the most important book that Mr. Riley 
has published, regarded purely from a literary point 
of view. As a continuous narrative it is admirably 
managed, and the employment of the variety of 
measures prevents monotony. This is the day of 
lyrical poetry, but A Child-World is a long poem 
that contains no dull lines. Its human interest and 
vivid reflection of a life familiar to all natives of the 
Middle West, with its felicitous expression, make it 
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a book that will surely endure. The long practice 
at turning lyrics has given him a skill in metrical 
composition that proves its value here. It might 
be assumed that the couplet, as Pope and his con- 
temporaries employed it, would be tedious in this 
day of fanciful versification; but where Mr. Riley 
uses it it is transformed, and is the easy and natural 
manner of telling his story. He catches the right 
spirit and word at the beginning, and never drops 
the reader. His use of dialect in the dignified 
blank verse in which so much of the greatest of 
English poetry was written is a characteristic bit of 
daring; but there is just enough of it to show the 
poet’s skill. The new book presents the simple 
annals of a homely life. We doubt whether any 
other one volume so adequately describes the humor 
and the pathos of life in the Ohio valley. It is more 
nearly akin to such work as Whittier’s Snowbound 
or to Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn than to 
any other American poems that we recall. But in 
its form it is unique, and in the richness of the pic- 
ture it presents a social and historical value apart 
from its worth as literature. 

Condensation has always been a characteristic of 
Mr. Riley’s work, and in this poem this quality is 
noteworthy. He indicates in a few lines what it 
would require many stanzas from a less skilled 
workman to depict. Here, for instance, is a de- 
scription of the noises borne into the old house in 
the quiet village: 

The bluebird’s and the robin’s trill are there. * * * 
Sounds of the town, too, and the great highway— 
The Mover-wagons’ rumble, and the neigh 

Of overtraveled horses, and the bleat 

Of sheep and low of cattle through the street—- 

A Nation’s thoroughfare of hopes and fears. 


And once more, in the description of the kitchen, 
and of the homely but abundant fare of this home, 
Mr. Riley is at his best, giving touches that must 
quicken the memory of all who have ever known 
any such environment, and 


Filling the sense with zestful rumors of 
The dear, old-fashioned dinners children love. 


The whole picture is charming. Written as the 
poem is, partly in the colloquial speech of the re- 
gion, partly in the children’s prattle, and partly in 
dialect, it is far more effective than it could be if 
written wholly in proper English. The effective- 
ness of the narrative is greatly increased by the 
lapses into dialect, as in these lines: 


The father’s farmer-client, brought home from 
The court-room, though he “didn’t want to come 
Tel he jist saw he hat to!” he’d explain, 
Invariably, time and time again, 

To the pleased wife and hostess, as she pressed 
Another cup of coffee on the guest. 


In his poems of and for children, Mr. Riley has 
been fully as successful as in his reflection in verse 
of the life of simple, illiterate people. In the present 
work he has given a fresh and striking instance of 
his genius in both directions. Although it is a child 
world that is described—a little world lying in and 
about a typical country town—there is a background 
of the elders. It is a child that sees and describes 
it. Sympathy is the dominant note in the poet’s 
work; and sympathy and insight are chief among 
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the qualities of this poem. Humor, too, is to be 
reckoned one of the greatest of his endowments, but 
it is always a humor that is related closely to sympa- 
thy and tenderness. The democracy of Mr. Riley 
is striking. The hired man, that little appreciated 
but essential person, takes on a real dignity when 
Mr. Riley persuades him into a quiet fence corner 
for achat. The hired man’s lot is not a happy one, 
and Mr. Riley sympathizes with him in all his 
troubles, and is not shocked that his table manners 
leave much to be desired. He watches him eating 
his supper, and describes him thus: 


The Hired Man’s supper, which he sat before, 
In near reach of the wood-box, the stove door 
And one leaf of the kitchen table, was 
Somewhat belated, and in lifted pause 

His dextrous knife was balancing a bit 

Of fried mush near the port awaiting it. 


It is gratifying to the friends of Mr. Riley to find 
him demonstrating in this new book his capacity for 
sustained effort. It is something to be a lyric poet 
of wide fame and a writer of dialect of remarkable 
fidelity, but it is much more to be the writer of a book 
that directs itself to the representation of the peculiar 
life of a community in the Middle West—a life which 
might seem to offer little to poet or novelist, but 
which is proved here to contain all the elements 
necessary for any master craftsman who would 
seriously address himself to creative work. Emer- 
son remarks of Thoreau that he could always find 
the things in nature that he sought—that they 
seemed to start up in his path. So it is with the 
true literary artist; if he really be an earnest seeker, 
and have insight, he will not lack for material. Mr. 
Riley has combined with this faculty of seeing and 
finding a rare gift of expression. Writing out of 
the fullness of intimate knowledge, he introduces 
nothing irrelevant; on the other hand, what he gives 
suggests much unused material. All his life he has 
studied men and manners, and the musical lines of 
this poem flow on like good talk, when the hour 
grows late and men may speak without restraint of 
their youth and of “good old times.” 


Pe SO ee The Month 


The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. D. 
Appleton & Co.—Mr. Kipling’s new volume of 
poems might fitly be styled Variations on the Theme 
of Rule Britannia, but that he has so changed the 
theme itself that it is barely recognizable. His pa- 
triotism is beyond question, and he shows just a trace 
of the old aggressiveness; but we miss the rich, blus- 
tering humor, the mixture of bullying and jollying, 
so familiar in the old soldier and sailor songs, which 
have become the leading traits in the world’s concep- 
tion of John Bull. John has changed, and Kipling 
is a realist, an artist. He writes, too, for a public 
which would like to discriminate, if possible, be- 
tween heroism and ruffianism, and has learned to 
distrust political history and political poetry, as they 
have been written. Again, his England is scattered, 
rather sparsely, over the surface of the globe, and 
is beginning to fall apart into distinct nationalities. 
It were foolish to sound the charge as the Henleys 
and Austins sound it; the word is to close up the 
ranks. Kipling has nothing to say, therefore, about 
Doctor Jim; he does not dare the world to come on; 
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he does not threaten inferior races with fire and 
slaughter. On the contrary, he apologizes for the 
past. If Englishmen have unjustly shed the blood 
of others, they have paid with their own. If they 
have stolen others’ goods, they have improved the 
property, and, where the original owners have sur- 
vived, they have, in some cases, benefited by the 
change. Now, let all keep in touch, Eurasian, 
Australian, Canuck and Cockney :— 


By the peace among Our peoples let men know we 
serve the Lord. 


The past may be an evil thing for other peoples, 
but—it is no time to speak of that. The Song of the 
English, with which the volume opens, is preceded 
by a dedication to the City of Bombay, the author’s 
birthplace. It includes praises of Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Halifax, Que- 
bec, Victoria, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Auck- 
land and Cape Town; it is a song of the Greater 
Britain. But there is no suggestion that the list 
might be made still longer, for the same good old 
reasons, and by the same good old means. He 
speaks not of an English Yokohama, or Shanghai, 
or Honolulu; not even of an English Alexandria. 
The coolness with which he faces political facts ac- 
companies the poet when he descends from the 
molar elements to the atomic, from the changing 
peoples that constitute the actual England to the 
soldiers and sailors on whom its unity depends. 
Naturally, he is most of a realist where he is most 
at home—in the barrack-room. No one—not Zola, 
not Mr. Stephen Crane—has so completely rubbed 
away the glory from the career of the soldier as he. 
His enlisted man is fit for nothing but to carry and 
port. When dismissed from the service, he must 
cheat his way back to the barracks, in order to keep 
out of the rain. He marches to the transport full 
of dismal forebodings of defeat and death:— 


The jackal an’ the kite 
’Ave an ’ealthy appetite 

An’ you'll never see your soldiers any more 
(Ip,Urroar!) 


He bewails his fate when the cholera gets a lodging 
in the camp:— 


’Twould make a monkey laugh, to see our way 0’ 
doin’ things, 

Lieutenants takin’ companies an’ captains takin’ 
wings, 

An’ lances acting sergeants—eight files to obey— 

For we’ve lots 0’ quick promotion on ten deaths a 
day. 

His notions of the fair sex are based on experiences 

with the brown and yellow belles of Hooghli and 

Meerut. As a recruit he is kicked and beaten into 

form; and when, at last, he goes to the front, his 

five years’ schooling is forgotten. 


’E sees the blue-white faces all tryin’ ’ard to grin. 
x * * x * * 


An’ now the hugly bullets come packin’ through the 
dust, 

An’ no one wants to face ’em, but every beggar 
must; 

So, like a man in irons, which isn’t glad to go, 

They moves ’em off by companies, uncommon stiff 
an’ slow. 


But, if he forgets much of his drill, he learns, on the 


other hand, that it is fair fighting twenty to one; he 


learns, when the odds are the other way, to sham 
wounded, to “’ook it,” to squeal for quarter and hide 
under bedsteads from an Asiatic foe. And he finds 
comfort, all the same, in his unearned medal, and 
in the blessed fact that the papers “id it.” 

Perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Kipling 
had ““id it,” too. The danger of realism is that it will 
further lower the standard of those who read and 
recognize the portrait for true. Tommy Atkins is 
no hero, but it is possible that he may become much 
worse than he is, if he reads or sings such ditties as 
That Day and the Birds o‘ Prey March. It would 
do no harm if our poet w6uld throw over his pictures 
of barrack and camp-life a little of the romantic 
glamor which he can still find at sea. McAndrew’s 
Hymn would have delighted Stevenson. The old 
Scotch engineer sees predestination and the hand of 
God in the working of his engine— 


Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, 
decreed. 


He prays the Lord to judge not his doings at Gay 
Street in Hong Kong. And, when he goes all to 
pieces and abjures his creed, misled by the spicy 
breezes of the South Seas that tell him his “mither’s 
God’s a grasping deil,” the shadow of himself, he 
repents it in fear and trembling, as being, perhaps, 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost.” From The First 
Chantey, which celebrates the invention of the first 
raft, to the Last Chantey raised by jolly sailormen in 
heaven, even if we read Mulholland’s Contract and 
all the rest of the sea-songs between—with one ex- 
ception,—there is a sufficient dose of the romantic. 
The exception is the narrative of The Mary Gloster. 
It were difficult to find in all literature a more cyni- 
cal portrait of an unrepentant, dull, business-like 
and successful rogue. Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer, who based his hope of heaven on his having 
stubbed Thorneby waste, had, at least, no great 
crime on his conscience. Sir Anthony Gloster has 
scuttled ships and stolen patents, and dies game 
at the last. 

If these songs and ballads cannot be sung, most 
of them may be bawled or shouted, to the tinkle of a 
banjo or the pounding of a fist upon the table. It 
were not much to say that they are better than any- 
thing of the sort that has been done before; but it 
will seem a monstrous and lamentable thing to some 
that with them the author comes into the decorous 
circle of British Poets, there to stay. In reality he 
was much needed. Better his banjo than Mr. 
Austin’s wooden lyre. His poems have the great 
qualities of simplicity and directness. There are 
few departures from the straight path of the story, 
merely to save rhyme or metre. Where difficulties 
occur, they are jumped by a short parenthesis; or, 
more often, the poet’s unmatched proficiency in pid- 
gin English helps him over. Here are vigorous ac- 
tion, plenty of emotional excitement of the grosser 
sort, and marvellous descriptive and dramatic 
power. The story of The Mary Gloster told in 
prose might make an excellent novel of 300 pages; 
but how to tell it in sixteen, except in such verse as 
its author uses? That is the only test, and, tried by 
it, Mr. Kipling may claim a permanent place in lit- 
erature as a poet. 









































WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 








—Housekeeper—Half the things you wash are 
torn to pieces. Washerwoman—Yes, mum; but 
when a thing is torn in two or more pieces, mum, I 
count them only one piece, mum, and only charge 
for one. 

Maud—Isn’t it grand? She plays entirely by 
ear. Synecus (bored)—She must be very deaf. 

——“Why do they say ‘as smart as a steel trap’?” 
asked the talkative boarder. “I never could see 
anything particularly intellectual about a steel trap.” 
“A steel trap is called smart,” explained Mr. Asbury 
Peppers, in his sweetest voice, “because it knows ex- 
actly the right time to shut up.” 

Spencer—There goes a woman with a very 
loud dress. Ferguson—That is not a loud dress. 
It is very quiet looking. Spencer—It must be loud. 
It’s made of crash. 

“How intolerably conceited musicians are, as 
arule!” “Oh, well, what can you expect from peo- 
ple who are naturally full of airs?” 

Mrs. Benham—Henry, baby swallowed a 
nickel to-day. Benham—Then he’s five cents in. 
-Crimsonbeak—There’s a man who was con- 
gratulated by his employer for being short in his 
accounts. Yeast—That’s curious! Crimsonbeak— 
Not at all; he’s a newspaper writer. 

He—Have you ever had your ears pierced. 
She—No; but I have often had them bored. 

We hear much spoken against football as a 
vicious sport. Yet surely croquet is a much more 
wicket game. 

“Do you consider Smitherton a dishonest 
man?” “Well, I should think it would make him 
blush to look at an upright piano.” 

Critic—Where did you get the idea of that 
picture? Painter—Out of my head. Critic—You 
must be glad that it is out. 

In the Art School—“Say, old man, have you 
any thumbtacks?” “No; but Ihavesome finger nails.” 

——“Bridget, I’ve discovered that you carry more 
food home with you than you cook for us.” “Yes’m; 
but me fambly is bigger’n yourn.” 

——“What kind of goods, ma’am?” asked the sales- 
man. “I think,” replied the young woman who had 
just bought a wheel and was about to order her first 
riding suit, “you may show me some of your early 
fall styles.” 

Smith—You told me your friend sang like a 
bird. I think he has a horribly hoarse voice. How 
can you say it is like a bird’s? Jones—Well, the 
bird I meant was a crow. 

“Yes, I need a clerk,” said the hotel pro- 
prietor, in reply to an applicant for that place, “but 
havé you ever held such a situation?” “Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. “I am thoroughly inn-experienced.” 
Papa (reading)—The naturalist, who had 
slipped from the edge of the precipice, gathered 
momentum as he fell. Mamma—Mercy! Kept 
right on picking flowers even when he knew he was 
going to be killed! 

“T once knew a man,” said the imaginative 
boarder, “who was so fat that he was actually taller 
lying down than when he was standing up. What 


*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
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do you think of that?” “It strikes me,” said the 
cheerful idiot, “as pretty tall lying.” 

A would-be wag entered a haberdasher’s 
shop the other day for the purpose of purchasing a 
necktie. “Do you keep all kinds of ties here?” said 
he to the shopman. “Yes, sir,” replied the shop- 
man. “Then show me a pig’s-ty,” said the witty 
one. “Certainly, sir!” answered the ready shopman. 
“Just bend down your head and we will take your 
measure.” 

In Russia teachers are none too well paid. 
At a scholastic meeting some one proposed the 
toast: “Long live our school teachers.” “What 
on?” asked a cadaverous-looking specimen, rising in 
his seat. 

“Why,” asked the visiting American—‘why 
do you fellows always turn to the left on the road?” 
“Because,” said the resident Englishman—*because 
it is right.” Eight days afterward the true-born 
Briton suddenly scandalized the congregation by 
laughing aloud in the midst of services. It had 
dawned on him that he had made a joke. 

Excited Frenchman—dZis langwidge of yours 
ees one grande—what you call it?—meex-up! 
Placid American—What’s the matter now? E. F.— 
Allons! I shall tell you. You see one man; he 
have plenty money and fine clothes. You say in 
your language: “He got ze rocks.” P. A.—Well? 
E. F.—And you see a poor man wiz no money and in 
ze rags. And you say he is “rocky.” 

“Patrick, I was sorry to hear that you was ar- 
rested last week. What was the charge against 
you?” “Sivin dollars and costs, sir.” “I mean what 
were you charged with when they brought you be- 
fore the justice?” “Apple brandy, sor.” 

She—I think your young friend is entitled to 
great credit for the way he is doing. He—Yes, and 
the fellow gets it. He owes more than he can ever 
pay. 

—wW ould-be Purchaser—What do you sell those 
fowls for? Facetious Poulterer’s Boy—We sell ’em 
for profits, mum. Would-be Purchaser—Thank 
you for the information that they are prophets, I 
thought they were patriarchs. 

“Here is a joke about an electric shock,” said 
the humorist. “Put it under the head of ‘Current 
Fun,’” replied the editor. 

Passenger—Say, I saw you pocket that five 
cents. I gave you a nickel and you never rang it 
up. Conductor—Well, that’s no more than fare. 
The fact that some plants devour insects is 
considered a marvelous modern discovery, yet it has 
been known for ages that the first pair ate two 
apples. 





























Mr. Crimsonbeak—Do you think, my dear, 
that the time will ever come when the men will do 
the cooking? Mrs. Crimsonbeak—Not in this 
world, John. 

Muggins—Is your son in business? Jug- 
gins—He’s a contractor. Muggins—What line? 
Juggins—Debts. 

Mrs. Flightly—They say the woman who de- 











liberates is lost. Mr. Flightly—Yes—probably ex- 
tinct. 
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Industries and Wealth of Nations: Michael G. Mul- 
hall: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth............. -3 00 
Inebriety; Its Source, Prevention, and Cure: Charles 
Follen Palmer: Fleming H. Revell & Co., cioth... 50 
Prehistoric Man and Beast: H. N. Hutchinson: D. 
Reon Bi BOR, Ga kb nc xckedensemnens oh5 
Sanitary House Drainage, its Principles and Prac- 
tice: T. E. Coleman: Spon & Chamberlain, t2mo., 


The Dog; Its Varieties and Management in Health, 
With Its Diseases and Their Treatment, by G. 
Armatage: J. H. Walsh: F. Warne & Co., clothe... 

Travel and Adventure. 

Crags and Craters: Rambles in the Island of Ré- 
union: W. Dudley Oliver: Longmans, Green & 
Cis SI ad ridh cs banigk + endienssndueeeoneees 084s eee 2 00 

Flying Visits: Harry Furniss: Am. Pub. Corp., cloth. 1 00 

Two Health Seekers in Southern California: Wm. 

A. Edwards, M. D., and Beatrice Harraden: J. B. 
Ligoteeott & Co.; Gti so. ici ccc esicceccidsscwek I 00 

Transcaucasia and Ararat: Ja. Bryce: The Macmillan 

Co., cloth 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR FEBRUARY, 1897 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Actress Aided by Camera: Danl. Frohman. .Cosmopolitan. 
Architecture and Modern Life: Thos. Hastings. . Harper’s. 
Art for Truth’s Sake in the Drama: Jas. A. Herne..Arena. 


Composers and “Artists”: H. R. Hawais........ Harper’s. 
Monotyoes: Wittam A. Colin. ...00006s000008 Century. 
Music in America: Rupert Hughes............. Godey’s. 
ee rn UIE 5 5555-55500 ed ho wseenwesosie Munsey’s. 
The Genius of Richard Mansfield: B. Fletcher. ..Godey’s. 
The Miniature Portrait: E. W. Blashfield...... Scribner’s. 
Two Interpreters of National Architecture......Atlantic. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Campaigning With Grant: Horace Porter...... Century. 
Cheerful Yesterdays: T. Wentworth Higginson. . Atlantic. 
General Francis A. Walker: J. J. Spencer... Rev. of Rev. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee: Edmund J. Lee....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Giosue Carducci: Mary Sifton Pepper............./ Arena. 
Guiseppe Segantini: Alfredo Melani.......... Scribner’s. 
Grant in the Mexican War: Hamlin Garland. .McClure’s. 
Grant’s Life in the West: John W. Emerson....Mid. Mo. 
Herbert Spencer: William Henry Hudson.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Kit Carson: Jessie Benton Frémont...Land of Sunshine. 
Lincoln’s Home Life in Washington: L.J. Perry. Harper’s. 
Louis XIV.and His Time: Richard Hudson. Chautauquan. 
Memoirs of Edward Gibbon: Frederic Harrison. . Forum. 
Nellie Grant Sartoris: Juliette M. Babbitt....... Mid. Mo. 
President of Orange Free State: P. Bigelow....Harper’s. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: John Howard Brown. . Peterson. 
Sketch of Maria Mitchell...............06. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sketch ef Rudyard Kipling: Chas. D. Lanier. Rev. of Rev. 
The Author of Rory O’More: Fanny Schmid....Century. 


Three Sultans: Emma Paddock Telford......... Godey’s. 
Washington Irving: M. A. De Wolf Howe..... Bookman. 
Educational Topics. 

Economy of Time in Teaching: M. Rial......... Forum. 
Peabody Education Fund: D. C. Gilman......../ Atlantic. 
The New Education: W. T. Harris.........0..0.0 Arena. 


University of Pennsylvania: L. R. Harley..F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Dignity and Humor of Signs. Agnes C. Sage. Lippincott’s. 
Dogs in Town: George Wiiliam Winterbury..N. Am. Rev. 
Ladies’ Clubs in London: Alice Limmay......... Forum. 
Night and Sleep and Rest: Myron Reed..Cosmopolitan. 
Reading Aloud: Otis Kendall Stuart........ Self Culture. 
The Ethics of Dress: Anna Hunter Barron. .Chautauquan. 
be hy —6 i ree F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Historic and National. 


A Vanished Civilization: Henry Granville... Lippincott’s. 


Can the U. S. Afford to Fight Spain..... N. Am. Review. 
Cuba, Past and Present: Margherita A. Hamm. . Peterson. 
Daughters of the American Revolution........ Munsey’s. 


Evil in Our Consular Service: Wm. W. Rockhill. . Forum. 
French President’s Powers: Hannis Taylor..N. Am. Rev. 
Should Hawaii Be Annexed: John R. Musick...... Arena. 
South Africa’s Future: John Hays Hammond.N. Am. Rev. 
Spain and Cuba: James Howe Babcock....Chautauquan. 
The Awakening of a Nation: Chas. F. Lummis. . Harper’s. 
The Battle of Copenhagen: Alfred T. Maran....Century. 
The British Democracy: W. E. H. Lecky...N. Am. Rev. 
The Coronation: Richard Harding Davis...... Harper’s. 
The French Navy: Georges Clemenceau....N. Am. Rev. 
The Last Plantagenet: Henry Cabot Lodge....Scribner’s. 
The Present and Future of Cuba: Fidel G. Pierra.. Forum. 


Literary Criticism. 


Browning’s Message: Dean Farrar......... Rev. of Rev. 
Emerson’s “Sphinx”: Charles Mallory....... :....Arena. 
Emerson Sixty Years After: John Jay Chapman. . Atlantic. 
Living Pictures: William Dean Howells....... Bookman. 
Poe’s Opinion of The Raven: Joel Benton........ Forum. 


The Problem of the Novel: Annie Nathan Meyer..Arena. 


Medical and Surgical. 

A Court of Medicine and Surgery: A Symposium. .Arena. 
Cures Little Thought of: E. C. Savidge...... N. Am. Rev. 
Hygeia in Manhattan: Richard Wheatley....... Harper’s. 
Medical Expertsand the Homicide: H.S. Williams. N.A. R. 
Science of the Morning Fast: E. H. Dewey. .Chautauquan. 
The Effects of Nicotine: Jay W. Seaver............ Arena. 


Political, Financial and Legal. 

American Political Parties: J. B. McMaster. .Self Culture. 
Democratic Tendencies: E. L. Godkin.........../ Atlantic. 
Financial and Currency Reform Imperative....... Forum 
Future of the Democratic Organization: D. B. Hill. Forum. 
New Epoch and the Currency: G. S. Morison.N. Am. Rev. 
Southern Side of the Industrial Question... .Lippincott’s. 
Speculation in Damage Claims: E. Prentice..N. Am. Rev. 
The City Magistrates’ Courts: R. C. Cornell. .Scribner’s. 


The Cure for a Vicious Monetary System......... Forum 
The Menace of Pseudo Patriotism.......... N. Am. Rev. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Frank Parsons......... Arena 


Will the South be Solid Again? M. L. Dawson.N. A. Rev. 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Cardinal Satolli’s Mission: Edward McGlynn...... Forum 
Duality of Man and Nature: C. S. Wake...Metaph. Mag. 
Interpretation of Automatism: W. R. Newbold..P. S. M. 


Intuition: B. F. Underwood.......... Metaphysical Mag. 
Pneumatology, Science of Spirit: Lucy S. Crandall. Arena 
Religious Science: Paul Aranel....... Metaphysical Mag. 
Tee Cavie CHARGER: Fail FIR. occ cccccsccccceees Arena. 
The Making of the Bible: H. J. W. Dary...... McClure’s. 


The Subjective and Objective Realms. Metaphysical Mag. 


Sociological Questions. 

Goldsmith’s Trade, Its Relation to Wealth....... Chauta. 
Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Study of American Liquor Laws: C. W. Eliot....Atlantic 
The Criminal in the Open: Josiah Flynt.......... Forum. 
The National Council of Women: M. L. Dickinson. Arena 
Village Improvement Societies: M. C. Robbins... Atlantic 
Woman Suffrage in England: Lady Dilke....N. Am. Rev. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

A Great Hotel: Jesse Lynch Williams........ Scribner's. 
An Amphibious Steamer: William Pope..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Arts of the Tropics: A. James Miller....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Development of Modern Hotel: J. P. Ritter. F. L. Pop. M. 


Electric Ship Lightning: E. G. Barnard........ Cassier’s. 
Electricity in Agriculture: John McGhie........ Cassier’s. 
How Plants and Animals Spend the Winter. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Irrigation: Albert G. Evans.............06. Lippincott’s. 
The Age of Electric Travel: G. E. Walsh....Chautauquan 
The American Ostrich: W. M. Gray........ Cosmopolitan. 


Three Wonderful Bridges: M. E. L. Addis. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Visit to Hartford Rubber Works: C. Moffett. ..McClure’s 
Visit to Syracuse Salt. Works: S. T. Willis. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Whitehead Automobile Torpedo: R. B. Moyer. .Cassier’s. 


Travel and Adventure. 


An Inland Venice: Charles de Kay...........+- Century. 
Impressions of Berlin: Adeliza Daniels.......... Mid. Mo. 
In the Desert with the Bedouin: R. Talbot Kelly. Century. 
Jamaica, the Land of Romance: Allan Eric..... Mid. Mo. 
Life in Russia: Sophie Friedland........ F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Midwinter Sport in Cal.: T. S. Van Dyke........ L.. of S. 


Montezuma’s Well: Chas. F. Lummis..Land of Sunshine. 
My Sixty Days in Greece: Basil K. Gildersleeve.. Atlantic. 
Our Arid Lands: J.'S. BMety ..<25océsscsvecsiesess Arena. 
Social Life in Modern Greece: Edw. Clapp. Chautauquan. 
South Florida Since the Freeze: R. G. Robinson....Lipp. 
St. Fin Barra’s Cathedral: A. C. Robinson..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Cuba of the Far East: John Barrett..... N. Am. Rev. 
Vagabonding with the Tenth Horse: F. Remington..Cos. 
Winter Days in Florence: Edgar Fawcett. .Cosmopolitan. 
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The Scientific Sluggard..scessseseceservececes Pall Mall Gazette 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: .SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 








A Delphic Response... Theodore Tilton... Mothers and Daughters 


A throng of Greeks from all the Corinth coast 
Went up with offerings to Apollo’s shrine, 
Expecting from his Oracle a sign 

To signalize to all the motley host 

Which of their many gifts he prized the most. 
The gifts were gold and ivory—oil and wine— 
Pearls from the main, and rubies from the mine, 

And every treasure which the East could boast. 

A poor old cripple limped behind the crowd, 

And made the final gift. It was his crutch! 
‘‘ This Beggar” (so the Oracle avowed) 
‘* Gave all he owned: no Prince gave half so much!” 
Whereat a sunbeam fell from out a cloud, 
And cured the cripp’e by Apollo’s touch. 


‘Tis the voice of the scientist, hear him explain: 
Don’t get up too soon, it is bad for the brain ; 

The mind it unhinges,” he ruthlessly said ; 

If you rise in the morning too soon from your bed.” 


Go early to bed and be early to rise, 

And so you'll be healthy and wealthy and wise ”; 

But how about those agricultural hands, 

Who do all the year round what the proverb commands? 


I passed by his garden quite early one morn, 


And saw him uprooting the thistle and thorn ; 


His limbs are rheumatic, his energy flags, 
And as for his trousers and shirt, they were rags. 


I spoke to the yokel, still hoping to find 

That rising so early was good for his mind ; 
He doddered and driveled, alas it was plain 
The worthy bucolic was three parts insane. 


Said I in my heart: Here’s a lesson for me, 

That man is a picture of what I might be; 

Then thanks be to Science, for teaching so clearly, 
It's quite a delusion to get up too early. 


King Tommy's Rise and Fall..Ella Wheeler Wilcox..N. Y. Sun 


Tommy was ruled by his father and mother, 
Tommy was bhossed by his older brother. 
Tommy was tyrannized over each hour 

By a very small maid with the face of a flower. 
But one day Tommy was given a wheel 

And he felt like a king on a throne of steel. 

Now a sudden rise from a serf to a king 

Has always proven a dangerous thing. 

The people who come intd power too quick 

Go up like a rocket and down like a stick. 

King Tom, before the first day was done, 

Was Emperor, Sultan, Czar in one. 

He owned the pavement, he owned the street, 
He ran the officers off their beat. 

He frightened the coachmen out of their wits 

As he scorched right under their horses’ bits. 
Pedestrians fled when they saw him approach, 
He caused disaster to carriage and coach ; 

For he never turned out and his pace never slowed : 
His bell was a signal to clear the road ; 

And I would not repeat, indeed, not I, 

What the truckmen said when his bike went by. 
King Tom only winked in their eyes with a grin, 
Proud of his power to make them sin. 








And bolder and bolder each day he grew, 
And faster and faster his bicycle flew ; 


And he was certain he owned the earth 
And all that was on it from girth to girth. 


And he always got off without hurt or scratch, 
Till all of a sudden he met his match. 


Reigning one time in his usual splendor, 
He came face to face with a Cable’s fender. 


He rang his bell for the right of way, 
But a biker may ring till his hair turns gray, 


And a Cable Car or its Cousin Trolley 
Will pay no heed to that sort of folly. 


All that King Tom recalls of that day 
Was riding into the milky way. 


Where he saw all the stars in the heavens. Well, 
There isn’t much more of his reign to tell. 


He gave his wheel to his brother Bill 
And walks on two crutches and always will. 


And he says as he looks at his wooden leg : 
‘* | went up like a rocket and down like a peg.” 


A Gentleman... William Lightfoot Visscher... Chicage Observer 


He could not be so poor that he would hate the rich, 
Nor yet so rich that he despised the poor. 
He is so brave and just, that not a turn nor hitch, 
In all of fortune’s winding way, could lure 
Him to an act or thought of vile ingratitude. 


He’s true unto himself, and thus to every man 
And has that courage, high, and grand, and strong, 
That comes with kindness, and with honor leads the van 
To help the right, and sternly punish wrong ; 
To strip injustice till it shivers, shamed and nude. 


He seeks the culture that, refining, gives a grace 
And comfort to himself and those around. 
He has no ostentation, nor would he abase 
Himself to thus become a monarch crowned. 
Clean comes his thought and from his hand a brother's 
grip. 
He comes from anywhere—aye, e’en from Nazareth— 
From north and south, and from the east and west; 
He comes as comes the cool and grateful breeze’s breath, 
He need not be an angel from the blest, 
He might be, thus, too good for man’s companionship. 


Coventry Patmore...+++++ Foel Benton.+e++++++ The Independent 
(Obitt Nov..26, 4t. 73.) 
He touched a stop of pensive tone 
That murmured through the dooryard boughs ; 
Superbly his, and his alone, 
To sing the idyls of the house. 


To pipe of love in homely strain, 

Of things which make the fireside dear,— 
And, rippling through its soft refrain, 

Fell music that we paused to hear. 


His muse’ bespoke the lover's bliss, 
The maiden’s hope and wedded joy ; 
And limned with fresh, quaint emphasis 
Raptures that neither fade nor cloy. 


High in the sky he did not soar, 

He nursed no eagle's eye of fire ; 
But crooned around the cottage door, 
A robin in the poet’s choir. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 


Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we 
may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





319. The Cover of Current Literature: Will you please 
tell us what is the meaning of the design on the first page of 
Current Literature? The faces seem familiar and remind us 
of something, but cannot recall the original.—Thos. Douglass, 
Ozark, Ark. 

[These faces appeared upon the first copy of Cur- 
rent Literature, in a design by Arthur Jules Good- 
man. The old man represented “Wisdom,” the cen- 
tre face “Letters,” and the face on the right hand 
“Wit.” In making over the design, the use of flow- 
ing lines in the background was thought to be more 
graceful, and to typify to some extent the passage or 
current of time, against which the emblematic faces 
appear in strong relief.] 


320. Please inform me if you have or know anything of a 
book called The Phantasms of the Living. It is a work on 
Psychology. Would be obliged for any information or as- 
sistance. Also do you know of the Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Society for Psychical Research?—T. W. Haigler, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

[We regret that we have no knowledge of the sub- 
ject mentioned. The Metaphysical Magazine, issued 
monthly by the Metaphysical Publishing Company, 
503 Fifth Avenue, this city, could doubtless supply 
you with the desired information. ] 


321. Will you kindly tell me where I can find the lines: 


Life is but a strife, a bubble dream 
And we the little boats that paddle down the stream. 
Also: 
Girls were made for the boys, dear, 
And maybe you were made for me (or mine). 


—A.G.C., Millburn, N. J. 

322. An Old Love Letter: About two years ago you pub- 
lished a poem An Old Love Letter, a few of the lines like 
this: 

There are women up in heaven 
And there may be women here, 
But I've not seen a woman, 
Since I left your side, my dear, 
Will you please publish again or let me know the author and 
where it may be found.—M. C. T., Columbus, Ga. 

[The verses to which you refer are by John E. Mc- 
Cann, and originally appeared in the Dramatic 
News, from which paper they were copied into Cur- 
rent Literature’s issue of January, 1894, in the verse 
department, Minor Key.] 


323. Unanswered: Will you please publish in the March 
number of your valuable magazine a poem the title of which 
is Unanswered, and state who is the author of same. The 
first stanza runs as follows: 


Why is it the tenderest feet must tread the roughest road? 

Why is it the weakest back must carry the heaviest load? 

While the feet that are surest and firmest have the smoothest 
paths to go, 

And the back that is straightest and strongest has never a 
burden to know. 


—Wnm. Jaycey, Waterloo, Ia. 


324. When Father Carves the Duck: Several years (I 
think about eight) ago Current Literature printed in one of 
its issues When Father Carves the Duck. Will it be possi- 
ble for you to refer me to the number of the issue containing 
it, and can you furnish a copy?—W. N. Morley, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





[When Father Carves the Duck appeared in Cur- 
rent Literature for April, 1891. Back numbers can 
be had at this office.] 


325. The Charge of the Heavy Brigade: Can you or any 
of your correspondents tell me where I can find a copy of a 
poem called The Charge of the Heavy Brigade, which went 
the rounds of the press some ten or twelve years ago? It 
was a burlesque on Tennyson’s Light Brigade.—J.C. W., 
New York City. 

326. Will you kindly answer in Open Questions the fol- 
lowing: 1st What is Queen Victoria’s full name? 2d What 
do the three heads on cover of Current Literature represent? 
3d What is the proper pronunciation of the author Barrie’s 
name?—R. K. M., Hertford, N. C. 

[1. Victoria Alexandrina. 
question 319, this issue. 


2. See answer to 


3. Bear-ree.] 


327. The Old South: Will you please answer the follow- 
ing question in your Open Question department. Where 
can I find something that will give me a clear insight into 
the social, religious and political condition of the Old South 
before the war?—R. T. B., Smithville, Tenn. 


328. I should like very much to know from what poem 
the verse commencing ‘‘I stood on a tower in the wet” — 
Tennyson—was taken. The verse referred to was published 
in your January issue.—Mrs. D. T. P., New York City. 


[The poem to which you refer has only the one 
stanza which appeared in the January number of 
Current Literature. It is called 1865-1866, and is 
to be found in any complete edition of Tennyson’s 
poems. | 


329. An Old Bible: | am a constant reader of Current 
Literature and a casual reader of your other publications. 
Current Literature brings many interesting things on books 
and libraries, and I think maybe it can give me some infor- 
mation about the following. An old Bible recently came into 
my possession. The date of publication is not given. Now 
I transcribe the title page of the Bible below, trusting it will 
help you to trace the date of publication. If you cannot your- 
self give the information desired, have the kindness to refer 
me to some one who can. The title page reads: 

The 
Holy Bible 
with a Complete 
Commentary 
Selected from the most Eminent Expositors and Annotators 
Containing the Apocrypha At Large 
and the 
New Testament 
Embellished with Elegant Engravings 
Manchester 
Printed and published by J. Gleane, 196 Deansgate. 
There is a preface ** To the Reader,” signed ‘* J. Brown.” — 
Rev. Leonard Stenger, Altoona, Pa. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 





309. The Bald-Headed Snipe of the Valley: The poem 
that F. W. H. has reference to in Open Questions, No. 309, 
in your January number is Bret Harte’s Thompson of Angels. 
The hero of the epic is the Bald-Headed Snipe of the Valley. 
—F. E. S., Portland, Oregon. 

316. The poem beginning ‘Is it so, O Christ in Heaven” 
was written by Sarah Williams, an English woman. She 
died in 1867, and her poems were published in 1868 under the 
title Twilight Hours.—Harriet W. Clark, Middletown, N. Y. 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


(See article on page 305, Some Illustrators of the Day) 


HOWARD PYLE 
(See article on page 305, Some Illustrators of the Day) 








NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
(See page 312) 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 
(See page 310) 
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14 JACOB STEENDAM, NEW YORK’S EARLIEST POET “ SLABSIDES,’”’ THE SUMMER HOME OF JOHN BURROUGHS 
(See page 309) “Slabsides is one mile and a half west of my place on the river (Hudson). 
t / It commands no river view, but a shut-in view,among the rocks—very wild. I 

speak/of it int‘my Whitman book, on the first page,as Whitman Land.’’—Letter 


from Mr. Burroughs in reply to inquiries 
(See page 310) 
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CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS OLIVE SCHREINER 
Courtesy of The Bookman (See poems on page 320) Courtesy of The Bookman (See page 309) , 4, 
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THE DANCE AT THE POSADA 
Iilustration by Vierge, from August F. Jaccaci’s On the Trail of Don Quixote 








DANIEL VIERGE 





THE LAGOONS OF RUIDERA 
Illustration by Vierge, from August F. Jaccaci’s On the Trail of Don Quixote 
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TYPE OF GOATHERD 


Illustration by Vierge, from August J, Jaccaci’s 
On the Trail of Don Quixote 


EXAMPLES OF THE ART OF DANIEL VIERGE, THE GREAT SPANISH ILLUSTRATOR 
Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons (See page 306) 





